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seems to have been the original reading. I believe this is right ; 
the word rues is proved by the S. Gallen Glossary just published 
by Prof. Minton Warren [Cambridge (America) 1885] where 
rues : ruina is written twice consecutively. The idea is probably 
of an avalanche which in its fall sweeps away all before it. 


Manil. v. 465 sqq. 


Quin et Medeae natos fratremque patremque 
Hinc uestes, fammas illinc pro munere miassas, 
Aeriamque fugam tuectosque ex ignibus annos. 


Bentley conj. iunctosque in curribus angues, which is very 
wide of the mss. In all probability the correction is much 
slighter: read uictosque ex ignibus annos ‘and age overpowered 
(by youth) when emerging from the fire.’ The allusion is to 
the magic cauldron in which Medea restored the aged Aeson to 
juvenescence. 


Manil. v. 477 
Et st tanta operum utres commenta negarint, 
Exterms tamen aptus erit nunc uoce poetis, 


Nunc +saturo gestu, referetque affectibus ora 
Et sua dicendo faciet. 


If the man born under Aquarius cannot be a great tragic or 
comic poet, he will still (tamen) be a skilful actor, able to ex- 
press by outward gestures (externis) what dramatists have written. 
Manilius has just mentioned Menander and is still thinking of 
comedy : hence for saturo 1t seems probable that we should read 
fatuo, ‘the gestures of a clown.’ 


516 sqq. 


Hine lenocimum formae cultusque repertus 
Corports, atque auro quaesita est gratia frontis, 
Perque caput ducti lapides, per colla manusque 
Et pedibus nies fulserunt aurea uinela. 

Quid potius matrona uelit tractare creatos, 

Quam factum reuocare suos quod possit ad usus? 


The last two verses are obscure and are I think mis- 
translated by Bentley. It is pretty clear that the point turns on 
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the opposition of creatos and factum ‘why should our matrons 
wish to handle jewels as nature made them (lapides creatos) 
rather than something wrought up artificially (factum) which 
they can (then) apply to their own purposes (of adornment) ?’ 


522—4 
Ac ne materies talt sub munere desit 
Quaerere sub terris aurum furtoque latentem 


Naturam eruere omnem, orbemque inuertere praedae 
Imperat. 


sub is here to be taken literally ‘lest the material which is to 
serve as the setting of such a gift.’ 


530, 1 


Protulit ut legeret census spumantis in aurum 
Et perlucentes cuperet prensare lapillos. 


Bentley pronounces these verses spurious. The following 
conj. will at least make them intelligible. 


Protulit ut legeret census summatis in aure, 
Et perlucentes cuperet pensare lapillos. 


‘It has led on an artificer to read a noble Jady’s income in 
her ear-rings, and long to be weighing (and so estimating) 
transparent gems.’ Sen. Dial. vi. 17. 2 quare uxor tua locupletis 
domus censum auribus gerit ? 


Stat. S. 11..6. 12 sqq. 


ne comprime fletus, 
Ne pudeat: rumpat frenos dolor iste, +dresque 
Si tam dura placent, hominem gemis (et mihi subdo 
Ipse faces) hominem, Vrse, tuum. 


Domitius’ change deisque makes all intelligible, though the 
abruptness of the concise gemis, which admirably expresses the 
incoherent and impassioned earnestness of the poet in his 
efforts to console Ursus, may easily be misunderstood. ‘Check 
not thy tears, be not ashamed to weep; let grief like thine 
break through all restraint, and if the Gods resolve so cruelly, 
remember, Ursus, that it is a frail man thou lamentest, a man 


I—2 
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that was thy own slave.” The pathos, which, rightly judged, is 
in the highest vein of poetry, turns on the double sense of 
homo a man (as opposed to a God) and a slave. 


S. v. 1. 205 
Ille etiam erecte (erepte) rupisset tempora utte. 


Sectae seems a probable con). 


Avienus, Arat. 819, 820 ed. Breysig 


Nec expectanda forent ponto quod sola carerent. 
Cetera descriptis aptantur singula membris 
Formarum. 


Avienus is contrasting a group of stars which have no assign- 
able shape or name, with the other stars which have their own 
configuration severally. I would read therefore 


Nec spectanda (so Grotius) forent puncto gq. 8. ¢. 


‘Nor ought they to be looked for with the eye, as having by 
themselves no magnitude. See Forcellini s. v. punctum. 


Non. 115 


In the difficult passage of Varro’s Mutuum muli scabunt 
which Prof. Nettleship has treated in his newly-published 
Essays p. 349, may not the strange word finaremolet or efyna- 
reinolet represent a corruption of gavoynpoe et? The word, it 
will be said, is not known to exist. But it seems at least possible 
that Varro may have read it somewhere, or invented it as a 
suggestion from dasvounpis to suit an occasional purpose. 


Donati Vita in Hagen’s Anecd. Helvet. p. ccLx 


Quadam namque die aeolicum ingressus consistorium digna 
sibt nacta cauillatione cum magno pudore delituit, quem ita 
quidam Graeco lepore tnsultans suapte ingressus est. 


BAPZ@KCODAAWNTTOYCTON MHAGAOC ATIPINCINAN 
quod dicitur latine ‘ Cede loco rustice modicarum opilio owiwm. 


The Greek letters are repeated on the right hand margin of 
the Ms with these variants; for AAwn it gives amon; for moycToN 
it has moyc toy; for mHawaAoc it has mHAodoc. 


ADVERSARIA. 5 


It is tolerably clear that Aeolicum cannot be right; Donatus 
was reared in Italy, where he pastured she-goats. He might 
therefore reasonably be thrown into the company of other 
herdsmen; hence read aepolicum, The Greek words are thus 
transliterated by Hagen “Aypotee amadXattov oidv pundroBorhp 
isxvav, But, as he suggests, it is pretty certain that a verse 
lurks in the fragm., and this may be 

Back €2u) TICa)AOIN MHAWPOC ATT ICKNAN 

Hesych. Iloc@wv' wéc@nv to avdpeiov aicypov Aéyovar. 
mocOwvas 5é Tapa TovTO Tols Tratdas, Tives 5é TOs. orAwvas, 
G\Aat pwpors 7 Tavdapi@ders. Hence odor =‘a lewd fellow,’ 
which might easily be used in as general a meaning as many 
equally strong country-phrases in our own language. Hagen 
seems right in his con}. toyvav, and pyAwpos a keeper of sheep 
might be supported by otac:wpos. But what the word was 
which is represented by moycton or moyctoy is very dubious ; 
possibly roiron, if we can trust Hesychius’ gloss yofra ois. 
The Latin word is owiwm: but none of the ordinary Greek 
equivalents seems to correspond. 


Cic. de Legg. 11. 13 

Neque tot nationes id ad hoc tempus retinuissent +apparigum 
Phrygum Lycaonum Cilicum maximeque Pisidarum, nisi uetustas 
ew certa esse docuisset. 

Mommsen considers apparigum as a dittography for Phrygum. 
The letters are not far from Cappadocum. 

1. 22 

Nam prius quam in os tniecta glueba est, locus alle ubi 
crematum est corpus, nihil habet religionis: iniecta glaeba + tumulis 
et humatus est et glaeba uocatur, ac tum denique multa religiosa 
aura conplectitur. 

Possibly tumulo ts et humatus est et glaeba uocatur. When 
the earth has been thrown on, the man is considered to have 
been formally buried in a tomb, and the so-called earth-throwing 
is effected ; and from that time forward the place of sepulture 
(locus ubi cremutum est corpus) comprehends a number of re- 
ligious sanctions, 
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Amm. Marcell. xxu. 14. 3 

Et quamquam his paribusque de causis indignaretur, tacens 
tamen motumque in anims retinens potestate sollemnva celebrabat. 

It would be more like ordinary Latin if Amm. wrote inmo- 
tamque anim. retinens potestatem. 


Xx. 15.16 Speaking of the crocodile Amm. says 


Noctibus quiescens per undas, diebus humi +uituperatur confi- 
dentia cutis, quam ita ualidam gerit ut evus terga cataphracta 
ux tormentorum ictibus perforentur. 

I fancy Amm. wrote wiperatur ‘it basks like a viper’ on the 
ground. But I have not been able to find any authority for 
this in itself natural word. 


XXIV. 3.17 

Aemilianus enim testudine lapidea tectam successerat portam, 
sub qua tutus et latens dum moles saxeas tdetegunt hostes urbem 
nudatam inrugnt. 


What meaning is there in detegunt? The stone masses are 
not uncovered, but aimed at the besieging works, i.e. derigunt. 


“XXIV. 6.13 
perrupissetque ciuitatis aditus lapsorum agminibus mixtus, 
nt dux Victor nomine manibus erectis prohibuisset et uocrbus. 
For lapsorum, I suspect we should write lassorum. 


14. Sonent Hectoreas poetae ueteres pugnas, fortitudinem 
Thessalt ducts extollant, longae loquantur aetates Sophanem et 
Aminiam et Callumachum et Cynaegirum, Medicorum in Graecia 
fulmina ila bellorum. 

This passage is one of the most signal illustrations of a fact 
not, so far as I know, observed hitherto of Ammianus'’ style, its 
tendency to the rhythm of the scazon. It may be traced in 
almost every part of his history. 


Vetus poesis Hectoris sonet pugnas, 
Tollatur astris Thessali ducis wrtus, 
Longae Sophanen proloquantur aetates, 
Ameinian Callimachon et Cynaeguron, 
Tot Medicorum fulmina illa bellorwm. 
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There must be a mistake here, as the meaning is obviously 
that the large sums given to support the schools, and the letters 
which Eumenius received urging him to undertake the teaching 
in them, proved that those who gave so largely and wrote so 
enthusiastically felt a pleasure in encountering in the streets 
the youths there educated. Possibly /aetae is an error for laete, 
which with afict might = laetitia affici ‘to be delighted’; bat 
if so, it is somewhat out of its natural position ; though this is 
a very uncertain objection in the Latin of so late a period. 
Or, retaining laetae, we may suppose some word like pariter or 
gaudio has fallen out, perhaps from the crowding of ablatives in 
the sentence. 


Paneg. vil. B, 

v. Exercitum illum qui Bononiensis oppidi litus insederat 
terra pariter ac mari saepsit, cwm reciprocos aestus illus 
elementi iactis inter undas uallis diremisset, ut quorum portas 
Jluctus allueret, mare et quod tangerent perdidissent. 

Bahrens changes mare et quod to ei quo mare. Accepting 


ei, I should prefer to leave the rest unchanged, mare ei quod 
tangerent perdidissent, ‘the very men (the inhabitants of Bou- 
logne) whose gates were washed by the waves, had lost the sea 
which was in reach of their hands,’ 


Pacati Panegyr, x. | 

Vt indefessa uertigo caelum rotat, ut maria aestibus Fin- 
quinata sunt, ut stare sol nescit: ita tu, imperator, continuatis 
negotiis et in se quodam orbe redewntibus semper exercitus es. 

The Vatican MS. which gives iquinata has also a correction 
of it inqguieta. Bihrens conj. tnclinata, which is too particular 
a word, in my judgment: may not the right word be imquie- 
tata? whether as a distinct participle ‘the seas have become 
restless by the movement of the tides’, or as one of the 
numerous class of participial adjectives collected by Driiger 
Synt. 1. 24 sqq.: cf. concitatus. 


Ovid. Pont. 11. 7. 24 
In a review of Korn’s edition of the Epistles from Pontus 
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which appeared in the Academy of Jan. 8, 1870, I wrote as 
follows (p, 114): 

‘Again in 1, 7.24 A (the Hamburgensis) has Nec planis 
nostris casibus esse potes, 8 (the Bavaricus) Nec planus nostris 
c. e@. p., whence the probable reading Nee planus e nostris 
casibus esse puter against the Nec numerus nostris, nec fraus in 
n., non numerus nostris &c. of the inferior MSS.’ 


This conj. I subsequently sent to Merkel, who admitted it 
into his text of 1884. In Giithling’s new edition of the Pontic 
Epistles a nearly identical conj. Nec planus in nostris casibus 
esse putor is admitted, of which planus in is ascribed to A, 
Rothmaler, putor to Korn. On purchasing Rothmaler’s pam- 
phlet, I find that he read the line Nec planus in nostris casibus 
esse potest; but that his work was not published till after the 
battle of Sedan Sept. 1, 1870. I may therefore claim to myself 
priority in this certain and indubitable restoration, 

The same review contains also the following emendations of 
two passages of the Pontic Epistles, 


‘Again 1 8.11 A has quanta meridi, B quanta a te merui, 
whence the probable reading Quanta tamen widi (not as M. 
Korn, Quanta dei merui) tamen being like 55 Nos quoque westra 
tuuet quod qua licet ora uidemus in spite of my not being able 
to see Cesar in person; in 11, 8.70 A has Vtque meas aquila 
westraque . sequar 
tutaque < querar’ 
whence the probable reading V. m. a. signaque rara sequar, the 
intermediate stage of corruption being signa querar sequar. 


signa sequar, B Vtque meas aquilas 


I add a conj. on de Medic. Faciei 1, 2 which was published 
in my review of Kunz’s edition (Academy, Nov. 1883, p. 317): 
Discite quae faciem commendet cura, puellae, 
Et quo sit nobis tewra tuenda modo, 
‘If we are to suppose the second cura anything more than a 
dittographical error, I would propose to read pura tuenda “ and 
how it is to be guarded free from spots,” comparing 78 Ore 
fugant maculas and 98 Haerebit toto nullus in ore color. 
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Lucret. 1. 551—555 


Denique si nullam finem natura parasset 
Frangendis rebus, 1am corpora materiat 
Vsque redacta forent aevo frangente prwre, 
Vt ml ex illis a certo tempore posset 
Conceptum summum aetatis peruadere tfinis. 


The passage of Varro d. L. L. cited by Lachmann on 555 ‘ quare 
quod est peruade polum’ ualet ‘uade per polum’ would justify 
a correction less violent than his summa uetatis peruadere finis, 
namely of fins to fini, retaining summum ‘nothing could reach 
through the crowning-point of life with an end,’ i.e. pass through 
the stages of birth and consummation to destruction. 


Lucret. Vv. 396 


Ignis enim superaut et ambens multa perussit. 


The alteration of Lachmann superat et lambens, although lam- 
bens is found already in B as a correction, has never seemed to 
me convincing. The obvious meaning of ambens, whether for 
ambiens or a distinct word with the same sense, is ‘ compassing.’ 
Ambens is perhaps not unique in this passage of Lucretius. It 
seems to be the right word in Stat. Theb. 111. 443, where most 
MSS. give amens. The aged Adrastus rises at dawn ‘ compass- 
ing’ or ‘scheming much’ about the coming struggle. 


Mulia super bello generisque tumentibus ambens 
Incertusque animi, daret armis iura nouosque 
Gentibus incuteret stimulos, an fraena teneret 
frarum et motos capulis adstringeret enses 


and after long hesitation 


dubio sententia tandem 
Sera placet, uatum mentis ac prouida uert 
Sacra mouere deum. 


There is no talk of amentia here: it is the divided opinion of 
an old man pondering the doubtful issues of the future. Gro- 
novius saw this and finding antens in his best MS. conjectured 
angens, which however is impossible. Here again we must 


ADVERSARIA. II 


wait for further light from Glossaries, and from the unpublished 
scholia of the numerous unexamined Mss. of the Thebais. 


Gloss. Phillipps s.v. Adfricare. Adfricare est inficere unde 
seneca conuitctor delicatus paulatim eneruat et emollit wicinus 
diues cupiditatem irritat malignus comes quamuis candido et 
simplict rubiginem suam adfricuit 1. sua illum rubsgine infecit. 

The passage of Seneca is Epist. 7.7. I give publicity to 
this gloss because, so far as I have observed, glosses on words 
from Seneca, in which the author is named, are of rare occur- 
rence. . 


R. ELLIS. 


ON PROPERTIUS. 


I. 18. 27, 8 
Pro quo diuint fontes et frigida rupes 
Et datur inculto tramite dura ques. 


Any one who attentively reads this Elegy will, I think, con- 
vince himself that diwint is wrong. It 1s quite out of keeping 
with the feeling of the passage, not in itself (for, as Passerat 
shows, Theocritus in one of his finest Idylls invokes the Rivers 
as divine, “Ayxea xal trotapol, Ociov yévos VIII. 33) but in 
the particular setting in which it is found. ‘And now, as a 
return for my long patience, my reward is a rugged track, a 
cold rock, and divine springs.’ It is not difficult to conceal the 
feebleness of this by some poetical equivalent like ‘haunted’ 
or ‘hallowed’: but the incongruity remains, as the various con- 
jectures of Palmerius, Scaliger, Gronovius, Heinsius, and Mark- 
land show. Gruter’s Clitumni fontes does not suit the scene 
described, which is wild and rocky, not rich and riant; but 
I follow him in believing that a proper name is to be looked for; 
such a name is Clusini. Every school-boy is familiar with 
Horace’s complaint that Baiae with its hot springs was deserted 
for the cold founts of Clusium, Epp. 1. 15. 5 


sane murteta relingui 
Dictaque cessantem neruis elidere morbum 
Sulphura contemni uicus gemit, inuidus aegris 
Qui caput et stomachum supponere fontibus audent 
Clusinis, Gabiosque petunt et frigida rura. 


I fancy the coincidence found in many passages of the 
Roman Alcaeus with the Roman Callimachus may be traced 
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here. Propertius, sick with love, or real illness, is advised 
by his doctor, perhaps the same Musa who had brought the 
cold-water cure into fashion, to retire for change of air and 
cold bathing to Clusium. The scene described by the poet 
in the 18th Elegy is, we may suppose, an unfrequented spot 
in that neighbourhood; a mixture of wood rock and water 
falling over rock such as might give the idea of complete 
seclusion described in vv. 1, 2, Haec certe deserta loca et taciturna 
querenti et uocuwm Zephiri possidet aura nemus. As to the 
palaeographical change, el for d, or d for cl, is of the commonest; 
dusint would easily become diwint. 


Prop. 1. 20. 20 


Can it have been from this v. that Albertus Stadensis took 
the end of his pentameter, (Troilus I. 48) 


Mirandam Phrygibus applicuisse ratem? 


If he did, Propertius or at least excerpts from him must have 
been read cire. 1280—1250, which is generally denied at the 
present time. Cf. L 711 lacrimis femina trita suis with Prop. 
tr. 11, 30 Lt famulos inter femina trita suos; 1, 106 Fidens 
in celeres Protesilae pedes with Prop. 111. 9, 18 Est quibus in 
celeres gloria nata pedes, At any rate it is to be remembered 
that the Anthologies or Deflorations of Latin poetry made 
in the Middle Ages sometimes contain not more than two, or 
at most three, passages from particular authors. The Bodleian 
Library three or four years back bought a Defloration in 
which there are four verses of Valerius Flaccus, 1. 76, 1. 39, 
v. 324, vil. 416, and no more. The fact is interesting in itself, 
from the extreme rarity of quotations from Valertus Flaccus, 
and as suggesting what may have occurred in other cases, 
Albertus Stadensis (a wholesale pilferer) has, so far as I have 
been able to observe, only one distich from the Ibis, vv, 203—4 
which occur Vi. 147, 148, 


Prop. 1. 2, 12 
That Turnebus was right in restoring Brimo for primo, 
seems probable from the epithet goPepoupatos applied to 
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her on a gem, in the vocative dofepoupare Boro (Kopp 
de difficult. interpr. § 629 gives a perverse explanation of 
this which will hardly stand the test of criticism). For the 
whole elegy consistently describes Cynthia as an awe-inspiring 
beauty: she is compared with Pallas bearing the Gorgon’s head 
on her breast, with Ischomache the heroic-limbed, the grand 
figure that inspired the lust of the Centaurs, lastly with the 
virginal Brimo of the terrible eyes. 


i. 3. 22 


Carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa sucs. 


Lucian de Mercede Conductis 38 év yap te nal tovTo Tav 
Gv\NwY Ka\NwTLGpAaTwY avTois SoKEl, HY NéyNTAaL WS TeTraLoEv- 
, 24 ‘ t \ a wv 9 \ 
pévat Te elol Kal hirocodot: Kal Trolovolw agpatTa ov TroAV 
THs Lamdovs atrodéovta. 


AA Uret et Eoos, uret et Hesperios. 


Oraculum ap. Paus. vi. 8, 9 AunOeis écrrepiovow bn’ avdpda- 
ow nmol TE. 


1. 10. 13 


Iam negat Euphrates equitem post terga tuert 
Parthorum et Crassos se tenwsse dolet. 


Hertzberg translates ‘Henceforth Euphrates declares that 
-no Parthian horseman looks behind him.’ This is not the 
natural meaning of the words, and was doubtless caused by 
the awkwardness of post terga being applied to a river. It 
seems a sufficient answer to this objection that the river is very 
distinctly personified; it denies (negat) and grieves (dolet). 
The expression is obviously taken from an army or commander 
retreating before a victorious foe, and continually looking back to 
see whether he is on the track. Pacatus in his Panegyric 
addressed to the Emperor Theodosius has a very similar passage 
ce. Xxxvil. Ibat interim Maszimus, ac te post terga respectans 
in modum amentis attonitus auolabat. 


11. 16. 8 
Et stolidwm pleno wellere carpe pecus. 


ON PROPERTIUS. 15 


The comparison of a rich and stolid lover with a thick- or 
gold-fleeced sheep is common. Diog. L. Vit. Diog. 47 rév 
Tovotov anal wpdBatoy elre ypvoduadrov, Caligula called 
Tunius Silanus a golden sheep (Tac. Ann, xm. 1, ef, Dion C. 
LIX. 8). 

11, 29, 35, 6 

Apparent non ulla toro uestigia presso 
Signa uoluptatis, nec iacuisse duos. 

Voluptas seems to have here a quasi-special meaning = semen 
emissum, as in Hyg, P. A. 1. 13 of Hephaestus effudit in terram 
uoluptatem; and nearly so Truc. 11. 6, 38 Scholl Quique mihi 
magni doloris onus per uoluptatem tuam Condidisti in corpus. 

11. 30, 33, 4 

Nec tu wirginibus reuerentia moueris ora 
Hie quoque non nescit quid sit amare chorus. 

A very good commentary on this passage is supplied by 
Tzetzes’ Scholia on Lycophron 831. Aé Modcas rij mpos “Adpo- 
Sitnv opyi pepopevat, SioTt woNAds avTay eis Epwra Kivjcaca 


erolnaev avdpact prynvat Kal Texely, olov Kardon €€ Olaypod 
receiv Opdéa ral KupoPava, Tepyreydpny éx Xtptpovos ‘Pion, 
Krew & &€« Maryrntos Aivov, tov éepwopevov avtis “Adwviy 
am@réxreway. 


Ir. 32, 6 
Appia cur totiens te wia ducit anum? 

I believe this, the reading of all good mss., to be right. 
Cynthia, as she grew more profligate, withdrew more and more 
from the places where she was likely to encounter Propertius. 
She made journeys to Praeneste or Tusculum; had herself 
driven to Tibur: was carried along the Appian road—Propertius 
does not say where,—possibly to Lanuvium, possibly to Cumae; 
for Cumae would. be reached by a branch-road from Capua 
to which the wia Appia led. But wherever it was, she went in 
the disguise of an old woman: for such is the natural meaning 
of the words, as I saw long ago, and as I find from Bahrens’ 
edition, Fonteine (a critic for whose opinion I have, in general, 
no great respect) has also divined. But why should she go 
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in this disguise? (1) To escape observation (2) as a decent 
plea for bandying abusive language (3) as a frolic. An old 
woman driving in a fast equipage (Iv. 8. 15—18) along so 
frequented a thoroughfare would attract the notice of roystering 
or rowdy young men; they would surround and stop the vehicle; 
would threaten, even attempt forcible hustling; on ascertaining 
the secret, perhaps the motive of the disguise, would change 
their tone and assume the respectful demeanour of admirers or 
gallants. A passage of Nonnus (Comm. on Gregory Nazianzen 
1. 64) suggested and will explain my view T'uvy ris xadXoupévn, 
ws pév Tives A€yovat, DiBvdrdAa, ws Sé GArAoe Dipovyn, ws 8é 
Erepot, Dirvpa, éceiaOn mapa Tivos veavioxov. “H &é yuvn vBpu- 
orixw@tepov StevexOcioa pos Tov veavioxov UBpicev adtov. "Hy 
5é 4 BBpis 7 AeyOcioa Eupetpos atixos, Kal THs appovias tov 
Néyou THS ypacs apecdons Tois TrapioTapévots TO péTpOY TOD 
atiyou éaBov' Kat obtws érexvdOn Ta Tepi Tors oTixous. 
This extraordinary version of the story of the Sibyl (Phemonoe) 
is obviously an invention drawn from every-day life. The 
young man shakes the crone; she replies with insulting 
language, which falls naturally into cadence; the bystanders 
catch the trick, and the divine art of poetry is the result. May 
we now return to Cynthia, and on the strength of Nonnus’ 
story, invent a possible episode of real Roman life ? Propertius 
in the Elegy where he describes the person of Cynthia (11. 2) 
ends with this prayer: 


Hane utinam faciem nolit mutare senectus 
Etst Cumaeae saecula uatis aget. 


and we know from It. 3. 21, 22 that she composed verses. She 
has heard the Kuhemeristic explanation of this story of the 
Cumaean Sibyl, and acts it in person: assumes the dress of an 
aged woman, white hair, bowed and tremulous body &c, and is 
driven so on the Appian way in the direction of the legendary 
abode of the prophetess. On the way she falls in with a 
party of young men; they treat her ruaely; she replies with 
abusive verses; then a noisy scene ensues, which ends with 
the discovery of the disguise and the retirement of the party to 
a taberna such as is described in Iv. 8. 
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The Hymn here describes Anchises as tending cattle on Mount 
Ida; Propertius goes further and imagines him reared on Ida: 
hence Ida parens is, I imagine, the right reading. 


i. 1. 25—27 . 

Nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
Fluminaque Haemonio comminus isse uiro, 
Idaeum Simoenta Iows cunabula parut. 

Haupt, as is well known, following the Naples ms. which 
omits the words cunabula parui, accepted a conj. of Gustav 
Wolff’s Touts cum prole Scamandro, which has been adopted by 
the last German editor as well as by Mr Postgate. I am glad 
to see that Palmer has not been misled by this ingenious emend- 
ation, which I cannot but think wrong. Not only has Manilius 
11. 15 Touts et cunabula magni, Ovid Touts incunabula Creten, but 
the very expression of Propertius is to be found in Pacatus’ Paneg. 
Theodos. Iv. terra Cretensis parut Touts gloriata cunabulis. 
Palmer’s clever conj. Idaeos montes Touts incunabula parut may 
be right: but I do not feel certain that the Ms. reading is 
vicious. What harshness is there in supposing that the poet in 
v. 26 spoke of rivers generally, then in 27 specified one? At 
any rate the superstructure which has been built up on the 
accidental omission of two words in the Naples Ms. is very frail, 
and will not stand the test of serious criticism. Hertzberg’s 
note sufficiently, to my mind, explains the confusion between 
the Cretan and Trojan Ida. 


ll. 9. 43, 44 
Inter Callimachi sat erit placuisse hbellos 
Et cecinisse modis, dure poeta, tuis. 

It is just possible that dure poeta is right, and alludes to the 
harsh sweetness of Callimachus’ elegies. Meleager in Anth. P. 
I. 1. 21, 22 speaks of 46U te pvprov Kaddpayou, orugerod 
pecrov aet wérXtTOS. And does not this well characterize the 
peculiar mixture of tenderness and hardness in the poems of 
Propertius ? 

rit. 11. 5 

~Venturam melius praesagit nauita mortem - 
Vulneribus didicit miles habere metum. 


ON PROPERTIUS. 19 


Propertius seems here to have in his mind a passage of 
Pindar, Nem. vir. 17 
copot 5é wédAAovra TpLTaioy dvenov 
Euabov, ovd vid xépdet Barov. 


In this sodol seems to correspond to nauita, the seaman, i.e. 
the trained seaman, as opposed to the man who commits his life 
to the waters without any knowledge of the sea. But mortem 
of mss. can hardly be right, and noctem which is found as a 
correction in F and V is not much better. I suggest molem, 
used in the same sense as in Aen, v. 789 [pse mihi nuper Inbycis 
tu testis in undis Quam molem subito excterit. 


ur 23. 19 


Me miserum, his taliquis rationem scribit auari. 
Et pont duras inter ephemeridas. 

The Bodl. Ms. purchased by Mr H. O. Coxe in 1870 has 
aliquid. This seems to me very probably right. ‘Some miserly 
thing writes an account in these tablets.’ This is not the only 
place where I think this Ms, may be worth considering, All 
Biahrens’ Mss, in the above passage agree in auart. 


Iv. 3. 47, 8 
Nec me tardarent Scythiae vuga, cum pater altas 
+Africus in glaciem frigore nectit aquas. 
Possibly Arcticus. 
Iv. 5. 21 


Si te Eoa Dorozantum 
Derorantum 


Seu quae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua. 


tuuat aurea rupa 


I have never doubted that the mysterious dorozantum or 
doroxatum or derorantum was some Oriental name: see my 
University College (London) Programme for 1872—3. The 
name I now think may be Dar(i)sanum or Darizanum, an ex- 
panded form of the same word as Stephanus of Byzantium has 
preserved s. v. Aapoavia. monis “Ivdun, év 4 avOnuepov imatcov 
iatoupyovat yuvaixes, ws Atoviowos Bacoapixév tpitn. We 
might then read rica, and understand a kind of Indian shawl 

2—2 
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which could be used to cover the face like a veil. The texture of 
these Indian zrémda, as well as the fact of their being woven in 
one day, would make them curious and therefore sought after by 
women like Cynthia. 


Iv. 5. 64 
Per tenues ossa sunt numerata cutes. 


Lactant. de mort. Persecutorum XXxXIll. miserabilt macie 
cutis lurida longe inter ossa consederat. 


Iv. 7.77, 8. Ina former number of this Journal I proposed 
to read these two verses thus | 
Vna Clytaemnestrae stuprum uel adultera Cressae 
Portat mentitae lignea monstra bows. 


I have since found the following illustration of my conj. | 
Anth, L. 131 Riese 
Vatem te poterit reddere ligneum. 
Qui uaccam trabibus lust adulteris. 


Iv. 10. 18 | 
Vrbis uirtutisque parens sic uincere sueutt, 
Qut tuht aprico frigida castra lare. | 
Until some tolerable explanation of aprico is discovered, I 
shall continue to prefer Passerat’s a prisco to any of the con- 
jectures I have seen. ‘Who from the plainness of his old- 
fashioned house learnt to bear the cold of the camp.’ 


Iv. 7. 79, 80 
Pelle hederam tumulo, mihi quae pugnante corymbo 
+Mollt contortis alligat ossa comis. 


It seems very strange that all modern editors that I have 
seen write Mollia. Can there be any reasonable doubt that it is 
not the bones of Cynthia, but the ivy which wreaths about them, 
that 1s soft? Read therefore Mollis. The rhythm is the same 
as In X. 38 


Ceruiz Romanos sanguine lauit equos. 


R, ELLIS. 


CONIECTANEA. 


VARRO. 


Nonius p. 543 has the following gloss: Encombomatia et 
pernacides, genera vestium puellarium. Varro, Cato vel de 
liberis educandis, “ Ut puellae habeant potius in vestitu chla- 
mydas, encombomata ac pernacidas, quam togas.” For pernacidas 
(this, not parn- is the MS. spelling) I propose to read pero- 
natridas, or peronetridas. See Liddell and Scott s,v. zrepovntpis. 


CICERO. 


Pro Plancio § 95 me arcem facere e cloaca, lapidemque ex 
sepulchro venerart pro deo. Dobree conjectured aram for arcem: 
perhaps we should read arcum, an arch, which would be more to 
the point, | 


LUCRETIUS. 


4418 Nubila dispicere et caelum ut videare wdere 
Corpora mirando sub terras abdata caelo. 


For caelum (see Munro’s critical note) I would propose 
rerum: so that corpora rerum would = res: see Munro on 5 
235, “terrat corpus, a favourite periphrasis, a8 corpus aquae, 
Neptunt, and the like.” 


Livy. 


2238 Nem vincti solutique se undique in publicum pro- 
ropiunt. I think vincti is a gloss on neat, and therefore propose 
to expunge it. 
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QUINTILIAN. 


161. The words est etiam sua loquentibus observatio, sua 
scribentibus, surely belong to the end of the fifth chapter, not 
to the beginning of the sixth. The sixth properly begins with 
the definition of sermo or usage, while the fifth ends with the 
discussion of words. I would therefore propose to write the 
whole as follows: 1 5 72 Nam ne ‘balare’ quidem aut ‘ hinnire’ 
fortiter diceremus, nisi tudicio vetustatis niterentur. Est etiam 
sua loquentibus observatio, sua scribentibus. 

6 1. Sermo constat ratione, vetustate, auctoritate, consuetu- 
dine. | 

10 1 83. Quod de Pericle veteris comoediue testimoniwm est 
...1n labris evus sedisse quandam persuadendi deam. The last 
three words are so clumsy that I cannot but think that guan- 
dam is a corruption for Suadam, upon which persuadend: deam 
is a gloss. Compare Cicero Brutus § 59 Iles6e quam vocant 
Graeci, curus effector est orator, hanc Suadam appellant Ennius, 
ut, quam deam in Pericl labris scripsit Eupolis sessitavisse, 
huius hic medullam nostrum oratorem fuisse dixerit. 


MARIUS VICTORINUS. 


P. 9 Keil (from Varro). [Nemo et nullus] quorum genetivum - 
casum aliter quam nos veteres extulerunt: nemini enim et nulli 
dizerunt. Item ad bonae fruges quoque, nos bonae frugi ete. 
I propose At idem bonae frugis quoque: idem meaning veteres. 


P.11. Nostra Latint cum litteris uterentur: surely Latini 
is a gloss for nostre. | 


CLEDONIUS. 


P. 47 Keil. Gemitumque carentum pro carentium. Read 
cadentum pro cadentium: Aen. 10 674 gemitumque cadentum 
Accyno. | 


SERVIUS IN DONATUM. 


P. 444 Keil. Plinius dicit barbarismum esse sermonem 
unum in quo vis sua esset contra naturam, Pliny seems to have 


CONIECTANEA. | 3 


differed from other scholars in applying the word barbarismus 
not only to mistakes in single words, but to mistakes in 
sentences or combinations of words (sermones): and to have 
distinguished between barbarismus and soloecismus as between 
a violation of nature and a violation of custom: Pompeius p. 283. 
Keil; Vide quem ad modum expressit Plinius...... Quid est 
barbarismus ? quod non dicitur per naturam. Quid est soloecis- 
mus? quod male per artem dicitur. Barbarismus is also applied 
to a faulty combination (in this case a faulty scansion) by 
Consentius p. 393 Keil: primum illud dicunt, structuras contra 
rationem temporum factas barbarismi mitio censendas. Taking 
this passage into consideration I should propose to read in Servius 
Plinius dicit barbarismum esse sermonem unum cuius (for unum 
an guovis) structura (for sua) esset contra naturam: using struc- 
tura in the general sense of structure. | 


[SERGIUS] EXPLAN. AD DONATUM. 


P. 532 Keil (from Varro). Stic in loquentium legentiumque 
voce, ubi sunt prosodiae velut stamina, acuta tenuor est quam 
gravis &c. For istamina Keil prints stamina, meaning, I sup- 
pose, threads or strings. But these are called in the rest of 
the passage chordae, and, besides, the context requires a word 
meaning intervals. Seeing this, Wilmanns (De M. Terent: Var- 
ronis Scriptis Grammaticis p.59) proposed d:actnpara : 1t would 
be nearer to the manuscripts to read distamzna. 


SALVIAN DE GUBERNATIONE DEI. 


1§ 47. Qua ut alle ait, aliena nobis, nostra plus alus pla- 
cent. For tlle I propose Publilius, i.e. Publilius Syrus. 
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NOTES IN LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


[Words marked * are not to be found in the lexicons of Georges or 
Lewis and Short, but some of them are in De Vit’s Forcellini.] 


Alapa manumissionis, <A trace of this supposed proceeding 
may perhaps be found in the words of Sedulius, Carm. Pasch. 
5 102, 


Haec sputa per Dominum nostram lavere figuram, 
Mis alapis nobis libertas mamma plausit. 


In a former note in this Journal, in which I tried to shew 
that there was very little evidence, if any, for the alapa manu- 
missionis, I omitted to quote Isidore 9 4 48 (= Schol. to 
Persius 5 75) Apud veteres quotiens manu mittebant, alapa 
percussos circumagebant. 

Assisa is quoted from Isid. Ord. Creat. 9 7 by Georges 
as = the flood-tide. The word is surely accessa: Servius Aen. 
1 246. 

Babiger, or brabiger stultus: so a great many glossaries: 
see Loewe, Prodromus p. 54. Surely for barbiger, a greybeard : 
compare Cicero pro Murena § 26, where barbatus is used in 
this sense; haec 1am tum apud illos barbatos ridicula, credo, 
videbantur, 

Cabanna. Add Commentum Bernense in Donati Barbaris- 
mum, (Hagen’s Anecdota Helvetica p. cxv) casulae pastorum 
vel cavannae. , 

Censeo, to brand, with abl. of the offence: Consentius 
p. 398 Keil, barbarismi vitio censendas. 

Circumactio: add Pliny (?) ap. Charis. p. 88 Keil, vult 
Plinius......vorticem circumactionem undae esse. 

* Conlativus, grammatical t. t., = susceptible of comparison ; 
Charis. p. 189 Keil (according to the Naples MS.) conlatia (i.e. 
conlativa) sunt adverbia...propius, proxime. Keil reads conlaéa. 

Dissertor. Add Servius (Daniel) Aen. 2 149; unde qui 
plane loquuntur dissertores fiunt et diserts vocantur. 


NOTES IN LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 25 


Dissimilis ab, unlike to: add Consentius p. 396, Cledonius 
p. 11 Keil, 

Duplex as grammatical t. t., =dualis: Charis. p. 175 dixere 
pro dimerunt, muniere pro munierunt, quam jiguram alii duplicem 
ewistimant. 

Factura= make. Georges has only one instance from Gellius; 
add Ti. Donatus on Aen. 5 262, duplicem facturam. 

Facundus and facundia, of style in writing: Quintilian 8 
1 3 7. Livio, mirae facundiae viro: Martial 5 30 3 facundi 
scaena Catulli: Statius Silv. 1 4 28—30 seu plana solutis Cum 
struis orsa modis, seu cum tibi dulcis in artum Frangitur et 
nostras curat facundva leges. 

* Follesco = tumesco, Gloss. Epinal. 

Iuata=concerning: add Faustus Reiensis Epist. p, 6 (Engel- 
brecht) quo modo iuata substantiam Dei in quadam epistula 
scriptum sit. 

Libitus -iis, inclination: add Cledonius p. 25 Keil, 

Lucunar, parallel form of lacunar, Charis. p. 38. 

*Malchio. On a former occasion I called attention to the 
Latin-Greek gloss Malchio anéns, and suggested that Trimalchio 
meant therefore rpis ands. This hypothesis is supported by 
the fact that Martial calls his Zoilus Malchio; 3 82 32 hos 
Malchionis patimur improbi fastus, 

Newus of a prisoner: add Sedulius Pasch, Carm, 4 25 solatur 
nexos in carcere. 

Oblitteratus in grammar = pluperfect: Charis. p. 168 oblitte- 
ratae ut imaveram. 

Obter; preposition, add Charis, p, 230. 

* Occruciare; Scriptor De Idiom. Gen,, Gramm. Lat, 4 p, 570 
Keil. 

Pactilis. Mr Lindsay of Jesus College adds, to the instance 
quoted in Georges, Acta Fratrum Arvalium p, cxix |. 35 
Henzen, (and passim), cum corona pactili rosacia. 

* Parenturium, a service in honour of parents, Charis. p. 34. 

Partio = qualitas, Charisius p. 114 Keil Nam partiones 
orationis quae appellantur qualitates hoc modo observandum. 
Nam qualitas est et speciei, ut niger taeter, et quantitatis, ut 
magnus ingens. Hae partiones trifariam declinantur, id est 
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absolutive comparative superlative. Is the word partio in this 
sense the abstract from pario? If so it must mean meta- 
phorically genus, kind or species. 

Passio, of verbs, passive force, as opposed to actus, Con- 
sentius p. 366, 368 Keil, And so 

Patientia. Consentius p. 366 ea quae patientiam habent 
interdum eiusmodi sunt ut agentem eatrinsecus demonstrent, 
sicutt est secor pulsor vapulo. 

Perfectus, as grammatical t. t., = superlative, Charis. p. 189, 
of the adverbs penissime and penitissime. Of the positive degree, 
Consentius p. 843 Keil. 

Pliga in the sense of a line. Add Q. Curtius 6 2(6) 13 ad 
Tanaim recta plaga attinent. 

Popa = tabernarius: Gloss. Epinal. 

Praesento = to represent: Cledonius p. 49 Keil ; Ideo pro- 
nomen vocatiwum casum non habet, res quae nomen praesentat. 

*Praesitlium. I infer the existence of this word from the 
passage of Varro preserved by Marius Victorinus p. 9 Keil, 
Sed nos nunc et adventum et apud per d potius quam per r 
scribimus, arventum et apur, et inguam per | potius quam per d, et 
praesidium per d potius quam perl. I suppose that praesilium 
must have stood to praesul as consiliwm to consul, and that 
confusion afterwards arose between praesilium and praesidium. 

Recidivus = returning: Sedulius Pasch. Carm. 4 140 recidivo 
tramite: so Pasch. Op. 4 12. Recidiva lu«=returning light, 

‘Pasch. Op, 3 12. 

Recuro=to repair. Add to the instances in Georges C.I. L. 
9 5804 (Cluentum) inpendio suo recuraverunt. 

Regularis =regular. Add Cledonius p. 33 Keil, accentus 
in Romanis verbis et in regularibus quaerere debemus. 

Seriptor in the sense of a prose author as opposed to a poet, 
Varro ap. Diom. p. 426 Keil, eorwm quae apud poetas et scrip- 
tores dicuntur: apud poetas, ut ordo servetur, apud scriptores, 
ut ordo careat vitiis. — 

Succedaneus: applied as a grammatical term to the pronoun : 
Varro ap. Cledon. p. 49 Ideo haec pars succedanea dicitur, quia 
non potest in eadem locutione esse, hoc est, quia bis nomen repeti 
non potest. 





PART OF THE EXCERPTA CHARISII, ce. 27 


Superfusio: add Ti. Donatus Aen. 5 323 ex superfusione aquae. 

* Tilinus, of linden-wood: Gloss. Hild. telinum philyrinum. 

Unitus as a grammatical term: Cledonius p. 44, Unita 
(forma nominis) est quando omnes casus similes sibt sunt: 
opposed to binaria, ternaria, quaternaria, quinaria, senaria. 


PART OF THE E£XCERPTA CHARISII AND THE 
FRAGMENT DE IDIOMATIBUS GENERUM PRINTED 
IN THE FOURTH VOLUME OF KEIL'SS GRAH- 
MATICI LATINI. 


On pp. 551—554 of the first volume of Keil’s Grammaticr 
Latium is a list of nouns which, though identical in meaning, 
differ in gender in Greek and Latin. I do not know whether 
it has been observed that this list and that given by the 
Scriptor de Idiomatibus Generum in Keil’s fourth volume are 
evidently copies from the same original catalogue, and may 
be used to supplement each other. An important point of 
difference between them is that the list in the Excerpta 
Charisit constantly omits the Greek equivalent. Let me 
proceed to prove my statement by a comparison of the two: 


Nomina quae apud Romanos masculina, apud Graecos 


Femina. 
_ Exe. Charis. Scriptor De Idiom. Gen. 
fire actus n mpakis hic adventus n tapovota 
— affectus accentus 7 mpoowdia, apats 
— accentus arcus vanis, apis 
angulus ywvia arbitratus peoureia 
ascensus amplexus tjepurdoKn 
aditus ardor Kavos 
adventus actus mpakus 
anus 7 &pa affectus 5saBeces 
apex Képata aditus elaodos, évrev&ts 
clamor angulus ywvia 
conplexus alvus yaornp 
casus alveus 1 Tov troTapod KolTn, 


clipeus nrot TO Babos 
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conspectus 

coetus 

coitus | 

calz mrépva aKtiopa do- 
.Beartos 

carcer 

conatus 

census 

crbus 

coactus n avayKn 

canus ToALa 

concursus 

cantus 

concentus cuvmdy 

collis axpapeva 

cultus 

caliz xurwE 

comitatus cuvexinpula 

clivus avaBaats 

calor 

calculus yndos 

callis dtpazrds 

culmus Kadapn 

consulatus 

carduus xwvapa 

cUppus oTnAN 


auditus axon 

arbutus xopapos 
aspectus mpocowes 
accessus é7riBacts 
ascensus avaBacts 
acus padgis, Bedovn 
apex n Képaca 

hic clamor y Boy, 7 xpavyn 
complexus teptTNoKy 
CASUS TTT@OLS 

clipeus aazris 
conspectus atroyres 
coetus avvooos 

coitus cuvova la 

cala wrépva 

carcer puraxn, agernpla . 
census atroypadn 
cibus Tpopn 

canus Troda 
concursus avvdpoky 
cantus @dn 

concentus avv@dia 
collis axpwpea 
cultus TnméXera 
conventus avvodos 
calix Kure 
comitatus cvvobia 
calor Oépun 

calculus swypos 
culmus 7 KaXapn Tod otTou 
consulatus vmatea 
carduus Kivapa 
capex tupKaia 
cippus oTnAN. 


I might shew similar correspondences through the remaining 
lists, but these, I imagine, will be taken as sufficient to prove 


my point. 
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NOTES ON VERGIL. 
Eclogues. 

113. An analogous distinction to that drawn by some 
ancient grammarians between protenus and protinus was made 
by Verrius Flaccus between quatenus and quatinus: Festus p. 
258 Miller; Quatenus significat qua fine....at quatinus quoniam. 

5 37. For the nuisance caused by the presence of avena 
compare Cato R. R. 37 5 avenamque destringas : Cic. Fin. 5 § 91 
ne seges quidem spices uberibus et crebris st avenam uspiam videris : 
Digest 9 2 27 14 st lohum aut avenam in segetem alienam inie- 
certs, quo eam tu inquinares. : 


Georgics. 

1.106. Deinde satis flurium inducit rivosque sequentis. 
The Codex Romanus reads fluentes for sequentis. I suppose 
that fluentes points to a lost reading recentes, on which fluentes 
was a gloss: compare Servius Aen. 6 635 recens semper fluens. 

1 257, ‘The expression signorum obitus et ortus may be 
found in Cicero De Inventione 1 § 59. 

1 442. Consentius p. 398 Keil quotes with refulserit for 
refugertt. 

2445. Pandas carinas is from Ennius (Ann. 560 Vahlen) 
pandam ductura carinam. 

3 234. Ad pugnam proludit. Proludo and prolusio in this 
sense may be illustrated from Cic. De Oratore 2 § 325: ipsis 
sententus quibus proluseris: Divin. in Caec. § 47, where pro- 
lusio is opposed to pugna: Seneca De Ira 2 2 principia prolu- 
dentia adfectibus : Juvenal 5 26 wrgia proludunt. 

472. Fractos sonitus tubarum. Comp. Tacitus Germania 3 
asperitas soni et fractum murmur. 

4167. Aut—aut =alu—ali: so Sallust Iug. 60 4 monere 
alu, alta hortari, aut manu significare aut nita corporibus: Aen. 
7 164 Aut acres tendunt arcus, aut lenta lacertis spicula contor- 
quent. The usage is frequent in Tacitus. . 
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4199. Aut fetus nixibus edunt. The well-attested reading 
nexibus is supported by Prudentius Cathem. 3 75, apis...nerilis 
imscia conubrt. 


Aeneid. 


1 1. One more important: testimony should be added to 
the many already collected in support of the theory that the 
Aeneid begins with Arma virumque cano and not with Ille ego. 
It is that of Quintilian (11 3 35 foll.), who distinctly treats the 
passage Arma virumque-—moenia Romae as an independent 
paragraph or period. Secundum est ut sit oratio distincta, id est 
qui dicit ut inciprat ubs oportet et desinat. Observandum etiam, 
quo loco sustinendus et quasi suspendendus sermo stt, quod Graect 
UrodtacroAny vel Vroatvypny vocant, quo deponendus. Suspen- 
ditur ‘arma virumque cano,’ quia ilud ‘virum’ ad sequentia 
pertinet, ut sit ‘virum Trovae qui primus ab oris’ et hic tterum. 
Nam etiamsi aliud est unde venit quam quo venit, non distin- 
guendum tamen, quia utrumque eodem verbo continetur ‘ venit.’ 
Tertio ‘ Italiam,’ quia interrectio est ‘ fato profugus’ et continuum 
sermonem, gui fuctebat ‘Italiam Lamnaque’ dividit. Ob ean- 
demque causam quarto ‘ profugus, deinde ‘ Lavinaque ventt litora,’ 
ubt iam erit distinctio, quia inde alius incigit séensus. Sed in 
wpsis etiam distinctionibus tempus alias brevius, alias longius da- 
bimus : interest enim sermonem finiant an sensum. Itaque illam 
distinctionem ‘litora’ protinus altero sptritus initio insequar : 
cum tlluc venero ‘atque altae moena Romae, deponam et morabor 
et novum rursus exordium faciam. 

102. Talia iactantr. Compare Livy 3 47, similia his ab 
Icilio ractabantur. 

122. Lazs laterum compagibus, &c. Compare Seneca De 
Ir, 210 8 cuius navigium multam undique laxatis compagibus 
aquam trahit. 

224. Despicio, to look down upon: Martial 13 99 2 despicit 
lla (caprea) canes. 

264. Moresque viris et moenia ponet. Martial 9 102 21 
templa deo, mores populis dedit, otia ferro. 

355. Crudeles aras. Charisius p. 33 Keil, ‘arae’ pro pena- 
tibus ; dicimus namque ‘ ara’ singulariter. 
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448, Nexaeque Aere trabes. It should have been added, 
in Conington’s note, that the reading nirae is confirmed by the 
passage of Varro quoted by Servius, trisulcae fores...graves 
atque innixae in cardinum tardos turbines. 

452. <Adflictis melius confidere rebus. Comp. Sallust Iug. 
75 1, Iugurtha rebus suis diffidens: C.1. L. 11175 re sua difei- 
dens aspere afieicta. 

726. To my note on laquear and lacuar add the testimony 
of Priscian 1 p. 127 Keil, lacus lacunar, laqueus autem (facit) 
laquear. . 

2 265. Pelidesque Neoptolemus, primusque Machaon. 
Comp. Aen. 3 58 delectos populi ad proceres primumque pa- 
rentem. 

322. Res summa, I have here observed, probably means 
res publicu. This usage may be illustrated by Livy 3 51, placere 
decem creart quit summae ret praeessent ; ‘to take the common 
cause in hand.’ 

591. Confessa deam. Martial 10 84 9, Vis tu simplicius 
senem fatert. 

654. Inceptoque et sedibus haeret in tsdem. With this 
conceit compare Caesar Bell. Civ. 3 39, Hue officio atque opprdo 
Manius Acilius legatus praeerat. 

3 230. The well attested reading clausam circum may 
perhaps point to clausa in circum, closed so as to form a circle. 
Circus is used in this sense 5 109, 289, 551. 

363. For religio in the sense of a supernatural power 
compare further Nonius p. 52, Adorare, proptiare reluguones. 

484, For honos=vir honoratus compare Martial 8 8 4, Te 
colat omnis honos. 

549. Obvertimus should simply be explained ‘turn round,’ 
0b =circum as in obambulare, obsidere, obire and many other 
verbs, | 

4 51. Moras nectere, I should have said, occurs in Seneca 
Ir. 3 39 3. 

213. Loc leges should be explained, not with Conington 
and Schaper, ‘the sovereignty over the spot,’ nor quite, with 
Kennedy, ‘the laws regulating the site,’ but ‘the conditions on 
which she is allowed to occupy the place.’ 
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329. Qui te tamen ore referret. I am inclined to take 
tamen with ore, ‘if only by his face,’ on the analogy of the 
combination tamen aliquid, ‘some small thing’ and similar 
expressions, which I have quoted in a note printed by Mr Owen 
in his commentary on Ovid's Tristia 1 1 96. 

382. Pia numina. Martial 11 3 9 cum pia reddiderint 
Augustum numina terris. 

423. Aditus et tempora noras. Martial 5 6 9 nosti tempora 
tu Iovis serent. 

5 199. Subtrahiturque solum. Ti. Donatus explains Sic 
intenti plenis studtis remis incumbebant, ut nihil praeter se et 
navem viderent. This is supported by Silius 14 $75 via 
meminere maris: tam vasto ad proelia nisu Incumbunt proni. 

426. Apollonius Rhodius (2 90) is wrongly quoted by 
Conington ém’ axpotatoww aepOeis, as if axpotdrovot were used 
substantivally ; it really agrees with wodecat, 

694, For sine more = sine exemplo compare Seneca Ir. 3 2 5, 
sine more, sine auspiciis populus ductu irae suae egressus fortuito 
raptaque pro armis gessit; and Sedulius Pasch. Carm. 1 171 
Heliam corvi quondam pavere ministri, Praebentes sine more dapes, 

840. Tibi somnia tristia portans Insonti. My explanation 
of the words is, I think, strongly confirmed by Iliad 10 496, 
Katy yap bvap Keharidi éeréatn Ty viet’, Oiveidao mais, 
bid ptrw “A@nvns, where, as Mr Monro has pointed out, the 
reality is grimly described as a dream. 

867. Fluwitare of a ship. Compare, besides the passage 
which I have quoted from Quintilian, Cic. Sest. § 46, rei publicae 
navem, ereptis senatui gubernaculis fluitantem in alto tempestati- 
bus seditionum ac discordiarum. 

6 160, Multa inter sese vario sermone serebant. Add to 
Conington’s note Livy 3 43, secesstonis mentionem ad vulgus 
sermonibus occultis serentem. 

278. Of sopor in the sense of unconsciousness, lethargy, the 
following instances may be added to those which I have quoted 
in Conington’s note: Seneca Epist. 78 9 in alienationem sopor- 
emque, Apuleius Met, 10 11 (of a trance induced by a drug) sopor 
morti simillimus, 

610, Incubuere divitiis, Add Seneca Ir, 1 21 2 acerms aurt 
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argentique incubat: Martial 12 53 3 largiris nihil, incubasque 
qazde. 

639. Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. The structure 
of the line was perhaps suggested by Catullus 64 85, magnanimum 
ad Minoa venit sedesque superbas. 

747. Sensus=vois: Hor. 1 Sat. sensus moresque repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas: Gloss. Lat. Graec. (Philoxenus) Sensus 
vous. 

810. Primam qui legibus urbem Fundabit. Quintilian 1 
Praef. 10, fundare urbes legibus. 

7 37. With tempora rerum, ‘the times at which things took 
place, compare Ovid Trist. 1 1 37 Ludicis offictum est ut res, ita 
tempora rerum Quaerere. 

485. Charisius p. 178 Keil spells Turrus, which is probably 
right. 

710. Una ingens Amiterna cohors priscique Quirites. It 
should be noticed that Amiternum was in the tribus Quirina 
(C. I. L. 9 397). 

8 18. Talia per Latium. So Livy 21 24, Ht per nuntios 

25, The form Jacuaria is given by the Bamberg Ms, (first 
hand) of Quintilian 11 3 160. : 

9 315. Castra inimica petunt, multis tamen ante futuri 
Ezxitio. For this elliptical use of tamen we may perhaps . 
compare Cic. Verr. 2 4 § 123, Videte quanto taetrior hic 
tyrannus Syracusanis fuerit quam quisquam superiorum um- 
quam. Illi tamen ornarunt templa deorum immortalium, 

449, Pater Romanus. Add to the passages which I have 
quoted from Martial Statius Silvae 5 3 232, parens Tarpeius (of 
Domitian). 

502. Inter manus: add Livy 3 13 inter manus domum 

11158. Sanctissima coniunz. Add C. 1. L. 9 5924 Licus- 
tenae Veneriae coniugi sanctissimae. 

283. Quantus In clipewm adsurgat. The phrase seems to 
have been a military one: Vegetius R. M. 2 23 adsuescant... 
insurgere tripudiantes in clipewm rursusque subsidere. ~ 

Journal of Philology. vou. Xv. 3 
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12 529. For sonare trausitive, = to boast or talk loudly about 
a thing, compare further Martial 4 79 8 Sigeriosque meros, 
Partheniosque sonas: 6 19 8 Tu...Sullas Mariosque Muciosque 
Magna voce sonas, manuque tota: 12 66 9 Deinde ducenta sonas, 
et ais non esse minoris: Statius Silv. 42 66 Cum modo Germanas 
acies, modo Daca sonantem Proelia: 4 4 78 Haec ego Chaleidicis 
ad te, Marcella, sonabam Intoribus. 

605. For an additional instance of the adjective florus see 
C. I. L. 9 5925 (at Ancona), florae crescentiue evus. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL 
LATIN PROSE. 


WERE any one asked who in his opinion were the main repre- 
sentatives of Latin Prose style, there can I suppose be little doubt 
that he would mention Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. These three 
names, in fact, mark three definite stages in the development of 
classical Latin Prose. To speak more accurately, there are two 
stages, each of which marks the extreme point of a line of 
tendency. These stages are represented respectively by the 
styles of Cicero and of Tacitus, between whom Livy, who has a 
manner peculiar to himself, occupies the middle place. 

The elements of a good style are two, luminousness and 
beauty. By luminousness I mean its power of representing 
thought and passion. To express thought it must be lucid, to 
represent thought and passion it must be simple and strong. 
By beauty I mean such a choice of words, and such an arrange- 
ment of them, as satisfies the requirements of the ear. 

In a masterly style these two elements are combined in a 
manner which is felt to defy dissection, and to require none. 
The impression produced is one and indivisible, and we do not 
care to analyse it. Such a passage as the conclusion of Cicero’s 
second Philippic speaks home to us with a living impression of 
unity and directness which we acknowledge without question. 
We admire and ask for nothing more’. 


1§ 118. Respice, quaeso, aliquando 
rem publicam, M. Antoni; quibus ortus 
sis,non quibuscum vivas, considera. Me- 
cum, ut voles; cum re publica redi in 
gratiam. Sed de te tu ipse videris; ego 
de me ipso profitebor. Defendi rem 


publicam adulescens, non deseram senez ; 
contempsi Catilinae gladios, non perti- 
mescam tuos. Quin etiam corpus li- 
benter obtulerim, si repraesentari morte 
mea libertas civitatis potest, ut aliquan- 
do dolor populi Romani pariat quod 


3—2 
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But Rome was not built, nor the Latin prose of Cicero 
formed,inaday. It is possible to trace with tolerable clearness 
the course of literary development of which it is the climax, 
and to observe the laborious process by which, from writer to 
writer, the combination of luminousness with beauty was 
oradually perfected. 

Isidore 1 37 (29) 2 preserves a tradition, which probably 
comes from Varro, that the first Latin prose was written by 
Appius Claudius Caecus. Zam apud Graecos quam apud 
Latinos longe antiquorem curam fuisse carminum (supply pro- 
bably Varro ait) quam prosae. Omnia enim prius versibus con- 
debantur, prosae autem studium sero viguit. Primus apud Graecos 
Pherecydes Syrus soluta oratione scripsit. Apud Romanos autem 
Appius Caecus adversus Pyrrhum solutam orationem primus 
exercuit. Iam ex hine et ceteri pro se eloquentiam condiderunt. 

This notice probably represents the accepted literary tradi- 
tion of Rome; and whatever truth there may be in it, it is 
quite clear that for the purposes of oratory Latin prose composi- 
tion must have been in existence before the Punic wars. We 


have Cicero's express testimony to the existence of mortuorum 


laudationes in rude prose’. In an ancient city community like 
that of Rome—a community in which the people had to be 
persuaded—some kind of oratory must have arisen at @ very 
early period. We may however almost say of Latin prose as 
we may of Latin poetry, that in order to study it we must 
begin at the end. The earliest specimens of Latin prose style 
which now survive are the fragments of the speeches and 
histories of the elder Cato (for the Res Rustica as we have it is 
written in no style at all), and Cato, whose life extended from 
234—149 B.c, or eighty-five years, comes at the end of what we 


iam diu parturit. Etenim si abhine 
annos prope viginti hoc ipso in templo 
negavi posse mortem immaturam esse 
consulari, quanto verius nune negabo 
sent? Mihi vero, patres conacripti, 
etiam optanda mors est, perfuncto rebus 
iis quas adeptus sum quasque gessi. 
Duo modo haec opto, unum ut moriens 
populum Romanum liberum relinquam, 


alterum ut ita cuique eveniat, ut de re 
publica quisque mereatur. 

1 Brutus § 61; Nee vero habeo quem- 
quam antiqguiorem (Catone) cuius quidem 
scripta proferenda putem, nisi quem 
Appii Caect oratio haec ipsa de Pyrrho 
et nonnullae mortuorum laudationes 


forte delectant, 
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may call the Italian period proper, and at the moment when the 
study of Greek literature was beginning to change the form of 
Latin composition, Anti-Hellenist as he was, it is difficult to 
suppose that Cato altogether escaped the influence of the new 
fashion, and in his old age it is known that he took to the study 
of Demosthenes and (to a certain extent) to that of Thucydides. 
Let us take some specimens of Cato’s oratory from the few 
fragments which survive. 

Meyer, Fragmenta Oratorum Romanorum p. 41. Tuwm 
nefarium facinus peiore facinore operiri postulas, sucidias hu- 
manas facis, tantas trucidationes facis, decem camta libera 
inter ficis, decem hominibus vitam eripis, indicta causa, iniudicatis, 
incondemnatis. 

Ib. p. 43. Dixit a decemviris parum sibi bene cibaria curata 
esse. Iussit vestimenta detrahi, atque flagro caedi. Decemviros 
Bruttiant verberavere: videre multi mortales. Quis hance contu- 
melhiam, quis hoc imperium, quis hanc servitutem ferre potest? 
Nemo hoc rex ausus est facere: eane fieri bonis, bono genere 
gnatis, boni consulitis? Ubi societas, uli fides maiorum? In- 
sijnitas inurias, plagas, verbera, vibices, eos dolores atque carni- 
ficinas per dedecus atque maximam contumeliam, inspectantibus 
popularibus suis atque multis mortalibus, te facere ausum esse? 
Sed quantum luctum quantumque gemitum, quid lacrimarum 
quantumque fletum factum audivi! Servi iniurias nimis aegre 
Serunt. Quid illos, bono genere gnatos, magna virtute praeditos, 
opinamint anima habuisse atque halituros esse, dum vivent ? 

The following fragment is from the Oratio pro Rhodiensibus 
(Meyer p, 104). 

Scio solere plerisque hominibus rebus secundis atque prolixis 
atque prosperis animum excellere, superbiam atque ferociam 


augescere atque crescere. Quod mihi nunc magnae curae est, quod 
haee res tam secunde processit, ne quid adversi eveniat, quod 


nostras secundas res confutet, neve haec laetitia nimis luxuriosa 
evemiat, Adversae res domant, et docent quid opus sit facto. 
Secundae res laetitia transversum trudere solent a recte consulendo 
atque intellegendo. (uo maiore opere dico suadeoque, uti haec 
res aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex tanto gaudio in potestatem 
nostram redeamus. 
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Atque ego quidem arlutror, Rhodienses noluisse nos ita depug- 
nare, uti depugnatum est, neque regem Persen wicisse. Non 
Rhodienses modo id noluere, sed multos populos atque multas 
nationes idem noluisse arbitror. Atque haud scio an partim 
eorum fuerint, qui non nostrae contumeliae causa id noluerint 
evenire: sed enim id metuere, si nemo esset homo, quem vereremur, 
quodque luberet faceremus, ne sub solo imperio nostro in servitute 
nostra essent: libertatis suae causa in ea sententia fursse arbitror. 
Atque Rhodienses tamen Persen publice numquam adiuvere. 
Cogitate, quanto nos inter nos privatim cautius facimus. Nam 
unus quisque nostrum, si quis advorsus rem suam quid fiert 
arbitratur, summa vi contra nititur ne advorsus eam fiat: quod 
alla tamen perpess. 

Ea nunc derepente tanta nos beneficia ultro citroque tan- 
tamque amicitiam relinquemus? Quod illos dicumus volwsse 
facere, id nos priores facere occupabimus ? 

Qui acerrime advorsus eos dicit, ita dicit, hostes voluisse fiert. 
Ecquis est tandem vostrum qui, quod ad sese attineat, aequom 
censeat poenas dare ob eam rem quod arguatur male facere 
voluisse ? Nemo, opinor: nam ego, quod ad me attinet, nolum. 

The next is from the Origines (p. 19 Jordan) 

Diimmortales tribuno militum fortunam ex virtute evus dedere. 
Nam ita evemt, cum saucius multifariam thi factus esset, tamen 
vulnus capitr nullum event, eumque inter mortuos defatigatum 
vulneribus atque quod sanguen evs defluxerat cognovere, eum 
sustulere, isque convaluit, saepeque postilla operam rev publicae 
fortem atque strenuam praehibuit, illoque facto, quod los malites 
subduat, exercitum servarit. Sed idem benefactum quo in loco 
ponas nimium interest. Leonides Laco, qu simile apud Lace- 
daemonios fecit, propter eus virtutes omms Graecia gloriam 
atque gratiam praecipuam claritudinis inclutissumae decoravere 
monumentis, signs status elogis historus alusque rebus ; gratis- 
simum id ews factum habuere. At tribuno militum parva laus 
pro factis relicta, qui idem fecerat atque rem servaverat. 

Ea omnia, as Gellius' says of the speech pro Rhodiensibus, 
distinctius numerosiusque fortassean dict potuerunt, fortius atque 
vividius potuisse dict non widentur. The style is clear and 

1N. A. 63 52. 
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forcible, it is therefore luminous: but harmony, and therefore 
beauty, it has none. The sentences follow the thoughts, 
without any idea of rhythm to modify them; sucidias humanas 
Jacis, tantas trucidationes facis, decem funera facis, decem capita 
libera interjicts. There are but few connecting particles, those 
employed being of the simplest kind, such as relatives, condi- 
tionals, or adversatives, Verbs are constantly placed in the 
same position at the end of the sentence, without any attempt 
to vary the sound: excellere, awgescere, crescere : processerit,— 
eveniat,—confutet,—eveniat : proferatur,—redeamus. The order 
of the words is sometimes entirely without art; secundae res 
trudere solent a recte consulendo atque intellegendo. The same 
idea is reiterated by the use of words almost synonymous ; rebus 
secundis atque prosperis atque prolixis: superbiam atque fero- 
ciam: multos populos atque multas nationes. Words are repeated 
for emphasis and distinctness, to the destruction of true rhe- 
torical effect; adversae res, secundae res: depugnare uti depug- 
natum est: adversus rem suam,—adversus eam: dicit,—ita dicit. 
In the same careless spirit Cato (in the pro Rhodvensibus) begins 
three consecutive sentences with atque. | 

Very much the same characteristics meet us in the frag- 
ments of the historian Cassius Hemina, whose florwit is assigned 
to Bc. 146 or thereabouts, 

Fragm. ap. Peter H. R. Rell. p. 98 Pastorum volgus sine 
contentione consentiendo praefecerunt aequaliter imperio Remum 
et Romulum, ita ut de regno pararent inter se. Monstrum fit: 
sus parit porcos triginta; cuius re: fanum fecerunt Laribus Grun- 
dulibus. Ib. p. 107 Mirabantur alii, quomodo illi libri durare 
possent. Ille ita rationem reddebut : lapidem fursse, quadratum 
circiter in media arca evinctum candelis quoquo versus. In eo 
lapide insuper libros insitos fuisse: propterea arbitrarier, non 
computuisse, Ht libros citratos fuisse: propterea arbitrarier, tineas 
non tetigisse. In wis libris scripta erant philosophiae Pytha- 

Of the speeches of Metellus Macedonicus, who was praetor 
148 and consul 143 B.c. we have the following fragments (Meyer 
p. 161); the first of which reflects what was evidently the 
eurrent style of the time: 
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Di immortales plurimum possunt, sed non plus velle debent 
nobis quam parentes. At parentes, si pergunt liberi errare, bonis 
exheredant. Quid ego nos a dis immortalibus diutius expectemus, 
mst malis rationibus finem faciamus? His denum deos propitios 
esse aequum est, qui sibi adversarii non sunt. Di immortales 
virtutem approbare, non adhibere debent. 

There is more structure in the following : 

St sine uxore esse possemus, Quirites, omnes ea molestia care- 
remus: sed quoniam natura ita tradidit, ut nec cum wis satis 
commode, nec sine illis omnino vivi possit, saluti potius perpetuae 
quam brevi voluptati consulendum, 

After the death of Cato the stream of Greek influence 
flowed stronger and ever stronger into the channel of Italian 
thought until the end of the Ciceronian age. In the few frag- 
ments of the speeches of Scipio Aemilianus (184—129 B.c.) 
and C, Laelius (consul 130) it is, I think, possible to trace an 
attempt to realise a more artistic manner of expression. Take 
the following from Scipio (Meyer p. 184) 

Omnia mala, probra flagitia, quae homines faciunt, in duabus 
rebus sunt, malitia atque nequitia. Utrum defendis malitiam, 
an nequitiam, an utrumque simul? Si nequitiam defendere wis, 
licet. Sed tu in uno scorto maiorem pecuniam absumpsisti quam 
quanti omne instrumentum fundi Sabini in censum declaransti. 
St hoc ita est, quis spondet mille nummum? Sed tu plus tertia 
parte pecuniae paternae perdidisti atqui absumpsiste in flagitis. 
St hoc est, quis spondet mille nummum? Non vis nequitiam. 
Age, malitiam saltem defendas. Sed tu verbis conceptis coniura- 
visti sciens sciente animo tuo. Si hoc ita est, quis spondet mille 
nummum ? 

Meyer p. 192, Docentur praestigias inhonestas: cum ci- 
naedulis et sambucis psalterioque eunt in ludum histrionum., 
Discunt cantare quae maiores nostri ingenuis probro ducier volue- 
runt. Hunt, inquam, in ludum saltatorium inter cinaedos virgines 
puerique ingenut. Haec mihi cum quispiam narrabat, non 
poteram animum inducere ea liberos suos homines nobiles docere. 
Sed cum ductus sum in ludum saltatorium, plus medius fidius in 
eo ludo vidi pueris virginibusque quingentis: in his unum, quod 
me rei publicae maxime miseritum est, puerum bullatum, petitoris 
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jilium, non* minorem annis duodecim, cum crotalis saltare, quam 
saliationem impudicus servulus honeste saltare non posset. 

In the first of these fragments, and to a certain extent in 
the second, we may observe the same simplicity of order, the 
same tendency to repetition, as in Cato: but there is in the 
second a great advance towards appreciation of rhythmical effect. 

Isidore (2 21 4) has preserved the following examples of 
climax from Scipio Aemilianus: 

Ex wnnocentia nascitur dignitas, ex dignitate honor, ex honore 
imperium, ex imperio libertas. 

Vi atque ingratus coactus cum illo sponsionem feci, facta 
sponsione ad iudicem addusxi, adductum primo coetu damnavi, 
damnatum ex voluntate dimisi. 

The fragments of the orations of Gaius Gracchus (B.C. 
154—-121), besides the genius and intensity which raised him, 
in the opinion of Cicero, to the very highest position among 
Roman orators, shew also an advancing sensibility to the 
requirements of harmonious composition. 

Meyer p. 231. Versatus sum in provincia, quomodo ex usu 
vestro existimabam esse, non quomodo ambition: meae conducere 
arbitrabar, Nulla apud me fuit popina, neque pueri eximia facie 
stabant et in convivio liberi vestri modestius erant quam apud 


Ita versatus sum im provincia, ut nemo posset vere dicere 
assem aut eo plus in muneribus me accepisse, aut mea opera 
quemquam sumptum fecisse. Brennium fur in provincia, Si 
ulla meretriz domum meam introivit, aut cuiusquam servulus 
propter me sollicitatus est, omniwm +nationum+* postremissimum 
nequissimumque existimatote. Cum a servis eorum tam caste me 
habuerim, inde poteritis considerare, quomodo me putetis cum 
liberis vestris viaisse,..Itaque, Quirites, cum Romam profectus 
sum, zonas, quas plenas argent: extuli, eas ex provincia inanes 
rettuli. Alii vini amphoras, quas plenas tulerunt, eas argento 
repletas domum reportaverunt. 


1 Surely non should be omitted. have conjectured raponum (Lectures 
2 For nationum, hominum natorum and Essays, p. 345). 
and latronum have been proposed. I 
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Meyer p. 234. In the following fragment there is consider- 
able elaboration of structure, and an almost musical cadence : 

Si vellen apud vos verba facere et a vobis postulare, cum 
genere summo ortus essem, et cum fratrem propter vos amusissem, 
nec quisguam de P, Africant et Tr. Gracchi familia nisi ego et 
puer restaremus, ut pateremint hoc tempore me quiescere, ne a 
stirpe genus nostrum interiret, et uti aliqua propago generis nos- 
tri reliqua esset; haud scio an lubentibus a vobis tmpetrassem. 

In narrative Gracchus had a rapid but somewhat rude and 
unconnected manner : 

Meyer p, 236. Nuper Teanum Sidicmum consul venit : 
uxor eius diait se in balneis wrilibus lavari velle. Quaestori 
Sidicino a M. Mario datum est negotiwm, uti balneis exigerentur 
qui lavabantur. Uxor renuntiat viro, parwm cito balneas traditas 
esse et parum lautas fuisse. Jdcirco palus destitutus est in foro, 
eoque adductus suae civitatis nolilissimus homo M. Marius. 
Vestimenta detracta sunt ; virgis caesus est. Caleni ubi id audie- 
runt, edizerunt nequis in balnes lavisse vellet, cum magistratus 
Romanus ibi esset. Ferentini ob eandem causam praetor noster 
quaestores arript iussit: alter se de muro deiecit, alter virgis 
caesus est. 

Quanta lindo quantique intemperantia sit hominum adules- 
centium, unum exemplum* vobis ostendam. His annis paucis ex 
Asia missus est, qui per id tempus magistratum non ceperat, 
homo adulescens pro legato. Js in lectica ferebatur. Ei obviam 
bubulcus de plebe Venusina venit, et per tocum, cum ignoraret qui 
Jerretur, rogavit num mortuum ferrent. Ubi id audivit, lectieam 
iussit depont, struppis, quibus lectica deligata erat, usque adeo ver- 
berari tussit, dum anumam efflavit. 

Rude as these passages are as a whole, they have clauses in 
them of true rhythmical beauty. Idcirco palus destitutus est in 
foro, eoque adductus cimtatis suae nobilissimus homo M. Marius. 
His annis paucis ex Asia missus est, qui per id tempus magis- 
tratum non ceperat, homo adulescens pro legato. Is in lectica 
ferebatur, Ex obviam bubulcus de plebe Venusina venit, et per 
aocum, cum ignoraret qui ferretur, rogavit num mortuum ferrent, 


1 Uno exemplo? 
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From this time the style of Latin prose becomes manifestly 
more formed and artistic. We may note the progress in the 
following fragments of Quintus Metellus Numidicus (consul 
109 B.c.) 

_ Meyer p. 272. Nune a ad illum ee Quirites, quo- 


quem ego mihi neque amicum recipio neque trimicum eapiato, in 
eum ego non sum plura dicturus. Nam cum indignissimum 
arbitror cui a viris bonis bene dicatur, tum ne idoneum quidem, 
cut a probis male dicatur. Nam si in eo tempore hwiuscemodi 
homunculum nomines, in quo punire non possis, maiore honore 
quam contumelia adficias. 

Meyer p. 275. Qua in re quanto universt me antestatis, 
tanto alle volis quam miht maiorem iniuriam atque contumeliam 
facit, Quirites, et quanto probi inturiam Facilius accipiunt quam 
altert tradunt, tanto ille vobis quam mihi peiorem honorem habutt. 
Nam me iniuriam ferre, vos facere volt, Quirites, ut hic conquestio, 
istic vituperatio relinquatur. 

In the fragments of Lucius Licinius Crassus (140—91 B.c.), 
though a few archaisms still linger, a transition to the style of 
Cicero may be observed. 

Meyer p. 310. ‘Forte event ut in Privernati essemus. 
Brute, testificatur pater, se tii Privernatem fundum. reliquisse. 
Deinde ex libro secundo ‘ In Albano eramus ego et Marcus filius’ 
Sapiens videlicet homo cum primis nostrae civitatis norat hune 
gurgitem ; metuebat ne, cum is nihil haberet, nihil esse ei relic- 
tum putaretur. Tum ex libro tertio ‘In Tiburti forte adsedimus 
ego et Marcus filius’ Ubi sunt wi fundi, Brute, quos tii pater 
publieis commentariis consignatos reliqut? Quod nisi puberem 
te iam haberet, quartum librum composuisset, et se etiam in 
balneis locutum cum filio scriptum reliquisset. 

Brute, quid sedes? Quid illam anum patri nuntiare vis tuo? 
quid willis omnibus, quorum imagines duci vides, quid maioribus 
tuis? Quid L. Bruto, qui hunc populum dominatu regio 
liberavit? quid te facere, cui rei, cui gloriae, cui virtuti studere ? 
Patrimonione augendo? At id non est nobilitatis, Sed fac esse, 
nilil superest: libidines totum dissipaverunt. An iuri civili? 
Est paternum. Sed dicet te, cum aedes venderes, ne in rutis qui- * 
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dem et caesis solium tibi paternum recepisse. An rei militari? 
qui nunquam castra videris? An eloquentiae, quae nulla est in 
te, et quicquid est vocis ac linguae, omne in istum turpissimum 
calumniae quaestum contulisti? Tu lucem aspicere audes, tu hos 
intuert? tu in foro, tu in urbe, tu in civium esse conspectu? tu 
illam mortuam, tu imagines ipsas non perhorrescis ? quibus non 
modo imitandis, sed ne conlocandis quidem tibi ullam locum 
reliquisti. 

P. 313. <An tu, cum omnem auctoritatem universi ordinis 
pro pignore putaris, eamque in conspectu P.R. concideris, me his 
existimas pignoribus terrori? Non tibi sunt illa caedenda, si L. 
Crassum vis coercere: haec tibi est excidenda lingua, qua vel 
evulsa spiritu ipso libidinem tuam libertas mea refutabit. 

L. Licinius Crassus died in 91 B.c.,and we are now, not only 
in the natural sequence of events, but in the progress from 
cause to effect, brought to consider the style of Cicero. For, as 
we have seen, Crassus seems to have cultivated and brought to 
a considerable height of excellence the periodic manner of 
writing which the genius of Cicero perfected. Cicero says in 
the Orator (§ 223) that the clause which he most likes should 
consist of two compara or short sentences, a x@dov or longer 
sentence, and a comprehensio or concluding period. Crassus, he 
says, sic plerumque dicebat, idque ipse genus dicendi maxime 
probo. He adds an instance from Crassus; Domus tibi deerat? 
At habebas. Pecunia superabat? At egebas. Incurristi amens 
in columnas: in alienos insanus insanisti: depressam, caecam, 
iacentem domum pluris quam te et fortunas tuas aestimastn. 
And below he adds (§ 226) ego Crassi et nostra posut, ut qui 
vellet auribus ipsis quid numerosum etiam in minimis particulis 
orationis esset vudicaret. 

Crassus was a great student of Greek, and according to 
Cicero could speak it with as much ease as his mother tongue’. 
So it was also with Antonius; and it was by these two great 
orators that Cicero was educated in his youth. The attempt to 
write a periodic style was the result of the study of Greek 
prose, and in particular that of Isocrates and Ephorus, the 
mechanical structure of whose writing Cicero thinks the most 

1 De Oratore 2 § 2, 
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serviceable as a model for study (Orator § 207), From the first 
Cicero's style is characterised by the wide compass and elaborate 
balance of his paragraphs. Take, for instance, the first sen- 
tences of his earliest work (/nv. 11) Saepe et multum hoc 
mecum cogitan, bonine an mali plus attulerit hominibus et 
cintatibus coma dicendi ac summum eloquentiae studium. Nam 
cum et nostrae ret publicae detrimenta considero et maximarum 
civitatum veteres animo calamitates colligo, non maximam video 
per disertissumos homines invectam partem incommodorum: cum 
autem res ab nostra memoria propter vetustatem remotas ex 
litterarwm monumentis repetere instituo, multas urbes constitutas, 
plurima bella restincta, firmissimas societates, sanctissimas 
amicitias intellego cum animi ratione, tum facilius eloquentia 
comparatas. This is his most redundant and diffuse manner, 
which continues with him, so far as we can see, until about his 
thirty-fifth year. In the Verrine Orations he has, however, 
nearly mastered the art of expression. His prose rises and falls, 
expands and contracts, strikes hard or gently, as he chooses. 
In Verrem Act.11 Inveteravit enim iam opinio perniciosa ret 
publicae vobisque periculosa, quae non modo [Romae, sed etiam] 
apud exteras nationes omnium sermone percrebruit, his iudiciis, 
quae nune sunt, pecuniosum hominem, quamvis sit nocens, 
neminem posse damnari. Nunc in ipso discrimine ordinis 
iudiciorumque vestrorum cum sint parati, qui contionibus et 
legibus hane invidiam senatus inflammare conentur, reus in 
iudicium adductus est C. Verres, homo vita atque factis omnium 
iam opinione damnatus, pecuniae magnitudine, sua spe et prae- 
dicatione absolutus. Hwic ego causae, iudices, cum summa vo- 
luntate et expectatione populi Romani actor accessi, non ut 
augerem invidiam ordinis, sed ut infamiae communi succurrerem. 
Adduxi enim hominem in quo reconciliare existimationem iu- 
diciorwm amissam, redire in gratiam cum populo Romano, satis 
Jacere exteris nationibus possetis, depeculatorem aerarii, vexatorem 
Asiae atque Pamphyliae, praedonem iuris, labem atque perniciem 
provinciae Siciliae. He has not, however, at this period, nor 
indeed for some years afterwards, entirely emancipated himself 
from the artificiality of the former generation. The peroration 
of the Verrines is a great effort, but one feels that it is an 
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effort; there is still a certain air of constraint about it. How 
different is the following from the Laelius, written twenty-five 
years afterwards (B.C. 45) 

(§ 10) go st Scipions desiderio me moveri negem, quam 
id recte faciam viderint sapientes, sed certe mentiar. Moveor 
enim tali amico orbatus, qualis, ut arbitror, nemo wmquam erit, ut 
confirmare possum, nemo certe fuit. Sed non egeo medicina: me 
ipse consolor et maaime illo solacio, quod eo errore careo quo 
amicorum decessu plerique angi solent. Nihil mali accidisse 
Scipioni puto: mihi accidit, si quid accidit: suis autem incom- 
modis graviter angi non amicum, sed se ipsum amantis est. Cum 
illo vero quis neget actum esse praeclare? Nisi enim, quod ille 
minime putabat, immortalitatem optare vellet, quid non adeptus 
est quod homini fas esset optare, qui summam spem civium, quam 
de co iam puero habuerant, continuo adulescens incredibili vir- 
tute superavit: qui consulatum petit numquam, factus est bis, 
primum ante tempus, tterum sibi suo tempore, rei publicae paene 
sero: quit duabus urbibus eversis inimicissimis huic imperio non 
modo praesentia, verum etiam futura bella delevit? 

As far as can be ascertained, Cicero is the first writer who 
attempted to form a systematic theory of what the rhythm of 
Latin prose should be. The rules which he lays down in the 
Orator are all based upon the idea of accommodating the rhyth- 
mical laws of Greek prose to the requirements of the Italian ear, 

Cicero has been universally accepted as the great master of 
classical Latin prose, that is, of the prose which best represents 
the genius of ancient Italy when in the fullness of its life and 
activity. He won that position because his conception of oratory 
was the widest possible, because in his hands eloquence was 
made to include all accessible culture: again, because he set 
himself to study and interpret to his countrymen the great 
masterpieces of Greek literature; and again because, having 
these masterpieces before him, he determined that his style 
should be thoroughly Latin, that Greek culture should be used 
as an instrument towards developing the capacities of Italian 
thought and diction. The general character of his writing is 
determined by two facts: first, that the prose style of his age 
was, and that he knew it to be, formed by the exigencies of 
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public life. It is the prose of the speaker more than of the 
writer. Secondly, it is the style of the Graecizing school, the 
school which felt the need of beauty and harmony as well as of 
perspicuity in expression. Every clause must be rhythmical : 
every clause must, as a general rule, be connected by some mark 
of expression with the preceding clause. 

. Now as far as the mere mechanism of this style is con- 
cerned, Caesar is as much a master of it as Cicero, He has the 
clearness of Cicero, and his cohesion, We must of course re- 
member that while much of Cicero’s writing has come down to 
us in its most finished shape, nothing of Caesar remains but his 
most carelessly written work; and thus we have no means of 
judging what was the main secret of his success as an orator, 
whether it lay in his style, or in the genius and power of the 
man, or, as is most probable, in both together. The general 
resemblance between Cicero and Caesar was undoubtedly felt 
in the first century A.D." Where then lies the main difference 
between Cicero’s style and Caesar's ? 

It must be pointed out that Cicero’s success was not merely 
due to his having mastered the laws of prose rhythm, nor merely 
to his general power as a stylist. His mind was of the poetical 
and imaginative order, while Caesar's, manly, sound, and robust, 
was without a touch of poetry. Strength of passion Caesar has, 
but no imagination. Cicero, nearly a poet and a considerable 
master of metre and poetic diction, really writes a poetical prose. 
Poetical, not like that of Livy and Tacitus, because it is filled 
with mechanical reminiscences of passages from the poets, but 
because of the spontaneous bent of Cicero’s own genius, His 
prose is not only harmonious and pleasant to the ear, but is 
charged with metaphorical expression to an extent altogether 
without parallel in any prose writer of his age, It mses far 
beyond the average writing of the gifted and cultivated Romans 
of that time. While it represents the highest stage then at- 
tained by the healthiest literary culture, it is also penetrated 
and illuminated by the individuality of Cicero’s own imaginative 
temperament, 


1 See Tacitus, Dialogus 20—24, 
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The tendency of Italian literary culture seems then to have 
set towards the formation of a broad, clear, and periodic style, 
the chief representatives of which, though in very different 
ways, are Caesar and Cicero. But we have now to note the 
existence of a very different tradition, of which the earliest 
existing representative may perhaps be said to be Cornificius, 
though by far its most remarkable champion in the last century 
of the republic is Sallust, 

The remarkable treatise on rhetoric which bears the bastard 
Latin title Auctor ad Herenniwm is now generally attributed to 
Cornificius, It belongs to the first sixteen years, or there- 
abouts, of the last century of the republic’, and is in tone 
somewhat anti-Hellenic. The style is on the whole the style 
of the newer school, but many of the instances of various kinds 
of writing which the author has invented in his fourth book 
have the tinge of the archaic, unperiodic manner. Cornificius, 
however, was not powerful enough to create a typical style. It 
was reserved for Sallust to head a reaction against the Ciceronian 
manner. The peculiarities of Sallust’s writing, which have been 
analysed carefully by Mr A. M. Cook of Wadham College in his 
recent edition of the Bellum Catilinae, are, I suppose, in the 
main traceable to two causes: his admiration for Cato, and his 
admiration for Thucydides. These authors were to Sallust 
what Crassus and Isocrates were to Cicero, That Sallust 
borrowed many archaic words from Cato was a commonplace of 
criticism*; and I suspect also that he imitated Cato in the 
abrupt, unconnected character of his sentences. Cicero and 
Caesar like to extend their clauses and to connect them, so that 
one easily flows from another. In Sallust the clauses are com- 
paratively independent, and the effect is produced by crowding 
one short sentence upon another. Qui labores, pericula, dulias 
atque asperas res facile toleraverant, eis otiwm divitiae, optanda 
alias, oneri miseriaeque fuere. Igitur primo pecuniae, deinde 
iumperit cupido crevit; ea quasi materies omnium malorum fuere. 
Namque avaritia fidem probitatem ceterasque artes bonas sub- 

' Mr W. Warde Fowler has shewn is any positive allusion in the book. 
(Journal of Philology Vol. X.) that 2 Quintilian 8 3 29, 
64 3.c. is the latest date to which there 
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vertit: pro his superbiam crudelitatem, deos neglegere, omnia 
venalia habere edocuit, Ambitio multos mortales falsos fiert 
subegit, aliud clauswm in pectore, aliud in lingua promptum 
habere, amicitias inimicitiasque non ex re sed ex commodo 
aestimare, magisque vollum quam ingenium bonwm habere. 

In all this I think it highly probable that Sallust is following 
in the steps of Cato, of course under the conditions imposed by 
a different age and state of culture. In pregnancy of thought 
and expression he would fain have figured as the Roman 
Thucydides; and indeed, if Quintilian’s opinion could have 
exalted him to this position, he would have held it in the eyes 
of the world’, 

Cicero, writing towards the end of his life, complains in his 
Orator (§ 30) of a school of stylists who called themselves 
Thueydideans, His remarks are directed ostensibly to oratory, 
but I think it not unlikely he is aiming a side-thrust at Sallust. 
His protest in favour of a rhythmical as against an unrhythmical 
prose is in any case worth quoting here (§ 233); Age sume de 
Gracchi apud censores illud, ‘Abesse non potest quin eiusdem 
hominis sit probos improbare qui improbos probet'; quanto aptius 
si dixisset, ‘quin eiusdem hominis sit, qui improbos probet, pro- 
bos improbare!’ Hoc modo dicere nemo wmquam noluit, ne- 
moque potut quin diwerit: qui autem aliter dizerunt, hoc ad- 
sequt non potuerunt: ita facti sunt repente Attict. Quasi vero 
Trallianus fuerit Demosthenes!.,....Res autem sic se habet, ut 
brevissime dicam quod sentio; composite et apte sine sententiis 
dicere insania est, sententiae autem sine verborum et ordine et 
modo infantia ; eius modi tamen infantia, ut ea qui utantur non 
stulti homines haberi possint, etiam plerumque prudentes; quo qui 
est contentus utatur, 

The consideration of the style of Sallust brings us to the com- 
mencement of the great change, which, beginning in the Augustan 
age, ended by forming the style of Tacitus, Livy stands at the 
meeting point of the older and the later periods, Among all the 
Latin writers he is perhaps the best representative of the periodic 
style ; witness among a thousand instances which I might quote 
his character of Cicero, Ingenium et operibus et praemus operum 

7.10 1 101 Nee opponere Thucydidi Sallustium verear. 
Journal of Philology. von. xy. 4. 
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felix, ipse fortunae diu prosperae et in longo tenore felicitatis 
magnis interim ictus vulneribus, exilio, ruina partium pro quibus 
steterat, filiae exitu tam tristi atque acerbo, omnium adversorum 
nihil ut vireo dignum erat tulit praeter mortem, quae vere aesti- 
mantt minus indigna videri potuit, quod a victore imimico nil 
crudelius passurus erat quam quod eiusdem fortunae compos in 
eo fecisset. 

No doubt Livy must have agreed with Cicero that the style 
best suited for a continuous history was that of Isocrates and 
Theopompus, not that of Thucydides; not the abrupt and 
broken manner, but the periodic. But there is a marked 
difference between the period as constructed by Livy and as 
constructed by Cicero. Cicero aims simply at such a balance 
of clauses as will raise the expectation and satisfy the demands 
of the ear: Livy wishes to do this and a great deal more. 
Cicero’s grammatical construction is perfectly simple, and not 
modified by the exigencies of his theory of composition. 
Livy, on the contrary, in order to build a harmonious clause, 
tempers and varies his grammatical constructions so as to pro- 
duce a welded mass of writing over which the reader must 
pause before he can grasp it as what it is, a carefully articulated 
whole. Ipse fortunae diu prosperae et in longo tenore felicitatis 
magnis interim ictus vulneribus : this triply constructed sentence 
would in Cicero or Caesar have been broken up into three, 
Cicero aims always at being understood at first hearing or first 
reading ; his manner is that of an orator. Livy's style is the 
style of a scholar, not of a statesman. He speaks not to be 
heard but to be read, and aims mainly at satisfying the taste of 
literary men and winning admiration for his art. His method 
consists in ingenious condensation of thoughts and combination 
of clauses. In the first he probably wishes to rival Sallust, in 
the last to comply with the precepts of Cicero. It is also im- 
portant to observe that when (as in the first decade) the subject 
seems to require it, he adopts a poetical tone and colouring, 
which suggests that he is writing with the ancient poets (if not 
indeed with Vergil) open before him, 

Quintilian twice tells us that Asinius Pollio found in Livy 
something of a provincial tone (Patavinitatem quandam). The 
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dnformation is given us in such a way as to leave us uncertain 
- of the real point of the criticism: 1 5 56 taceo de Tuscis et Sabinis 
wet Praenestinis quogue: nam et eorum sermone utentem Vettium 
LImeitius insectatur, quemadmodum Pollid reprehendit in Livio 
Patavinitatem. 813 multos enim, quibus loquendi ratio non 
desit, invenias, quos curiose potius loqui dixeris quam Latine, 
quomodo et illa Attica anus Theophrastum, hominem alioqui 
disertissimum, adnotata unius adfectatione verbi hospitem dixitt, 
nec. alio se id deprendisse interrogata respondit, quam quod 
nimium Attice loqueretur. Et in Tito Livio, mirae facundiae 
wiro, putat inesse Pollio <Asinius quandam Patavinitatem. 
Putting these two passages together, one may reasonably infer 
Pollio’s meaning to have been that Livy shewed his pro- ~ 
Vincialism in an overstrained literary purism: that, like a — 
student, he would sometimes take words from provincial Italians: 
that he was more anxious to form a recherché and scholarly 
style than a man would have been who had taken an active 
part in the public life of Rome. 

It was not, however, the style of Livy nor even that of 
Cicero that was destined to prevail. Livy, indeed, is like no 
one before or after him. Like Horace, he brought to per- 
fection a peculiar manner which no one’ was able to imitate. 
And for the style of Cicero it soon appeared that there was no 
public. The extinction of the republican life of Rome destroyed 
the demand for the broad and massive oratory of the forum. 
The aristocracy and the eguites found themselyes more and 
more driven into forming a literary clique. For goed or for 
evil they had now to shape their course in the presence of a 
power greater than their own, Oratory was driven from the 
forum into the law-courts, where it was of necessity confined to 
technical points, or it was shut up in the senate, where in many 
cases the expression of opinion was no longer free, And as the 
sphere of oratory became narrower, the cultivation of style became 
nicer and more minute. The character of Roman education was 
changing. Ennius and Accius and Pacuvius were driven from 
the field, and Vergil and Horace became the classical poets on 
whom the taste and thought of the rising generation were 
anoulded. Their. writings were learned by heart as a regular 

4—2 
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part of the school curriculum, and prose writing, nm the hands 
of the more gifted authors, naturally took a poetical (I should 
rather have said a Vergilian) tinge. .As before, indeed, the 
Roman youth were trained to be speakers. Well and good: 
but what if the conditions were absent under which alone a 
manly oratory could be developed? In the atmosphere that 
was now rising, nothing could in the long run thrive but the 
desire of pleasing a picked audience by finely-chosen words, 
pithy sentences, and artificial points’. In fine, men began to 
study, not things, but words and phrases. Before the first 
century had run its course, the change was complete, and 
Quintilian spends much of his force in a vain attempt to re- 
vivify the style and spirit of the republican literature. 

The new tendency was greatly encouraged by an important 
change which now took place in the method of education. 
Rhetorical education in the time of Cicero and Caesar was 
planned upon broad outlines, The Greek classics were care- 
fully studied, and youths were exercised thoroughly in Greek 
and Latin composition. The understanding was strengthened 


and the range of knowledge extended by the writing and reading 
out of essays on general topics, proposita as Cicero calls them, 
as the Greeks called them @éceis, and by the treatment of 
communes loci, or the topics which were sure to come up in the 
course of any serious discussion on a matter of practice’, The 


At hercule pervuljatis iam omnibus, 
cum vir in cortina quisquam adsistat 


1 The name with which the change 
is associated is that of Cassius Severus: 


Tacitus, Dialogus 19: Nam quatenus 
antiquorum admiratores hune velut ter- 
minum antiquitatis constituere solent, 
Cassium Severum, quem primum ad- 
Jjirmant jflexisse ab illa vetere atque 
derecta dicendi via, non injirmitate 
ingenit néc inscitia litterarum trana- 
tulisse se ad aliud dicendi genus con- 
tendo, sed iudicio et intellectu. Vidit 
namque, ut paulo ante dicebam, cum 
condicione temporum et diversitate au- 
rium formam quoque et speciem oratio- 
nis esse mutandam, Facile perferebat 
prior ille populus, ut imperitus et rudis, 
impeditissimarum orationum spatia.., 


guin elementis studiorum, etst non in- 
structus, at certe imbutus sit, novis 
et exquisilis eloguentiae ttineribus opus 
est, per quae orator fastidium aurium 
effugiat. 

* The following evidence on this 
subject seems worth quoting: Cicero 
Top. §§ 78—81 Quaestionum duo sunt 
genera, alterum injinitum, definitum al- 
terum, Definitum est quod twodeow 
Graeci, nos causam: infinitum, quod 
Géow ili appellant, nos propositum 
possumus nominare. Causa certis per- 
sonis, locis, temporibus, actionibus, ne- 
gotiis cernitur aut in omnibus aut in 
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written treatment of @écers and communes loci was the main if 
not the only exercise of originality known to the educationists 
of Cicero’s day, But towards the end of Cicero's life the habit 
of declamatio, or speaking in private on fictitious themes, began 
to prevail, lt is probable that young men aspiring to become 
orators also exercised their powers on causae, or fictitious cases 
of a definite character, corresponding generally to what was 
afterwards called controversia. It is however important to 
observe that the declamatio, with its two branches the con- 
troversia and suasoria, tended more and more to drive out 
the @ecrs and communis locus in the schools. This we must 


infer from the words of the elder Seneca quoted in the note, 


plerisque eorum: propositum autem in 
aliquo eorum aut in pluribus nec tamen 
in mazimis. Part, Or. § 61 Duo sunt, 
ut initio dizi, quaestionum genera, 
quorum alterum finitum temporibus et 
personis causam appello, alterum in- 
Jinitum nullis neque personis neque tem- 
poribus notatum propositum voco. Sed 
est propositum quasi latior pars causae 
quaedam, He proceeds to distinguish 
the different kinds of proposita, specu- 
lative and practical. 

- Beneca Contr. 1 praef. 12 (p. 50 
Bursian) Declamabat autem Cicero 
non quales nune controversias dicimus, 
ne tales quidem quales ante Ciceronem 
dicebantur, quas thesis vocabant. Hoe 
enim genus materiae quo nos exercemur 
adeo novum est, ut nomen quogue eius 
novum sit, Controversias nos dicimus ; 
Cicero causas vocabat, Hoe vero al- 
terum nomen Graecum quidem sed in 
Latinum ita translatum, ut pro Latino 
ait, scholastica controversia multo re- 
centius est, sicut ipsa declamatio apud 
nullum antiquum auctorem ante Cice- 
ronem ef Calvum inveniri potest, qui 
declamationem distinguit; ait enim 
‘declamare est domi non mediocriter 
dicere,’ Bene altertim putat domesticae 
éerercitationis esse, alterum verae actio- 
nis, Modo nomen hoc prodiit; nam et 


studium ipsum muper celebrari coepit; 
ideo facile est mihi ab incunabulis 
nossée rem post me natam. 

Quintilian 12 2 25 Peripatetici 
studio quogue se quodam oratorio tuc- 
tant, nam thesis dicere exercitationis 
gratia fere est ab iis inetitutum, 2 1 9 
An ignoramus antiquis hoc fuisse ad 
augendam eloqguentiam genus exrerei- 
tationis, ut thesis dicerent et communes 
locos et cetera citra complerum rerum 
personarumque quibus verae jictaeque 
controversiae continentur ? Ex quopalam 
est quam turpiter deserat eam partem 
rhetorices institutio quam et primam 
habuit et diu solam...Non communes 
loci, sive qui sunt in vwitia derecti, 
guales legimus a Cicerone compositos, 
seu quibus quaestiones generaliter trac- 
tantur, quales sunt editt a Q. quoque 
Hortensio, ut ‘sitne parvia argumentis 
credendum' et pro testibus et in testes in 
mediis litium medullis versantur? Arma 
sunt haec quodammodo praeparanda 
semper, ut iis, cum res poscet, utare, 
24 24 Theses autem, quae sumuntur 
ex rerum comparatione, ut ‘rusticane 
vita an urbana potior,’ ‘iuris periti an 
militaris viri laus maior’, mire sunt ad 
exercitationem dicendi speciosae atque 
uberes, 
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studium tpsum nuper celebrart coepit. I understand Seneca to 
mean, not that declumatio was in his youth an absolutely new 
thing, but that it was new as an almost exclusive instrument of 
education, 

In treating a @écrs or communis locus the student had to 
find and arrange his own facts: in a declamatio, whether itpwere 
a controversia or fictitious controversy on a point of law or 
politics, or a suasoria, in which advice was given to a fictitious 
person, the facts were found for him. In driving the éots 
from the schools, therefore, the masters were depriving rhetorical 
education of its most valuable element, of the element most 
likely to develop originality and encourage thoroughness. 

The declamatio, as was natural, soon degenerated into a 
barren exercise which produced little save artificial antithesis 
and false points. Cornificius (4 §35) says of a manly style, 
sententias interponi raro convenit, ut rei actores, non ‘vivendi 
praeceptores videamur esse. But a declamatio could not exist 
without a number of pointed sententiae. As the elder Seneca, 
who witnessed the birth and growth of declamatio, well says 
(Contr. 9 praef. p. 241 Bursian) gut declamationem parat, 
scribit non ut vincat sed ut placeat. Omnia itaque lenocinia 
conqurit : argumentationes quia molestae sunt et minimum ha- 
bent floris, velinguit: sententiis, explicationibus audientis de- 
liniri contentus est. Cupit enim se approbare, non causam. Se- 
quitur autem hoc usque in forum declamatores vitium, ut ne- 
cessaria deserant dum speciosa sectantur. 

Looking at the results of the system in his own time 
Quintilian says (7 1 41) famam adfectantes contenti sunt locis 
speciosis: and a little further on he speaks of the sententiae 
praecipites vel obsourae (nam ea nunc virtus est) which had come 
to be the fashion. 

Who, when he hears of obscurity, does not think of the 
memorable story quoted from Livy by Quintilian (8 2 18) fuasse 
praeceptorem aliquem qui discipulos obscurare quae dicerent 
quberet, Graeco verbo utens cxoticoy: unde ila scilicet egregua 
laudatio, ‘tanto melior, ne ego quidem intellex.’. Who has not 
struggled with the obscurity of Persius, the direct result of this 
training? Ht quod recte dici potest (says Quintilian 8 prooem, 
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24 foll.) circumimus amore verborum, et quod satis dictum est 
repetimus, et quod uno verbo patet, pluribus oneramus, et ple- 
raque significare melius putamus quam dicere. Quid, quod 
nihil iam proprium placet,dwm parum creditur disertum, quod 
et alius dixisset? a corruptissimo quoque poetarum figuras seu 
translationes mutuamur, tum demum ingeniosi scilicet, si ad 
intellegendos nos opus sit ingenio. Atqui satis aperte Cicero 
praeceperat ‘in dicendo vitium vel maximum esse a vulgart 
genere orationis atque a consuetudine communis sensus abhorrere.’ 
Sed ille est durus atque ineruditus; nos melius, quibus sordet 
omne quod natura dictavit, &e. 

These causes combined from several sides to popularize the 
abrupt and sententious style of Latin. The passion for senten- 
tiae or pithy sayings well expressed became dominant: Seneca 
the younger is full of them, and even Quintilian lays it down 
as a rule for a master's guidance that he should every day say 
something for his hearers to carry away (218 ipse aliquid, 
immo multa, cottidie dicat, quae secum oratores referant). An 
attempt was indeed made by Tacitus in his Dialogus, and by 
Quintilian in his Jnstitutio, to galvanize the republican style 
into life’; but the spirit of the age was too strong for them, and 
Tacitus, with a true sense of the fact, abandoned the attempt. 
Few now understood the virtues of the ancient manner, To 
make an impression it was necessary to strike a series of sudden 
blows, to arrest the ear by a succession of smart points. The 
idea of forming harmonious clauses, of exhibiting thought and 
passion in perfect clearness, was thrown to the winds. The 
language was strained beyond its power. Becoming an end 
itself, it ceased to be the natural instrument for expression of 
thought and feeling. The reign of the artist is over and that 
of the virtuoso has begun, who writes, not to move the heart, 


1 The letters of the younger Pliny 
are also written in a style intended to 
recall that of Cicero. Pliny, it must 
be remembered, was a pupil of Quin- 
tilian, and it is surely very probable 
that Tacitus was also. This hypothe- 
sis would account for the style of the 
Dialogus, as well as for the striking 


similarity of its spirit and criticisms to 
those of Quintilian. I am glad to find 
that this view is also adopted by Dr 
Gruenwald, in his tract entitled Quae 
ratio intercedere videatur inter Quin- 
tiliant Institutionem Oratoriam et 
Taciti Dialogum, 
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but to display the capacity of his instrument. Men were now 
called upon to admire, not the adaptation of language to thought, 
but the language itself. It must be recherché, it must recall 
Vergil, it must say more than it ought to say. The process 
ended not merely in destroying the framework of Latin style, 
but in corrupting the clearness of the Latin language. Not 
only does the stately structure of the Ciceronian period crumble 
into dust in the Latin of the silver age, but the meaning of 
words is perverted. In Sallust, though the style has a false 
ring, the language, as a vehicle of thought, preserves its in- 
tegrity. The younger Seneca, though always striving to make 
points, writes with perfect clearness; but in Tacitus the lan- 
guage itself is touched with decay. 

Let me not be misunderstood, or be supposed to wish for a 
moment to depreciate the genius of Tacitus. It would be un- 
pardonable to represent him as other than what he is, a man of 
profound feeling, of splendid imagination and dramatic power. 
I am only concerned to show that the course of events had 
destroyed the literary structure of the language in which he 
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had to write; that he was a great artist working with bad 


tools, The very force of his genius makes him employ to 
excess the only means he has of making himself heard. His 
style is the natural result of the situation. Astonishing in its 
condensation and in its pathos it is in composition structureless: 
in language strained and obscure’. 

There is no great Latin prose after Tacitus. Suetonius is 
an able writer, but no stylist; aiming much lower than Tacitus, 
he has none of his excellencies, and succeeds in avoiding his 
faults. Suetonius is succeeded by writers of the stamp of Gel- 
lius and Fronto, and creative genius is extinct, 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


1 I content myself with quoting the 
following specimens from the second 
book of the Histories: 48 Pecunias dis- 
tribuit parce nec ut periturus. Non 
enim ultima desperatione, sed poscente 
proelium exercitu remisisse ret publicae 
novissimum casum. 


49. Othoni sepulchrum exstructum 
est modicum et mansurum, 

76. Nee speciem adulantis expaveria, 

Abiit iam et transvectum est tempus, 
quo posses vidert concupisse; confu- 
giendum est ad imperium, An excidit 
trucidatua Corbulo ? 





CICERO DF ORATORE, Inv. I. $41, 42; 56; 173; 175; 179. 


In reading again the first book of Cicero’s de Oratore in 
Professor Wilkins’ excellent edition a few passages struck me 
either as requiring somewhat fuller explanation than was there 
given, or on which I am inclined to a different view from his, 
The most important relate to matters of law, and with some I 
propose here to deal. 

§§ 41,42. Q. Scaevola, the augur and the early instructor 
of Cicero, objects to the extended scope which Crassus gives to 
the work of oratory and charges him with trespassing on others’ 
domains. 

Quod uero in extrema oratione quasi tuo iure sumpsisti, 
oratorem in omnis sermonis disputatione copiosissime uersari 
posse, id nisi in tuo reqno essemus non tulissem, multisque 
praeessem qui aut interdicto tecum contenderent aut te ex iure 
manum consertum uocarent, quod in alienas possessiones tam 
temere inruisses. Agerent enim tecum lege primum Pythagorei 
omnes atque Democritit ceterique sua in ture physici windicarent, 
ornati homines in dicendo et graues, quibuscum tibi iusto sacra- 
mento contendere non liceret: cc, 

Praeessem is the reading of most, and apparently the best, 
Mss, but by most recent editors has been changed to praeissem, 
on the ground that prueesse isa tame word (‘ineptissima’ Ellendt), 
and that praeire is a legal word, suitable to Scaevola and ‘used of 
those who furnish formulae or instruction to unskilled persons 
both in sacred and profane matters, So Henrichsen. But 
Gellius (xtv. 2, § 12) is, so far as I see, the only author who uses 
the word in the general sense of giving instruction. And he 
was an antiquarian, who often misused old expressions and 
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words. In all other places, that I can find, it is used of uttering 
the words of an oath or prayer, &c. for others to say after. See 
Cic. Dom. § 133; Liv. tv, 21; vir. 9, &c.; Curt. rv, 13 § 15; 
Plin. Pan. 64, So Quintilian uses it of reading over for others 
to read after (IL 5. § 3): and Cicero, applying this meta- 
phorically, speaks of a mob dictating a verdict, ut wobis uoce 
praeirent quid iudicaretis (Mil. § 3). But this is not the mean- 
ing wanted here. Scaevola did not wish to recite a formula for 
others to repeat, nor to dictate a decision, but to head a band of 
litigants. He was ready to bring an action himself as well as 
to encourage others, He was fighting not on behalf of philo- 
sophers only, but for himself and his brother lawyers. Crassus 
had invaded the territory of both, and must expect suits from 
all the dispossessed or endangered occupiers. That the reading 
praeisem has proved so attractive, is perhaps due to a recol- 
lection of the famous passage in the Murena (§ 26) where Cicero 
pours ridicule on lawyers for inventing certain formulae which 
had to be pronounced by litigants, as Cicero puts it meta- 
phorically, with a lawyer at their elbow prompting them. 
Transit idem iurisconsultus tibicinis Latini modo ‘Unde tu me’ 
ingutt, ‘ex iure manum consertum uocasti inde ibi te reuoco,’ the 
very phrase which Cicero uses in the next line of our passage, 
Curiously enough Cicero does not there use the word praeire, 
though the meaning was suitable. I object to praeissem in our 
text (1) because the meaning is not here apposite: these forms 
were perfectly well known and no jurisconsult would go into 
court to prompt these furmulae. They were an ordinary legal 
ritual, of no religious significance, and would be none the more 
effectual for Scaevola’s help. (2) Multis praeissem is too ab- 
solute an expression, We want an object either expressed or 
at least plainly suggested. There is nothing of the kind here: 
the next clause deals with interdicts, which so far as we know 
had no special formulae of pleading; and the succeeding clause 
(te ex ure manum consertum uocarent) does not appear in the 
guise of a formula. 

Huschke (Multa p. 70) dissatisfied with both praeessem and 
praeissem ingeniously, as usual, suggests praes essem, quoting 
Fronto ad M. Caes. 111. 16 me wade, me praede, me sponsore 
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celeriter te in cacumine eloquentiae sitam (sistes ? Huschike), He 
admits that in the interdictal procedure, as given us by Gaius, 
there was no use of praedes, but assumes an earlier stage, cor- 
responding to that of the statutable actions (lege agere), in 
which the magistrate would enforce his injunction by a fine, 
and require securities (praedes) for its payment (see ib. pp. 75, 
94). But this is to a large extent conjectural ; and the position 
of a praes is not that best suited to a great jurisconsult like 
Scaevola, A leading lawyer would rather say ‘There are a 
whole host of people, who I should advise would have a good 
case against you’, than think of himself as a clerk of assize 
prompting the formulae or as security for costs, 

If however the advocate’s part had been meant, we should 
have had adessem, I understand Scaevola to say that he would 
have ‘captained’ a host of litigants to resist Crassus’ unjust 
usurpation. Praeesse is habitually used of one in command, 
e.g. the governor of a province, the commander of an army, the 
overlooker of slaves or the superintendent of a particular piece 
of work. 

Alf. Pernice (Zeitschr. fiir Savigny-Stiftung v. p. 34 n.) 
rejects absolutely Huschke’s suggestion, and quite approves of 
praeissem, holding the pluperfect to be necessary after tulissem, 
and translating ‘Ich wiirde ihnen die Formel an die Hand 
gegeben hatte’. I do not see the necessity, Cf. this book § 154 
quod occupasset aut Ennius si...exercerem, aut Gracchus st... 
proposuissem; Rosc. Am. § 114 si mandauisset...cnque eam 
rem,..interponeret illeque...recepisset; and plenty of in- 
stances with cum, e.g. Verr, 11. 37 cum tanta hereditas in con- 
trouersiam wenisset tudicioque peteretur; Rosc. Am. 18 cum 
hic...esset, cwmque se...dedisset ipse autem...esset &c. The fact 
is, the tense depends on the meaning intended, whether in a 
conditional or other clause, and whether joined by -que or not. 
Praefuissem would have been wrong, as implying that Scaevola 
had previously been captain: as it is, the meaning is appro- 
priate “I should not have borne it for a moment and should 
have put myself at the head of numbers who &c.” Pernice 
seems not to have noticed the objections which lie against 
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The nature of the litigation threatened by Scaevola is ex- 
plained by the subjoined remarks. 

qui aut interdicto &c.] Crassus in the concluding words of 
his speech had claimed an importance for the orator which left 
little for the lawyer and philosopher. ‘To the orator rather 
‘than to any one else belongs as his proper sphere, not only his 
‘own dignity, but the safety of numberless individuals and of 
‘the state as a whole’ (§ 34). Scaevola at once takes up the 
challenge, and, using the phraseology which naturally rises to 
the lips of a lawyer, warns Crassus of the risk of invading the 
territory of others, He renders himself liable either to an 
interdict or to a regular action at law. The first is applicable 
when a claim to the possession, the second when a claim to the 
ownership, is 1n issue, 

1. Possession and ownership differ as the ostensible or tem- 
porary enjoyment and the permanent right to enjoyment differ, 
A possessor may actually be exercising all the nghts an owner 
could care to exercise, and yet may be neither the owner nor 
even be legally entitled to hold and enjoy the property. But 
the contrary is also true: the possessor visible to the eyes of 
the world may be the real owner, or may have such an interest 
in the property as to be fully justified in oceupying it and 
dealing with it, Anyhow he is there; and the law in justice to 
itself forbids any violent dispossession, and, alive to the possi- 
bility of the possessor being in the wrong, provides a judicial 
procedure of a more summary character than that necessary 
for determining a title to ownership. Such summary procedure 
was in Rome an interdict, issued by the praetor, forbidding 
all forcible interference with an existing position, or, if force 
had already been used, directing immediate restitution, 

There were two interdicts specially applicable to such cases 
as that in our text. If it was a mere encroachment, and the 
possessor, though annoyed or hindered, still remained in pos- 
session, he would apply to the praetor for an interdict wi 
possidetis, 1.e, an injunction addressed to both parties requiring 
them not to disturb the existing state of things, But the in- 
junction would not be maintained if the possessor had him- 
self obtained his possession from his adversary by unfair means, 
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What he might have done to others was not in question: but, 
as between the two contending parties, the praetor would grant 
the law’s protection only to him who had dealt fairly. The 
applicant must show that he had not obtained possession from 
his adversary either by force or by stealth or on sufferance, 
Accordingly that interdict ran, at least as we find it given in 
the Digest from Ulpian, Uti eas aedes (or eum fundum &e.), 
quibus de agitur, nec ui nec clam nec precarto alter ab altero 
possidetis, quo minus ita possideatis, wim fiert weto, (D, XLII, 
17.11 pr.; ef. Gai. Iv. 150, 160; Fest. p. 235 Mill.) 

But if the adversary had not merely interfered practically 
with the possessor’s enjoyment, but had ejected him altogether 
from possession, a different interdict was required to restore 
him to what he had lost. This interdict was called de wi, or, 
from the words of the formula, unde ut. There were in Cicero’s 
time two forms of it, or, as it may be said, two interdicts against 
forcible dispossession*, If the ejection was alleged to have 
been caused by armed violence, wi armata, or, as Cicero de- 
scribes it (Caecin. § 23), wt hominibus armatis, the praetor — 
tolerated no conditions but peremptorily ordered restitution of 
the ejected party. But if the ejection was forcible (i.e, against 
the will of the possessor, cf. D. xii. 24.11 §5—13 § 2), but 
not accompanied by arms, the restitution was ordered only on 
the same condition as that of the interdict wti possidetis, i.e, 
that the possessor had not himself acquired possession from his 
opponent either by force or by stealth or on sufferance, Whether 
the fact was so or not, was determined in each case by a judicial 
inquiry after the issue of the edict (Cic, Caecum, § 23; Gai. Iv, 
162—168). 

In the case of either interdict the task which lay upon the 
applicant was a comparatively light one. He was merely con- 
cerned with his relations to his opponent, and unless that op- 
ponent proved that the possession, which he had disturbed or 
from which he had ejected the applicant, had been obtained 


1 See Cic, Cuecin. § 91, Justinian of the interdictum de ui (non armata) 
thas combined the two, D, xnm1.16. A given in Cie. Tull. § 29 and§44, On 
further question arisesastothe priority this see Keller Semestr. p, 304 sqq. 
or specialapplicability of the two forms 
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from him, the disturber or ejector, aut ui aut clam aut precario, 
the disturbed or ejected party retained or regained his possession 
(cf. Cic. Tull. § 44). As possessor, he had a proverbially* favour- 
able position, in case any one claimed against him to be the 
owner of the property. He was defendant and as such would 
have no need to prove his title. However bad his title might be, 
unless the claimant proved a good one, the possessor would win. 
And proving a title is not merely proving that the claimant 
has honestly purchased or inherited the property, but that the 
person from whom he purchased or inherited had himself a 
good title. So much more onerous was the burden of proof on 
one not in possession, that it was a natural course for a claimant 
to the ownership to try first to get into possession in order to 
throw this burden off from himself, An interdict was therefore 
frequently used not merely by those who claimed only the 
possession and had no thought of claiming the ownership, but 
also by those who claiming the latter found it the easier course 
first to claim the former, and, if successful, to hold the property 
by a possessory title till usucapion converted their possessory 
title into ownership. So Gaius Dig. vi. 1 1 24 Is qui desti- 
nauit rem petere animaduertere debet an aliquo interdicto possit 
nanciscr possessionem, quia longe commodius est ipsum possidere 
et aduersarium ad onera petitoris compellere quam alio possidente 
petere. And similarly Frontinus (Gromat. p. 44 Lachmann), 

2. The regular action to establish ownership was called a 
windicatio, and in Cicero's time was conducted in accordance 
with an ancient procedure of which two characteristic features 
are mentioned here, viz. the sacramentum or deposit of money 
which each party had to make as a guaranty of good faith 
(Gai. Iv. 13), and the simulated struggle (manus conserere) over 
the object in dispute (Gell. xx. 10 § 9, cf. Gai. Iv.16,17), This 
sacramental action was one of the statutable suits (legis actiones) 
(Gai. Iv. 11), and as such is referred to in our passage in the 
words Agerent enim tecum lege &e. 

The same analogy of a dispute about possession of land is 
used in the like connexion in the 3rd book of the de Oratore 
§§ 108, 110, 122. | 


1 ‘Beati possidentes,’ ‘Tossession is nine points of the law,” 
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In several places recent editors have supposed interpola- 
tions in the text, often without, as I think, sufficient ground. 
Three of these cases may be specially noticed. 

§ 56, Htenim eum alli in dicendo inciderint loci, quod per- 
sdepe evenit, ut de dis immortalibus, de pietate, de concordia, de 
amicitia, de communi ciuium, de hominum, de gentium 
ture, de aequitate, de temperantia, de magnitudine animi, de 
omni uirtutis genere sit dicendum, clamabunt credo omnia gym- 
nasia atque omnes philosophorum scholae sua esse haec omnia 
propria, nihil omnino ad oratorem pertinere. 

Piderit, followed by others, on the ground of the usual con- 
trast between 2us civile and ius gentiwm, and Gaius’ identification 
of the latter with commune omniwm hominwm cus (Gai. 1, 1), and 
some other unimportant grounds, reads de communi gentium 
iure. Prof. Wilkins, following Sorof, wishes to read de com- 
muni hominum iure. Iam at a loss to see‘ any objection to the 
reading of the Mss, unless it can be shown that Cicero would 
not use words of ordinary life in any but a technical sense. 
To say (as Piderit does) that commune ius civium is a ‘ contra- 
dictio in adjecto’ is very droll; as if citizens could have no law 
in common! The passage gives a natural series of ideas, The 
commonplaces which may occur to a speaker are exemplified 
by ‘the immortal gods, dutiful affection (to parents), kindly 
‘feeling (in a family), friendship, rights common to fellow citi- 
‘zens, to men, to nations, fairness, temperance, greatness of 
‘soul, &e.’ The sphere of thought is gradually enlarged : family, 
friends, citizens, men, nations. Homines includes foreigners, 
perhaps even slaves, as well as citizens. (Gentes may refer either 
specially to the relations of nations inter se, or generally denote 
the whole world. (See examples in Prof. Nettleship’s paper in 
this journal vol, x11. p. 132 sqq.) 

§ 173 in causis centumuiralibus, in quibus usucapionum, 
RRO sin, gentilitatum, agnationum, adluuionum, cirewmluuio- 
num", nexorum, manciprorum, parietum, luminum, stillicidiorum, 
testamentorum ruptorum aut ratorum, ceterarumque rerum 


1 Should we not read circumflunio- fluere, as alluuwio does to alluere in Dig. 
num? At any rate the substantive here xr, 1.130 § 2. 


corresponds in meaning to circum- 
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innumerabilium tura uersentur. Most editors omit or bracket 
ruptorum aut ratorum, It is true that all the words preceding 
testamentorum in this long series are substantives without any 
attributes; but variety is not fatal, and these attributes happen 
to be very appropriate, They limit the general head of ‘cases 
on wills’ in a way which brings out the usual functions of the 
centumviral court. 

Wills might be invalid (irrita) either because not duly made 
(non ture facta) or because though duly made they were dis- 
placed by subsequent events, Such events were (a) another 
will, (b) the birth or adoption of a son (sui heredis agnatio), 
(c) the loss of civic position on the part of the testator (capitis 
diminutio), or (d) the failure of all heirs named. in the will. 
In the last two cases the will was, according to the more precise 
use of words, said irrita fiert, in the two (or three) former cases 
it was said rumpi, But these terms were not exclusively 
appropriated to these respective classes (Gai. 11. 138—146). 

In our passage the convertibility of rwpta and irrita is im- 
plied by the opposition of ruptorum to ratorum; and the 
special jurisdiction which is emphasized by these attributes 
is the setting aside or upholding of wills, Was or was not this 
jurisdiction a special province of the centumviral court? Both 
this book of Cicero and the evidence of other authors fayour an 
affirmative answer, Cicero proceeds by the mouth of Crassus 
to refer to some cases heard by the centumuiri. Two of these 
relate to wills (§§ 175, 180). Both of them are cases where the 
subsequent course of events has proved different from what 
the testator expected, or was alleged to have expected, when 
he made the will, The question in the first case was, whether 
the will should be deemed to be broken’ by the reappearance 
of a son supposed by his father to be dead; in the second case, 
whether a condition of heirship, and therefore possibly of the 
validity of the will, should be deemed to be fulfilled by events 
coming plainly within the intent, but not within the words, of 
the testator, | 


1 The reappearance of a son sup- to the birth or adoption of a son that 
posed to bedeadissocloselyanalogous I may fairly apply rumpi to it, 
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Other authors point in the same direction. Quintilian 
speaks of questions of inheritance to an intestate and of the 
age of puberty as coming before the centumviri (Iv. 2. § 7), 
but both might easily be incidental to a case which turned 
on the validity of a will (e.g. cf. Dig, vy. 2.16), His language 
is however quite clear in vit. 4, § 11 nam quae in scholis ab- 
dicatorum, haec in foro exheredatorum a parentibus et bona 
apud centumuiros repetentium ratio est; ‘the questions raised 
‘by rhetoricians in the hypothetical cases of sons disowned 
‘by their fathers are raised in real life when sons are disinherited 
‘by their parents’ wills and apply to the centwmviri to restore 
‘them the property’ (cf. ib. § 20). The plaint of an unduteous 
will (querela inofficiosi testamentz), at first probably an extra- 
ordinary application for redress (cf. Cic. Verr, 11. 2 § 107)', had 
by the time of Quintilian and Pliny become formally recognized 
as a regular mode of proceeding. Pliny in his letters often 
speaks of the centumviri, but twice only indicates precisely the 
character of the case concerned. Both these are cases in which 
a testator has disinherited a child (in Xp. Vv. 1 a son, in VL 33 
a daughter) and the centwmviri had to decide whether the will 
should be upheld, The Digest contains a whole title on the 
subject of the querela (Dig. v. 2), and even refers to this pro- 
ceeding by the name of centumuirale tudicium (Dig. v. 2.113; 
XXXIV, 3. 1 30). 

In fact on one ground or other the impeachment of a will 
was a frequent and special matter of the centumviral juris- 
diction. It might be urged that the will was non ture factum 
and therefore nullwm, because the testator had passed over 
his son as in Cicero's first case and Val. M. vit 7. § 2 (§ 1 
is the same as Cicero’s); or because the testatrix was insane, 
as in Val. M. vit 8.§1; or that it was ture factum sed inoff- 
evwosum (cf. Dig. v. 2. 1 2) ‘a good will in itself but wanting 
in proper regard to near relations’ as in Pliny’s two cases and 
Val, M. vu, 8, § 4 Quintilian is evidently speaking of this 
class of cases when he uses the words de rescissis patrum 
testamentis uel contra filios confirmatis. Valerius Maximus 

! Valerius Maximus (vm. 7 and 8) the praetor, to the consul, to Augustus, 
has instances of such applications to and to the centumviri, 

Journal of Philology, vou. xv. 5 
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(VII. 8. pr.) says His rescissorum testamentorum ewenrplis con- 
tenti, attigamus ea quae rata manserunt. Why should we 
object to Cicero describing the like class as testamentorum rup- 
torum aut ratorum? 

§ 175. Quae potwit esse causa maior quam lis militis, 
de cuius morte cum domum falsus ab exercitu nuntins uenisset, 
et pater eius re credita testamentum mutasset, ef quem et uisum 
esset fecisset heredem, essetque ipse mortuus, res delata est ad 
centumuiros, cum miles domum reuenisset egissetque lege in 
paternam hereditatem testamento exheres filius. Nempe 
in ea caust quaesitum est de iwre ciuili, possetne paternorum 
bonorum exheres esse filius, quem pater testamento neque he- 
redem neque exheredem scripsisset nominatim. 

The words testamento exheres filius are supposed by many 
editors to be an interpolation, though Piderit decidedly, and 
Prof. Wilkins with some hesitation, defend them. The latter 
pertinently asks why a marginal gloss should have been added 
here, as the meaning is unambiguous. I see no reason for 
supposing them to be an interpolation: they are intended 
to give pointedly the ground of the son’s action, ‘He brought 
a statutable action for his father’s inheritance as a son dis- 
inherited by the will.’ The words at the end of the section 
are consistent with the supposition that the testator simply 
omitted all mention of the son. But the suspected words 
show that in some way the son was not merely passed over 
(praeteritus), but was disinherited by the will, and they give 
additional importance to the word nominatim. No doubt the 
testator, after appointing an heir, went on with the words ceteri 
omnes exheredes sunto. According to the terms of the will 
therefore the son was disinherited. But he was son, not daughter 
nor grandson: and the question therefore was, could a son bé 
disinherited by general words without express mention (nomt- 
natim)? Perhaps this case led to the settlement of the law. 
For that the son was still in patris potestate may safely be 
assumed; and then, Gaius tells us, express mention was re- 
quired for disinheritance (Gai. 11. 123—129). 

This case was not a querela inoffictost testamenti, for it is 
described as lege agere in hereditatem i.e. it was the regular 
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sacramental action brought by the son claiming to be heir 
ex intestato because the will was invalid. The primary result of 
both actions if successful was the same: the will would be 
upset in our case, because the son was passed over; in other 
cases, because the will, though expressly disinheriting the son, 
would be held to have been framed without due regard to 
natural claims. In the former class of cases the testator was 
supposed to have acted in forgetfulness or ignorance of claims 
which he would otherwise have recognised: in the latter he 
was supposed to have exercised a judgment which the facts 
did not justify and which was therefore not sane in the eyes of 
the law. Of. Dig. v. 2.12; 15. 


§ 179. Quo quidem in genere familiaris noster M. Buculewus, 
homo neque meo iudicio stultus et suo ualde sapiens et ab wuris 
studio non abhorrens, simili in re quodam modo nuper errautt, 
Nam cum aedes L. Fufio uenderet, in mancipio lumina uti 
tum essent, ita recepit. Fufius autem, simul atque aedificart 
coeptum est in quadam parte urbis, quae modo ex illis aedibus 
conspict posset, egit statim cum Buculeio, quod, cuicwmque par- 
ticulae caeli officeretur, quamuis esset procul, mutart lumina 


The case of Fufius v. Buculeius respecting the lights in a 
house bought by the plaintiff from the defendant, has received 
a good many comments, but I think there is still room for 
another. For though Prof. Wilkins, in his note on the passage 
has taken the right view, the matter requires a fuller explana- 
tion than he has given. 

Crassus is represented by Cicero as desirous of showing the 
necessity of a knowledge of law to public orators, and for this 
purpose he instances one case after another in which the argu- 
ments turned not on matters of ordinary life and interest, but 
on strictly legal questions, In the case mentioned just before 
ours, Marius Gratidianus the vendor of a house, had not de- 
clared in the statement accompanying the conveyance, that a part 
of the house was subject to an easement in favour of another, 
Crassus had argued on behalf of the purchaser Orata that the 
vendor ought to have disclosed any fault or defect in the house 

5—2 
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which was in his knowledge. The mention of this case sug- 
gested to Crassus another, which had occurred, as he said, 
lately, It was of the same class, (quo tm genere), and occurred 
to a friend, viz, M. Buculeius, a man, whom Crassus thought no 
fool, who thought himself very clever, and who moreover was a 
bit of a lawyer. Here we come to a difference in the reading. 
Some of the best Mss have simili quodam modo errauit; others 
have similt in re quodam modo errauit. The former of these 
two readings makes the blunder of Buculeius to have been 
somewhat like that of the vendor in the other case, the latter 
makes him to have blundered but only im a like matter. If 
this last reading be adopted, we have to find a meaning for 
simili in re as well as for quo in genere, unless the one be taken 
as a careless repetition of the other. But there is no necessity 
to suppose carelessness. Quo in genere may refer to the incom- 
pleteness of a declaration, and simili in re to the question of 
sale of a house, or, more specifically, to questions respecting an 
easement arising on the sale of a house, If the latter reading 
be adopted, we have to find a similarity in the blunder as well 
as in the subject matter. But then we can take quo in genere 
of sales of houses and stmili modo errauit of incomplete declara- 
tions by the vendor. And therefore whichever of these read- 
ings be adopted, there is not much decisive help gained to the 
interpretation of our passage. The case relates on either sup- 
position to the sale of a house, to the existence or nature of an 
easement and to the imperfect or erroneous declaration of the 
vendor. 

It is always venturesome to explain a lawcase unless one 
has a full report by a competent hand. In a speech of Cicero's 
we have no doubt a number of facts, or matters intended to be 
taken as facts, but we know not how many other facts are 
suppressed altogether, and whether the statement of those 
which are given is so full, so accurate, and so fair, as to justify 
the inferences which we should be inclined to draw. In the 
brief mention of a case, such as we have here, we can only 
expect to have one point or aspect presented, and it is therefore 
of some importance to ascertain from what point of view the 
narrator regards it. In our passage it is not stated that Crassus 
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was himself engaged in the case on either side, nor is it said 
that it led to an elaborate legal discussion, The mention of it 
at all appears to be due to the similarity of the matter, and 
possibly of the blunder, to that of Marius; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the case was instanced, like the rest, to prove 
Crassus’ thesis, that in such a matter there was ample call for 
thorough knowledge of law. Yet we cannot assume that we 
have in the statement here given all the important points of 
the case. For the case of Marius as given in § 178 is certainly 
deficient. Cicero has referred to it again in the de officits 111. 16 
§ 67, and there he mentions, what is not told here, that the 
house now sold to Orata by Marius had a few years before been 

sed by Marius from Orata, and that this fact formed 
the pivot on which Antonius’ defence turned, It was absurd, 
he argued, for Orata to complain that Marius had not told him 
of this easement on the house, when Orata had owned the 
house and knew of the easement as well as Marius could tell 
him. With this example before us of the incompleteness of 
Cicero’s statements, we must hesitate before we assume that 
Fufius vy. Buculeius has been adequately reported. 

In a city like Rome where the buildings were close to one 
another and the streets were narrow, the comfort and indeed 
habitability of a residence largely depends on its neighbours, 
One house may actually require the support of another, or it 
may have no other way of carrying off its rainwater, except 
over the roof or into the area of its neighbour. Its prospect 
or its light may be open, only so long as the neighbours do not 
build in a particular direction or to a particular height, Yet 
each owner is prima facie entitled to do what he likes with his 
own building or area, to pull down or to build higher, to stop 
_ his neighbour from sending his drains through or over his (the 
first owner's) premises, or in any way interfering with the first 
owners arrangements, But sometimes an owner can be in- 
duced to secure to his neighbour such conveniences, and to im- 
pose on his own house a servitude to some specific effect in 
fayour of his neighbour's house, And nothing can be more 
natural than for the owner of two neighbouring houses in 
selling one or both to impose upon one or both a servitude in 
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favour of the other. While the houses were in the same owner- 
ship, these rights may have been mutually enjoyed, and may 
have become necessary for their convenient use as residences. 
A purchaser would require them, and a vendor would guaranty 
or reserve them. 

The explanation of our passage taken generally by lawyers 
is set forth by Rein Civil-Recht p. 322, and more fully by 
Griesinger de seruitute luminum 1819. pp. 128—154, On one 
point there is a slight divergence (see Rein p. 823 and Voigt, 
Tus naturale 111. p. 306). 

Griesinger’s view is as follows. The house of Buculeius en- 
joyed a servitude ne luminibus officiatwr granted by a neighbour 
either to Buculeius himself or to a former owner of Buculeius’ 
house. This grant would be in the usual words (ef. D. vit. 2. 
] 23; xvi. 1. 1 33) lumina, uti nune sunt, ut ita sint. The 
effect of this servitude was that the particular neighbour was 
prevented from so building as to interfere with the lights of 
Buculeius’ house. Buculeius now in selling to Fufius used 
exactly the same formula, ic. he undertook that the lights 
should always be as they then were. Buculeius (according 
to Griesinger) meant to guaranty only the servitude previously 
granted by his neighbour. But his words, taken strictly, had 
a wider meaning; and Fufius took advantage of it, maintaining 
that he was thereby guarantied against any obstruction of 
any portion of the sky visible from his house. On a building 
being erected a long way off, but just visible from his house, 
Fufius at once brought an action against Buculeius for this 
interference with his lights. Buculeius’ error was this. In the 
mouth of a neighbour constituting a servitude the words could 
only relate to his own house, and imposed this restriction of 
their rights on himself and subsequent owners of the servient - 
house only. But Buculeius as seller of the dominant house 
might, wisely or unwisely, undertake a personal liability to the 
purchaser for any privileges or advantages he chose to connect 
with the house. If he promised Fufius security against inter- 
ference with his lights, not from one or more persons, who 
owned servient houses, but from all the world, he might not, 
it, is true, be able to keep his bargain, but he would be liable 
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on his covenant’, and must compensate Fufius. And it was a 
principle of the law that ambiguous words should be construed 
against the vendor (cf. D, 11. 14,139), Some such case is ap- 
parently referred to by Pomponius in D. xvur. 1.133. Cum 
in lege wenditionis ita sit scriptum ‘flumina stillicidia uti nune 
sunt, ut ita sint, nec additur quae flumina uel stillicidia, pri- 
mum spectart oportet quid acti sit: si non id appareat, tunc id 
accipitur quod uenditort nocet: ambigua enim oratio est. 

Voigt (with others) supposes that Buculeius was not cove- 
nanting for the continuance of an already existing servitude 
(he doubts this being the practice), but that by the use of the 
words lumina uti nune sunt ut ita sint he imposed a servitude 
on another of his own houses in favour of that he was selling, 

Griesinger thinks that Fufius would win on account of the 
strict construction of words in early times. Voigt apparently 
thinks he would lose his case, because there could be no doubt 
of Buculeius’ real meaning. 

Had Cicero’s words been different, I should have thought 
such an explanation, whether Griesinger’s or Voigt's, probable 
and reasonable. But Cicero does not say lwmina uti tune essent 
ut ita essent, and he does not use the word promisit or spo- 
pondit, but recepit. 

Ita recepit is rather too short an expression for recepit ita 
futura esse; and it is at least as probable that cta does not 
relate to the favourable position of the lights but to the accu- 
rate representation of the formula, That is to say ita may 
mean ‘in these words, quite as well as ‘in this arrangement.’ 
Instances may be found to justify either interpretation, e.g. 
both occur in the passage of Pomponius just quoted, 

Reowpere i in law Latin 3 is used in several senses. It means 
‘to recover, ‘to receive’ physically and metaphorically, (e.g 
receptum est ‘it is the received opinion’), ‘to undertake’ e.g. 
obligationem alienam, in se recipere periculum, &e, In this last 
sense it is used not unfrequently by Cicero, chiefly in his letters, 


1 Is this so? Ifit were a formal cut down to what properly concerned 

Griesinger may be right. the convenience and commercial in- 

But if it was in the lex mancipi or an terest of the house sold (cf. D. vit. 3, 
attached pactum, it would I think be 15 fin, 16 pr.), 
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e.g. omni se facturum recepit (Cic. Att. Vv. 13 § 2), in ame 
recipio fore ewm tibi uoluptati (Fam. x1. 10. § 3). Several 
times it is combined with spondeo, &c., e.g. ib. 17; et ipse 
spondeo et omnes hoc tibi tui pro me recipiunt maximum te fruc- 
tum facturum (ib. 50 § 2); Promitto, recipio, spondeo C. Caesarem 
talem semper fore ciuem, qualis, &c. (Phil. v. 18 fin.) ; de aestate 
polliceris uel potius recipis (Att. x10. 1 § 2). So the substantive 
receptum e.g. satis est factum officio ac necessitudini, satis pro- 
misso nostro ac recepto (Verr. V. 53 § 139), alle promissum et 
receptum interuertit ad seque transtulit (Phil. 2. 32 § 79). Both 
verb and noun are found in this sense in the Digest though not 
very often, e.g. D. xxvitt. 5. 1 47; and the rubric of Iv. 8 de 
receptis: qui arbitrium receperint ut sententiam dicant, i.e. 
‘Of undertakings: herein specially that those who have under- 
taken an arbitration, should declare their opinion.’ Bekker 
has discussed this use of the word in Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung 111. 1 sqq. 

The construction of recipio in this sense is either absolute, 
or with an infinitive object sentence, or with de, or with 
abstract words like causam, periculum, mandatum, &e. None of 
these usages resembles that in our text ; lumina uti tune essent 
ita recemt. Nor have I noticed this sense of recipere to occur 
in connexion with engagements between vendor and purchaser. 

But there is yet another meaning of recipere which suits 
the passage, and is free from these objections. It is best 
illustrated by such passages as the following, which are taken 
from just those parts of the Digest which naturally deal with 
our present subject-matter. The first is from the title on 
general rules affecting servitudes: the second from that on the 
action to enforce the mutual obligations of vendor and pur- 
chaser, the third from that on the purchaser's claim for double 
damages when he has not got quiet enjoyment of the object 
purchased, The regular meaning of recipere in such matters 
is ‘to reserve’ from the conveyance. The word was synonymous 
with excipere, detrahere, deducere (cf. D. vu. 1. 1 36 § 1). 

D. vit. 4. 1.10 (Ulp.) Quicquid uenditor seruitutis nomine 
sibi recipere wult, nominatim recipi oportet: nam illa generalis 
receptio ‘quibus est seruitus utique est’ ad extraneos pertinet, 
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ipsi nihil prosmeit uenditort ad iura eius conseruanda: nulla 
enim habuit, qua nemo ipse sili seruitutem debet, i.e. a vendor 
wishing to reserve to himself a servitude over the property sold 
must do so in express terms. A mere general clause of reser- 
Nese ‘for those who have servitudes and as they have 
them‘'—is good to preserve the rights of third parties, but not 
good for the vendor, who cannot have a servitude over his own 
property and cannot therefore be included in the words qui- 
bus est. 

D, x1x, 1. 1. 53 (Labeo) Si habitatoribus habitatio lege uen- 
ditionis recepta est, omnibus in ea habitantibus praeter dominum 
recte recepta habitatio est. (Paul) Immo si cut in ea insula 
quam uendideris gratis habitationem dederis et sic receperis 
‘habitatoribus ad (aut Ms) quam quisque diem conductum habet, 
parum caueris, nominatim enim de his recipt oportuit, itaque eos 
habitatores emptor insulae habitatione impune prohibebit, i.e. a 
right of free lodging cannot, according to Paul, be reserved on a 
sale, unless it be by express words for particular individuals, 

D. XXI. 2.169 §5 (Scaev.) Qui fundum tradit et, cum sciat 
‘atinera actus 


certam serwitutem deberi, perfusorie dinerit 
quobus sunt wtique sunt recte recipitur, evictions quidem nomine 
se liberat, sed quia decepit emptorem empti iudicio tenetur, i.e. 
a vendor with knowledge of a definite servitude to which the 
house &e, is subject must inform the purchaser of it, Mere general 
words by which due reservation is made for all who have rights 
of road and driving according to the character of such rights, are 


1] take utique here as adverb of 
manner (uti) with the copulative que 
(cf, e.g. Lex Jul. Mun. 5; Edict. ap. 
D, xx1. 1.138; &c.), and the sentence 
to require for completeness the ex- 
pression of an apodosis in some such 
words as recte recipitur. (See the pas- 
sage of Scaevola, above.) Such im- 
perfect quotations are common e.g. D, 
xvi. 1.17 pr.; 159; 166 § 2; xx1, 2. 
1 48; &e. The Greek commentators 
apparently, unless merely paraphras- 
ing, took utiqgue as meaning ‘of course’, 
for they translate ols 6 d-ypos dov)etie, 
Sovkevérw Tipucitus ap. Heimb, Bas. 
y. p. 197 (and similarly in Bas. xix 


2.168 ed. Zachar, =D. xxr. 2. 1 69, § 5). 
Hence Mommeen in his larger edition of 
the Digest suggested utique esto. In the 
later stereotype edition he has not 
repeated this suggestion, Utique ‘any- 
how’, ‘of course’, is a conversational 
expression and is common enough in 
the Digest in jurists’ arguments, but I 
doubt altogether its occurrence in a 
formal conveyance, The Greek trans- 
lation corresponds better to such a 
phrase (very different from ours) as in 
D. xrx. 1.139 Qui sic exceperat: si quae 
seruitutis debentur debebuntur, which 
is referred to a case from an ante- 
Augustan jurist (apud weteres), 
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not enough to free the vendor from responsibility. The pur- 
chaser cannot indeed claim double damages as haying been 
so far evicted, but he can claim full compensation on the ground 
of being deceived by the vendor. 

Other instances of recipere in this sense in the Digest 
are vil, 1.136 § 1; vu. 3,1 30; 415; 16 fin.; xvi, 1.140 
§ 3, § 4; xxxrx. 6.1 35 § 2; 140 § 3; 142 pr. It is also 
found in Plaut. 7rin. 157 of reserving part of a house; in Cic. Or, 
1. 55 § 226 and also Top. § 100 of reserving ruta caesa, and by 
Cato ap. Gell. xvi1, 6 § 1 of reserving money in making a 
dowry; and in de Re Rust. 149, where, among the clauses of an 
agreement for the sale of the winter pasture, comes bubus 
domitis binis, cantherio uni, cum emptor pascet, domino pascere 
recipttur. Holeris asparagis lignis aqua itinere actu domini 
usion’ recipitur, Le. “Right is reserved for the owner to pasture 
along with the purchaser's cattle, two yoke of oxen and one 
gelding. Right is also reserved for the owner to take veget- 
ables, firewood, water, and to have a road.” 

The phrase recte recipitur was so common that it was 
denoted by initials Rk. R. See Probi Notae ry. p. 276 ed, Keil, 
cf. p. 327, 

It seems strange that this use of recipere should not have 
been mentioned by earlier interpreters of Cicero’. ‘There 
is no doubt of its meaning; it occurs not infrequently, and 
occurs just in relation to conditions made in conveyance, 
The form of our sentence is very similar to D. xvi. 1, 1 77 
In lege fundi uendundi lapidicinae in eo fundo ubique essent 
exceptae erant where exceptae is much the same as receptae, as is 
well shown by D. viur. 3. 1 30. 

Qui duo praedia habebat, in wnius uenditione aquam quae in 
fundo nascebatur et circa eam aquam late decem pedes exceperat; 
quaesitum est, utrum dominiwm loct ad eum pertineat an ut 
per eum locum accedere possit. Respondit si ita recepisset ‘circa 
eam aguam late pedes decem’ iter dumtaxat uideri uenditoris 
esse, 1.e, “The owner of two estates sold one, but excepted in the 
conveyance the spring of water in it and ten feet wide around 


1 E.g. Voigt (Die xt Tafeln ii. p. in the next pages. But Voigt’s judg- 
154) adheres to his old view, though ment is very inferior to his learning 
treating of cases of reservation on sale and patience, 
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it. Alfenus was consulted whether the effect of this was 
that the vendor retained the property in the ground for a 
distance of ten feet round the spring, or had only a right of 
access over the purchaser's ground to that extent. Alfenus 
answered that, if the reservation was made just in those words, 
the vendor had only the right of access.” 

I think then, following the suggestion of D, xx1. 2.1 69 § 5 
quoted above (p. 73), that Buculeius inserted in his conveyance a 
general reservation in some such words as lumina uti nunc sunt 
recte recypitur or possibly lumina quibus sunt, utique nunc sunt, 
recite recipitur, i. ‘Due reservation is made of the lights 
as they now are’ or ‘due reservation is made for all who have 
lights according to their present condition.’ Buculeius pro- 
bably used them from excess of caution without any definite 
reference or even any distinctly conceived purpose. Perhaps 
he liked to show off his acquaintance with legal formulae. Or 
he may have thought that they would protect his own lights 
or the lights of some neighbouring house against Fufius. 
Cicero says that he errauit, which may very well apply to 
an erroneous use of a common general form. Fufius however, 
ignoring the technical sense of recipitur, chose to take it as 
a guaranty of his own lights against the world. This was 
doubly wrong (as the law is in the Digest and probably so 
in Cicero’s time also), For (1) recipitur did not mean in such 
formulae ‘a promise is given, but a ‘right is reserved,’ and 
(2) he would have to show not merely that some portion of the 
sky which was previously visible from his house was now obscured 
by the new building, but that his light was thereby lessened 
(cf. D. vit 2. 1 15; 116; 138; 139). There would still remain 
the important question quid actum esset (D, xvi. 1.133; 140 
§ 3,177; L. 17 | 34; &.) ie. ‘what was the real contract 
between the parties,’ and this was a matter which: like the case 
of Curius v. Coponius, quoted next by Crassus, would require 
in the rival advocates a good knowledge of forms of convey- 
ance, of the practice in sales, and of the respective provinces of 
verbal expression and other evidence in determining the real 
meaning of the parties. 

Dee. 1885, HENRY J. ROBY, 





CAESURA IN THE IAMBIC TRIMETERS OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


In Aeschylus we find not only the ordinary penthemimeral 
and hepthemimeral caesuras and the quasi-caesural diaeresis 
accompanied by elision at the end of the third foot, but also a 
trihemimeral caesura; and we have one instance of a diaeresis 
accompanied by elision at the end of the second foot serving as 
a caesura, But we have also a number of lines in which neither 
caesura nor quasi-caesura seems to occur. The object of this 
paper is to shew that these lines are not really non-caesural; but 
contain a phenomenon which approaches more nearly to the 
effect of the regular caesura than does the quasi-caesura. 

The following is my classification of the modes of caesura 
and the substitutions for caesura employed by Aeschylus. 


1. Penthemimeral, a, in which fifth half-foot ends a word. 
b, in which fifth half-foot is first part, or 
last syllable of first part, of a com- 
pound word, 
Q, quasi-caesura, elision at end of 
second foot. 


2. Hepthemimeral, a,in which seventh half-foot ends a 
word. 
b, in which seventh half-foot is first 
part, or last syllable of first part, of 
a compound word. 
Q, quasi-caesura, elision at end of third 
foot. 
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3. Trihemimeral a, in which third half-foot ends a word. 
b, in which third half-foot is first part or 
last syllable of first part of a com- 
pound word, 
[Q does not occur.] 


1b, 2b, 3b include the phenomenon to which I wish to call 
attention. All the apparently non-caesural lines (except two, 
which will be separately considered) come under one of these 
heads; for example: 
Persal 251 ws év pia wANyH KaT\epOapTras Todvs. 
» 9501 otparos wepd KpvtTaddXo\THya Sia Topon. 


These are instances of 2b. It appears to me that this 
natural pause in the middle of a compound word, or at the 
end of prefixed prepositions, the sense of whose separable 
nature was never lost in the popular consciousness, produced 
the metrical effect which was the end of caesura far more 
perceptibly than the so called quasi-caesura. Further 16 and 
2b were nearer to la and 2a, than 3a. In some lines we find a 
combination of 2b and 3a or of 2b and 2Q, and in both these 
cases 1t seems to me that the caesural effect 1s due much more 
to 2b than to 3a or 2Q. 

As all the modes of caesura except la and 2a are in- 
frequent, it will be useful to give a list of the lines in Aeschylus’ 
seven plays in which they occur. 


16. 


Agam. 943 wiOod" xparos pévytos wapes y' Exov enol, 


1Q. 
Supp. 909 érfew éovy’ buds arocrdcas Kopns. 
2b. 
Prom. 640 ov« off brws vpiv ayricTncai pe xp?. 
Pers, 251 as év ula mAnyh KaTyépOaptar ToAvs. 
» 852 7 mais éuos wAnOE KaTyavynoas vedv; 
» 501 otpards repa xpvoradroyriya dia Tropov. 
Supp. 401 éryAvdas tidy arywrXecas Tov. 
» 947 ov8 év rrvyais BiBXwv xatyeoppayicpeva. 
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2Q. 
Prom. 612 supds Bporois Soryp’ épads Tpounea. 
Sept. 637 9) av7’ atiypacrip birws avdpnrarny. 
Agam. 1267 ir’ és dOopov recovt’, eyo S dw Apopat 
Eumen. 906 evnrlws mvéovtr’ érioretye yOova. 

3a. 
Sept. 457 «al pny Tov, évredOev ANayovTa pos Tuas. 
Pers. 503 axtivas dpyunOn cecwopévos xupei. 


» 519 ds Kapta pot cadas édnrwoas Kana. - 
Choeph. 883 éovce viv avrns émi Evpod Tédas. 
3b. 


Pers. 465 Eépéns & avjopwkev xaxdv épav Babos. 
» 469 «eve rapjayyethas adap orparevpati. 
Choeph. 493 wéSais ayyarxev tous €OnpevOns, warep. 


1b + 3a. 
Agam. 1252 9 xdpt’ apy av wapyeoxotes xpnopev eudv. - 


1Q + 2Q. 
Agam. 1254 nal pny dyay y)"EXAny, ériorapat fariy. 
2b + 2Q. 
Sept. 635 addrdopov tardy; émeEuxyacev. 
Pers. 489 «al Qecoadrtov Todop, VIr\EecTravic pévous. 
Supp. 931 kal yap awpéret KnpuK, amyayyéAXeuw Topas. 
Agam. 20 = viv 8 evruyns yévort’, amradda@ryn Trover. 
» 1068 ov pny tréw pipac, ay tipacOnoopas. 
Choeph.1 ‘Epp yOdve matp@, émjorrevay xparn. 
Eumen, 444 trav coy érav pérnp’, adaipnow péya. 


26 + 3a. 
Choeph. 150 vas 8é) ewxvtois éravOilew vopos. 
2Q + 3a. 


Agam. 838 ¢irov Tov, evtvyotyT; dvev POovov aéBew. 
» 946 xal roicde, uw éuBaivov?’ drovpyéow Oedv. 
Choeph, 919 ju) ’Aeyyey Tov TrovodvT’ ow KaOnpevn. 
| — 1Q 4264 20. 
Agam. 1270 ypnornplay 8) éc Ont’, émyorrrevoas Sé pe. 
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2b +2Q + 8a. 
Agam. 1049 sreiOou dv, ef rrelOoe'’ dyrecBoins S tows. 


If the MSS. reading in Prom. Desm. 114, 
vratOpios Secpois weTaccaNeupéevos, 
be correct, we may make a pause after the reduplication and 
place the line under 2b. In that case Pers, 503, now placed 
under 3a, may be considered an instance of 26 + 3a. 
A caesura in compound words may be paralleled by such 
Latin lines as 
ut adsidens im,plumibus pullis avis 
dum flagrantia de,torquet ad oscula 
parentibusque abjominatus Hannibal 
magnanimi Jovis injgratum ad)scendere cubile. 


Two lines still remain. Pers. 509, 
Opixnv tepacavres poyis TOA Tove, 
is a real exception to the rule that an iambic trimeter must 
contain a caesura or quasi-caesura; a designed exception— 
designed to be a metrical expression of poryzs. 
The other line is Eum. 26. 
Bpoptos & exes tov yapov ovd apvnpova, 
é€£ obre Bdxyais éotpatnynoev Beds, 
1. 26 ayo Sixnv TevOcs-narappayas popov. 
Here I would read, 
é& ovte Baxyats als orpatnynoas Oeos 
Aaya Suny TlevOct xaryépparrev popov. 
als, the possessive pronoun, fell out after Baxyats owing to 


parablepsia; participle and verb were altered to verb and 
participle to suit the metre. 


JOHN B, BURY. 


QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH PLATO'S PHAIDROS. 


THERE are two questions connected with Plato's Phaidros, 
both of considerable importance, which have been answered in 
various ways. The first is, what is its subject? The second, 
what is its date, relatively to the other dialogues ? 

Some have considered it merely a treatise on formal rhetoric, 
whilst others have emphasised the matter of Sokrates’ second 
discourse and considered its main subject to be the nature of the 
soul, or the higher Love. Some have concluded that it was almost 
the earliest of all the dialogues, anc others with more plausibility 
have looked on it as a kind of inaugural programme, composed 
about 387 B.c., the conjectural date of the foundation of the 
Academy, 


I. As to its subject, if it be nothing more than a treatise 
on rhetoric, illustrated by examples, if its only object be to 
distinguish evreyvia from xaxotreyvia Adywv, then the matter 
of the discourses might just as pertinently be shoemaking as 
Love. 

Now I think we may take it for granted that a dialogue 
treating of two quite unconnected subjects is not Platonic nor 
indeed Hellenic. Nor can we think that Plato introduced such 
important doctrines as the nature of the soul and the idea to 
do nothing more than serve the purpose of a chance illus- 
tration, For an illustration has always a subordinate im- 
portance, and for a mere illustration it would consequently be 
inartistic to employ a matter of vital importance, and so upset 
the balance of the parts. And for this reason shoemaking 
would be a better illustration, 
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This being so, we must seek some connexion between the 
formal motive of the dialogue and the matter of the discourses, 
We find on the one hand the ordinary demotic rhetoric con- 
trasted with the rhetoric that depends on philosophy—the 
thetoric of the Sewds with the rhetoric of the codds (see 245 C). 
This is the formal side, On the other hand we find demotic 
love contrasted with love accompanied by philosophy. This 
is the material side, To what whole do these sides belong— 
what is the higher point of connexion between them ? 

Dr Thompson is content to look on the Phaidros as a 
‘dramatized treatise on Rhetoric’ and to consider the formal 
motive as the motive. Formally, of course, the object of the 
dialogue is to determine the distinction of good and bad style— 
evTexvia and kaxotexyvia Noywv. But as form is relative to 
matter, and the style of a composition should fit its subject like 
a garment, there is another question with which Plato must 
concern himself—what is the meet subject of ideal rhetoric? 
The purpose of all rhetoric, good and bad alike, is to persuade, 
which means to influence the soul of another. What influence 
will the ideal Rhetorician be at pains to exert? or, to put it in 
a concrete* form, to what destination will he try to conduct the 
soul ? 

Thus then are two things to be determined, 

(1) the true method of rhetoric—its form,— 
(2) the true object of rhetoric—its matter, 


(1) The answer to this question, the formal motive, is given 
in the latter part of the dialogue, A discourse must not be ‘a 


i T use concrete here in the ordinary, 
not in the Hegelian, sense. For both 
the word pvxyaywyeiv and the word 
welfew express the same process; the 
difference is that Yuxayuryeiv expresses 
it by a picture of the imagination— 
a Vorstellung—, re{decv by a conception 
of the understanding, a Begriff. Thus 
this expressive word yuyaywyeiy may 
be used as an instance of the difference 
between Platonic (and in general Hel- 
lenic) thought and Hegelian (and in 

Journal of Philology. VoL. xv. 


general modern) thought. This man- 
ner of thinking in images is what 
makes the Platonic system so difficult 
and strange to a modern; it was the 
cause of the Neoplatonie erroneous 
interpretations. The doctrine of dva- 
peyows 1s another instance. The argu- 
ment of the Phaidon shews (cf. Mr 
Archer-Hind's preface) that dvapvnois 
was to Plato merely the defective way 
in which the imagination represents 
the kinship of the soul to the ideas. 


6 
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bronze maiden,’ reversible, without any order of parts. It must 
be an organism, having beginning, middle and end in irre- 
versible order. Definition and division are necessary, and 
therefore rhetoric is dependent on philosophy for its method. 
In this way Higher Rhetoric is distinguished from vulgar 
rhetoric ; it stands between Dialectic and Lower Rhetoric. 


(2) The answer to this is contained in the second discourse 
of Sokrates. The true object of rhetoric is to conduct the soul 
to its sphere, the world of ideas, to which it is akin. Pure 
Philosophy alone can completely effect this, but it can be to a 
certain extent effected by a kind of Inspiration, such Inspira- 
tion, for exaraple, as is produced by bodily Beauty and called 
Love. One inspired thus seeks to communicate his inspiration 
to the soul of the beloved and bring it into contact with the 
ideas—and his rhetoric will be the Higher Rhetoric, such as 
Sokrates uses in the Phaidros and Symposion. It may be 
noticed that Sokrates’ rhetoric all through is inspired (dithy- 
rambic)—under the influence of the place, the Nymphs and 
grasshoppers. Both true rhetoric and true Love are in- 
spirations. 

The ideal Rhetoric, then, stands between Philosophy and 
vulgar Rhetoric, and is adapted to conduct those souls which 
on the one hand do not yet participate in philosophy and on 
the other hand are not vulgar, such souls as, not philosophical 
but kept pure by a divine influence, @e‘a poipa (like Glaukon 
and Adeimantos in the Republic), might pass through the 
world unspotted. These are those which are called ‘ beautiful 
souls,’ schdne Seelen, and those of which Wordsworth says that 
with the genial sense of youth they ‘do Thy work and know 
it not,’ guided by the light of love, not by the light of truth. 
Ideal rhetoric may raise such souls to the sphere of philosophy. 

We have then the following relation : 

Philosophy : higher Love :: philosophical style : higher Rhetoric 
:: soul of a philosopher : a Beautiful Soul. 

In the Parmenides, Phaidon, Sophistes, &c. we haye examples 
of the pure philosophical style, in the Phaidros and Symposion 
of higher Rhetoric. , 
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Accordingly the true answer to the inquiry as to the object 
of the Phaidros will be: to determine both the matter and form 
of Ideal Rhetoric. 


Ii. From a philosophical point of view the actual date of a 
dialogue is not of very great importance: the matter of im- 
portance is to determine the relative dates of the dialogues— 
their chronological order. In some cases there are direct allu- 
sions which determine this, for example the allusion in the 
Phaidon to the Ménon. In other cases we must judge from the 
philosophical content, 

A probable allusion in the Phaidros (260 BE) goes to place it 
after the Gorgias, and as the Gorgias is a sufficiently mature 
production a very early date for the Phaidros would seem im- 
probable. But when we come to consider the philosophy in the 
Phaidros, it is difficult to see how we can avoid assigning a 
comparatively late date. We must at least place it subsequent 
to the Phaidon, as I shall endeavour to shew. 

There are three dialogues in which Plato treats officially of 
the immortality of the soul—Phaidon, Phaidros and Republic. 
It is the express object of the Phaidon, in the other places it 
has a subordinate interest, Let us compare the arguments of 
the Phaidon and Phaidros. 


The final argument of the Phaidon is briefly this: 

That which contains a principle will not admit the opposite 
of that principle, but will either perish or icy aie on its ap- 
proach. The soul contains the principle of Life, .. will not 
admit death, the opposite, ... will either perish or retreat. But 
the first alternative, destruction, is excluded in virtue of the 
principle Life, which cannot perish .. soul will retreat un- 
destroyed—dvairebpor. 

The bases on which this argument rests are 

(1) fon éoriww avwr«Opor, 
(2) Soul contains and carries with it Life. 


It must be noticed that the only elucidation that Plato gives 
of (1)—a statement which a nibilist might question—is con- 
tained in the words (106 D) cyod% yap av te ddd POopay fun 

6—2 
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Séyouro ef ye TO adavatov aidiov dv POopay SéEerat; and as to 
(2) Plato treats the relation of yruy? to for as of a species to a 
genus, without excluding other possible species. Both these 
defects are supplied in the Phaidros. 


The argument in the Phaidros is: 

The self-moving moves always, for self-motion, avtoxwna/a, 
implies continual Beisichsein (are ov atroXeirov éavto). It is 
apyn xiwnoews, .. ayévntov Kal dvedeOpor (on the principle ex 
nihilo). Now externality implies motion-by-another, .. body is 
not self-moving. Therefore the self-moving is Soul: self-motion 
is the ovoia te Kai Aoyos of Soul. Therefore Soul is immortal. 


This argument is superior to the preceding in two ways. 
(1) It proves the hypothesis that Life is avwXe@pov, by shewing 
what the essence of Life is—avroxwycia, the negation of 
mechanism. Plato himself indicates in the Phaidon that his 
argument there is not the most complete but only second best 
(rov Sevrepov mAoby érl rijs aitlias Cnrnow 4 TWeTpaypaTevpat, 
99 p). The category of avroxwnala (rd abrd xivodv) is the 


solution Plato has discovered for the difficulty which exercised 
him as to aitiology when he was studying Anaxagoras. 

(2) In the Phaidon Soul is made an idea subordinate to 
Life. In the Phatdros Soul and the Self-moving are identified, 
and this is equivalent to the identity of Being and Thought. 

From these considerations we may conclude that the Phaidros 
was composed after the Phaidon, and the conclusion is con- 
firmed by a comparison of the methods of exposition. In the 
Phaidon the exposition is analytic and bears to that in the 
Phaidros, which is synthetic, a similar relation to that which 
Des Cartes’ Méditations bear to his Principia, or Kant’s Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft to his Prolegomena. 

That the Phaidros is posterior to the Republic also seems 
probable from a comparison of the passages bearing on the tri- 
partition of the soul. The tripartition is assumed in the myth 
of the Phardros (246 A), whereas in the Republic, Bk, 4, it is 
announced as a new theory and demonstrated at length, though 
Sokrates admits that his demonstration is not a full or satis- 
factory one, but only sufficient for the nature of the investig- 
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ation. He takes the shorter road in Bk. 4 (435 D), but when 
he reaches a higher stage of the argument in Bk. 6, he finds it 
necessary to take the longer way (waxpotépa mrepiodos, 504 B). 
I must postpone examining the relation of the discussion of the 
elSn of the soul in Book 4 to that of the z7a@nuara of the soul in 
Bk. 6, as it does not directly concern the Phaidros; but I wish 
to point out that the Oela cal paxpa Sinynots Phaidr. 246 a, 
seems to be an intentional allusion to the paxpotépa xa 
Trciwv 0605, Repub. 435 D and paxporépa arepiodos, 504 B. 


JOHN B. BURY. 


ON THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 


UNDER the title Ueber die Entstehungszeit des Herodo- 
teschen Geschichtswerkes (Zweite Auflage, Berlin, 1878), Kirch- 
hoff has republished, in a small pamphlet, two papers which 
originally appeared in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences. They deal with the difficult problem of the com- 
position of the History of Herodotus, and apparently with such 
success that the conclusions at which Kirchhoff arrives are 
treated as established facts by some German scholars. 

On p. 26 Kirchhoff thus sums up the results of his first 
paper. “Herodotus twice resided in Athens for a considerable 
period ; his first residence extended from about 445 to at least: 
the beginning of 443 B.c. and perhaps somewhat longer; his 
second from the autumn of 431 to at least the end of 428 B.c, 
The ten years between the two periods he spent partly at 
Thurii, and partly in travel through lower Italy and Sicily. 
During his earlier stay in Athens the first books of his history 
down to 3. 119 inclusive were finished; but in the year which 
followed, while he was at Thuri, the work was laid aside for 
reasons unknown to us, and was not resumed till towards the 
end of his stay there. It appears probable that the end of the 
third and the fourth book were added about this time. On 
returning to Athens—amid the confusion of the great struggle 
then breaking out between Sparta and Athens—he went on 
vigorously with the continuation of the work, and in the year 
from the winter of 431 to 430 B.c. he carried it down to the 
commencement of the seventh book. At this time the more 
threatening and melancholy state of affairs seems to have re- 
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pressed his pleasure in the task; in the course of the year 429 
and down to the summer of 428 the work went slowly on as 
far as the beginning of the ninth book. The remainder was 
finished before the end of 428, and then the work was finally 
broken off, the original plan being never completely carried out.” 

These statements, so precise in chronology, and so minute 
in facts that they fix the very chapter at which an interruption 
in the work took place, are founded solely on internal evid- 
ence. Kirchhoff tells us p. 2 that tradition furnishes no 
answer to the question ‘When did*Herodotus begin to write 
down his work in its present form, and m what space of time 
did he bring it to the point where it now ends?’ He refuses, 
as every one must refuse, to accept the statement of Suidas 
that the work was written at Samos, or the statement of Pliny 
that it was written at Thurii ‘about the year 444 Bc. Ptole- 
maeus Chennus, who states that Herodotus never published his 
work at all, but left that duty to his heir Plesirrhous, is, in 
Kirchhoff’s opinion, ‘ a shameless liar,’ and may have been such, 
The work itself, and it alone, is our evidence for the date at 
which it was composed, 

The question, in itself, is not very important; or perhaps it 
only becomes of importance when there is some chance of a 
definite answer. If indeed we knew for certain from external 
evidence that Herodotus had composed the work at such and 
such a time, and in such a place, our interest in some of his 
statements would have a new and deeper force; we should also 
be enabled to understand some things—especially some omis- 
sions—which are now a puzzle. But external evidence is one 
thing, internal is another; constructive evidence derived from 
the work itself is at best a doubtful guide in explaining the 
difficulties of a book. Nevertheless it is worth while to examine 
the process by which Kirchhoff arrives at such precise results, 
with nothing but internal evidence to support him, 

Kirchhoff assumes that ‘every attentive and unprejudiced 
reader’ will agree with him on three points :-— 

(1) that the work is composed on a settled plan and with 
a careful arrangement in which the place allotted to the matter 
dealt with in the episodes was duly considered ; 
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(2) that the present division into 9 books has nothing to 
do with this plan, and cannot have arisen from Herodotus ; 

(3) that the work as we have it is only a fragment, ‘ though 
a fragment dealing with the larger part of the material contem- 
plated in the plan,’ and that as Thucydides only knew the work 
in its present condition the author was prevented by circum- 
stances from finishing it, 

Without refusing to concede these points we may still re- 
mark that the first must not be allowed to cover the assertion 
that the various episodes in the History of Herodotus were com- 
posed in the order in which we now have them. These episodes 
naturally arose in connection with travels, and were written, at 
any rate in the rough, at the time when Herodotus was in the 
places which he describes. Whether the plan of the History as 
a whole was present to the author when he undertook these 
travels, or any part of them, or whether it grew up in his mind 
subsequently, it is impossible to tell. Nor is the third point 
assumed by Kirchhoff so clear as he seems to think: that the 
history is unfinished, in one sense, every one will allow; there 
are omissions in it, and references to facts not found in the 
work as we now have it. But it may have been brought down 
to the point intended by the author. The battle of Plataea is 
such a definite event in the contest of Persia and Greece that 
hardly a better point could have been chosen for bringing the 
history of that contest to a close, especially for one whose main 
object in relating it was to illustrate the vengeance in store for 
arrogance and aggression, All that follows is but the Epilogue 
to the great drama. 

From this plan of the History the author, says Kirchhoff, 
deviates once in the way of omission. In 1. 106, 184 we have 
references to the ’Acavptot Aoyo. Now, according to Kirchhoff, 
a comparison of 2. 161, in which the A:Su«ol Aoyot are men- 
tioned, and 4, 159 ff. in which we have these Adyou before us, 
is a convincing proof that when Herodotus wrote the first book 
he intended to insert at a suitable place an excursus on the 
history of Assyria—i,e, the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon, 
The most suitable place for this is 8. 150, where Herodotus is 
speaking of the rebellion in Babylon—but neither here nor 
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elsewhere do we hear of these ’Agavptot Aoyot. And we cannot 
assume the existence of the Aoyos as a separate work, for the 
simple reason that such a work is unknown to antiquity, and 
a work by Herodotus on such a subject could not possibly be 
unknown. Here, therefore, Herodotus makes a promise which 
he does not fulfil: it is not a promise concerning an individual 
fact—in which sense the assertion in 7. 213 that he will relate 
év Totot OmicGe Aoryyoust Why Athenades slew Ephialtes might 
be spoken of as an unfulfilled promise—but concerning an 
important episode of his work. What reason are we to give for 
this omission ? 

Either, says Kirchhoff, Herodotus consciously altered his plan 
after making this promise, or he forgot it (p. 5). Had he altered 
his plan, he would undoubtedly have cancelled the previous 
references. We must conclude then that he forgot it, when the 
opportunity for fulfilling it came, i.e. when he had reached 
the end of bk 3 in the composition of his work. But this 
could not have happened, Kirchhoff adds, if books 1—3 had been 
written at a stretch. It is only possible if we suppose that a 
considerable period elapsed between the time when the promise 
was made, and the opportunity came for fulfilling it. “We cannot 
help assuming then that at some point between 1. 184 and 
3. 150 the work was interrupted for a considerable period.” 

Again, Kirehhoff argues as follows: 

In 1. 130 Herodotus mentions, in anticipation, a rebellion of 
the Medes which took place under Darius. This Darius can 
only be the son of Hystaspes, and as we know now from native 
sources that immediately after his accession the Medes rebelled, 
we must refer the words of Herodotus to this nsing. But in 
3. 58 where Herodotus relates the circumstances following the 
accession of Darius, he says nothing whatever of this rebellion. 
Here then is a second proof of forgetfulness; and this second 
instance seems to prove that the interruption took place when 
Herodotus was writing the part of the history between 5. 58 
and 3, 150, for it is between these two points that we should 
expect to have the missing account, 

Before we follow Kirchhoff further let us call to mind some 
facts which he appears to find it convenient entirely to forget. 
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The promise about the AcSv«oi Adyou is made as we have seen 
in 2.161 and it is fulfilled in 4.159. Whatever time then elapsed 
between 3. 88 and 3. 150 elapsed a fortiort between 2. 161 and 
4,159, Yet in this case Herodotus has not forgotten his promise, 
so that we have at least the fulfilment of one promise to set 
against the omission, through forgetfulness, of the rebellion of 
the Medes’, not to mention the "Agavpzor Aoyor. 

Again: Kirchhoff’s theory that Herodotus forgot his promise 
of the "Acovpiot Aoyot not only demands that there was an 
interruption in the work and consequent forgetfulness, it re- 
quires that Herodotus should have been unable to refresh his 
memory. And this it is impossible to assume. How was it 
likely that he should forget his promise when he had only to 
turn to the previous part of his work, published or unpublished, 
in order to remind himself of it? Whatever was the reason for 
the omission, forgetfulness cannot be pleaded. 

Why then did he leave the promise of these Adyoe un- 
cancelled? For the simple reason that when once published 
he could not cancel what he had said. If we suppose that he 
wrote and published the first two books of the history down to 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses—or even bk 1 containing 
the rise of Persia and fall of Lydia—and then changed his mind 
about the plan of the work, or was unable for some reason to 
work up his notes on Assyria—we can explain the difficulty 
before us. He could not cancel his published promise; and he 
eould not or would not fulfil it (ef. Davidson on Polybius, in 
Hellenica p. 406). 

We may now return to Kirchhoff, 

On p. 7 ff. he tells us: 

(a) that the first books of the History contain no trace of 
the author’s residence and travels in Italy and Sicily, and, there- 
fore, these books must have been written and published before 
the journey to Thurii; 

(b) that bk 2 must have been written after 455 B.c. 
which is the date of the rebellion in Egypt against the 

1 We might also urge that if a remembered, this is evidence of a break 


promise made in 1. 184 is afterwards in the composition between 1. 184 and 
forgotten, and one mode in 2. 161 ia 2. 161, 
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Persians. Herodotus as we know from 3, 12 was in Egypt after 
that event ; 

(c) that 3, 15 was written after 449 B.c. In that chapter 
we read that Thannyras the son of Inaros, and Pausiris the son 
of Amyrtaeus, were allowed to receive the posts forfeited by the 
rebellion of their fathers. Amyrtaeus maintained himself against 
the Persians till 449 B.c. when Cimon went to his assistance. 
Thue. 1. 112. 

Hence 455 B.¢. or even 449 B.C. is the upward limit for this 
part of the book, and the latter is the more probable, because 
Herodotus speaks of Egypt as in the peaceful possession of the 
Persians. 

But Kirchhoff can also fix the downward limit for the com- 
position of this part of the book, p. 8. He reasons thus: 

In 3. 118, 119, we have the well-known story of the wife of 
Intaphernes—and this story, we are almost compelled to admit, 
is alluded to by Sophocles, Antigone 905 ff. Some editors, it is 
true, regard the passage in Sophocles as an interpolation—but 
Kirchhoff, rightly as I think, rejects this view, and he assumes 
that Sophocles has in this allusion availed himself of a story fresh 
in the minds of his hearers; so that at the date of the Antigone 
Herodotus had finished and published, but only recently pub- 
lished, his history down to 3.119. The Antigone was brought 
out in the spring of 441 B.c., and so 442 B.c. is a reasonable 
date for the publication of this part of the history, and we get 
the years 449—442 for the composition of it. 

This is I believe a fair representation of Kirchhoff's argu- 
ment; I have condensed it, but without, so far as I know, 
omitting a single point of importance or stating it unfavourably 
in any way. 

Let us, in examining the argument, begin at the end. The 
date of the Antigone rests as is well known on the doubtful 
statement that Sophocles was made a general in the Samian war 
on account of the success of this drama. That he was a general 
in that war is true: that he was made so in consequence of the 
Antigone is another matter altogether. For this we have no more 
authority than the daci of a grammarian writing more than 200 
years after the event. Can we build on such a foundation as that ? 
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But even if we accept the statement of Aristophanes as 
representing a historical fact, there is sufficient reason to make 
us shrink from using it in the way which Kirchhoff does, He 
assumes that the allusion of Sophocles must have been made 
shortly after the publication of the story of Intaphernes—so 
that one date may be applied to fix the other. This is by no 
means certain, nor even probable. In the Ved. Col. of Sophocles 
1, 337 ff. there is an allusion to the customs of Egypt which 
brings us as near to Herodotus bk 2, as the passage in the 
Antigone does to the story in bk 3. But the O. C. was not 
published, so far as we know, before 405 B.c. and the book on 
Egypt may have been published at any time after 449 Bc. 
Kirchhoff may, if he chooses, insist that the publication down 
to bk 3.119 took place before 441 B.c., but how long before he 
cannot prove. In the parallel case we have a lapse of 40 years 
between the circumstances and the allusion to them. And it is 
not even certain that the story of Intaphernes was first made 
known to the Greeks by Herodotus, | 

But even the earlier part of the argument is not very 
sound, Because Herodotus in the first part of his history 
gives us no trace of his residence in Italy are we to suppose 
that he had never been there? In 3.130 ff. we have an 
account of Democedes, which immediately takes us to Italy, 
Is it not forcing our hand to say that c. 119 was written before 
Herodotus was in Italy, c. 130 ff. after, because we find mention 
of Italy in the one case and not in the other? If it were 
absolutely certain that when writing c. 119 Herodotus had 
never been in Italy and certain that when writing 150 ff. 
he had been there, we should have to make a division in the 
work at that point, but we know nothing of his movements 
except so far as we can draw conclusions from the history 
itself—and our conclusions are ea silentio, Moreover there is 
evidence in bks 1—3. 119 to prove that he was at any rate 
acquainted with the river Crathis in Italy, 1, 145. 

Again when Kirchhoff argues from 3.15 that this whole 
portion of the history must have been written after 449 B.c, he 
excludes the possibility of any later addition to the work when 
once published. Other writers on Herodotus have taken a dif- 
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ferent view: Stein, for instance, on 9. 83 gives a number of 
passages which he supposes to be additions of this kind. Such 
additions are attended with the difficulty that they presuppose a 
second edition of the work, and then the unfulfilled promise of 
the "Accvpior Adyot becomes more difficult than ever. Still this 
difficulty is not insuperable; we may assume that to the last 
Herodotus intended to publish these Adyor, possibly as a 
separate work, and was prevented. But if we admit that later 
additions were possible, it is obvious that it destroys Kirchhoff’s 
position altogether. For in that case, though any passage may 
prove the time at which it was written, 1t proves nothing at all 
about the context in which it occurs, In this way 3. 15 would, 
by itself, prove nothing; it is merely an illustration of a state- 
ment which may have been made at some previous time. The 
question is not of much moment, since from other evidence it 
is probable that bk 2 was written after 449 Bc. 

Kirchhoff thinks that there is evidence which makes it pro- 
bable that Herodotus was at Athens about 446 B.c. (p. 10) and 
remained there till he went to Thurii in 442 B.c. (K.). During 
this period he composed the work down to 3. 119, and then it 
was interrupted by the journey to the new colony. The sort of 
evidence given in support of this supposed stay at Athens is as 
follows: 

(a) In 1. 98 Herodotus compares Agbatana to Athens 
in extent. 

(6) In 2.7 he compares the distance from Heliopolis to 
the sea with the distance from Athens to Olympia, 

(c) In 2. 177 he compares the Solonian and Egyptian 
law epi apyias. 

(d) In 2, 156 he speaks of Aeschylus. 

That Herodotus may have resided at Athens during these 
years, that he may have written part of his work there,and that — 
he may have been interrupted by his departure to Thurii, is what 
no one can deny. And the interruption may have come precisely 
at the end of c.119 in bk 3. But it is not a little remarkable 
that he should have published exactly to this point—and no 
further—that Sophocles should have seized on the very latest 
novelty in literature to give a point to his own poem—that al- 
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most the first chapters written in Italy should have reference to 
the Italian Democedes. These are, to say the least, suspicious 
coincidences. On the other hand, beyond the doubtful date of 
the Antigone, the unfounded assumption that the story of 
Intaphernes could only be known from the published work of 
Herodotus—not from other sources or from private intercourse 
—and the theory that Herodotus could not have been in Italy 
in bks 1—3. 119, because Italy is never mentioned in that 
part of the work—there is no reason whatever why the books 
in question should not have been published far later. Looking 
back on the course of the argument up to this point can we say 
that Kirchhoff has made out even a probable case ? 

But Kirchhoff ventures even to show how long the inter- 
ruption lasted. For in 3.160 Herodotus speaks of the ‘Zopyrus 
who deserted to Athens.’ This event is mentioned by Ctesias 
(29, 43 Didot) and it is perhaps possible to place it sometime 
after 438 B.c, This would give us four years between c. 119 and 
c. 160 of bk 3. Again from 5.77 we gather from the mention of 
the Propylaea at Athens, says Kirchhoff, that this and the re- 
maining portion of the work come after 432 B.c. Hence we 
have 10 years for the part from 3. 119 to 5. 77, but possibly we 
ought to omit four years of the ten, and say that 3. 119—5. 77 
was written in 438 B.c.—432 B.C, 

Kirchhoff goes on to show that Herodotus returned to 
Athens in 431 B.c. In 6. 98 we have a notice of the earth- 
quake which took place at Delos shortly before the battle of 
Marathon, This was the first and only earthquake known to 
Herodotus «cai rpara cal torara péypt eued ceicbeioa, Thucy- 
dides mentions an earthquake which took place in Delos in the 
spring of 431 B.c. (2. 8.) which is the first recorded earthquake in 
Delos known to him—*porepor otra cero feica ad’ ob “EXAnves 
péuvnvrar. Kirchhoff (leaving out of sight the difficulty that 
Thucydides knows nothing of the earthquake mentioned by 
Herodotus) considers the fact that Herodotus knows nothing of 
the earthquake mentioned by Thucydides to be a proof that he 
could not have been in Greece proper at the time when it — 
happened, But as in 6.91 he mentions the expulsion of the 
#ginetans which took place in the autumn of 431 B.c, he must 
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have come to Greece before that date. Hence we get the 
summer of 431 as the date of the commencement of his second 
residence in Athens,—Reasoning such as this postulates that 
a fact occurring in Greece proper could not have been known 
to a person resident in Magna Graecia, and that a person 
resident in Greece could not have been ignorant of such a thing 
as an earthquake at Delos. What conclusion might we not 
draw by a similar style of argument from the silence of 
Thucydides respecting the earthquake recorded by Herodotus— 
we might say that Thucydides wrote before Herodotus pub- 
lished his work, and had no opportunity of altering his state- 
ment or forgot to do so—or that Herodotus’ work, if published, 
could not possibly be known to Thucydides, etc. 

That Herodotus was in Athens in the winter of 431—430 
Kirchhoff considers certain. It was then that Pericles made 
the funeral oration over the dead, in which according to 
Aristotle, het. 1. 7 (3. 10), he used the metaphor trv veotnta 
ex THS Tokews avypnaOar womwep TO éap ex Tov émavTot ei 
éEaipefein. The same metaphor is put by Herodotus, 7. 162, in 
the mouth of Gelo. ‘Go home’, he says to the Athenian 
envoys, ‘as quickly as you can; and announce to Hellas that 
her year has been robbed of its spring’, Src é« rod éviavTod 
70 éap avry eEapaipnra:. It will be seen that the coincidence is 
verbal, Pericles, says Kirchhoff, could not have borrowed from 
Herodotus because his use of the metaphor is so much more 
striking and just than the use put in the mouth of Gelo, which 
is clumsily explained in the text of Herodotus (Abicht thinks - 
the explanation is due to an interpolator). Nor is it permissible 
to assume that both borrowed from a common source—why 
this is not permissible Kirchhoff does not say—or to assume that 
Herodotus had heard the words of Pericles from a third person 
(p. 28). Hence Herodotus heard the funeral oration with his 
own ears and was in Athens when it was spoken.—Is any 
comment needed on such an argument? Let us go a step 
further in the same direction and say: Thucydides does not 
mention this metaphor in his account of the oration of Pericles, 
therefore, he did not hear the speech! It is obvious that such 
a metaphor is common enough, though the application of it by 
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Pericles was so strikingly beautiful and apposite that it was 
remembered in that context. 

Kirchhoff will also fix the length of this second residence, 
and the date of the composition of the last part of the work. 
In 9.15 Decelea is mentioned, but nothing is said about the 
Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica. In 9,73 Decelea is again 
mentioned and a reason given why the Deceleans were re- 
garded with favour by the Spartans and were not pillaged in 
the invasion of Attica. Between these two chapters, then, the 
invasion must have taken place. Kirchhoff assumes that this 
was the invasion of 428 B.c. There is no absolute reason why 
it should not be, though from Thuc. 2. 23 the invasion of 
431 B.C. is equally probable, but this would not agree with 
Kirchhoff’s theory about the return of Herodotus to Athens in 
431. Assuming that Kirchhoff is right we get 432—428 for the 
composition of bks 5, 77 to the end, 

To sum up: 

Throughout this discussion Kirchhoff assumes that Herodotus 
mentions a fact as soon as he is aware of it—he assumes that 
we can draw conclusions from the mention of an event as to the 
time at which the mention was made; whereas we can only, of 
course, draw conclusions about the time after which it is made. 
He assumes secondly that if Herodotus does not mention a fact 
he is not aware of it: but for these two assumptions, we might 
suppose the whole work to have been composed at a much later 
date than Kirchhoff is willing to allow. He assumes also that it 
was written in the order in which we now have it, and published 
in that order. 

For all this there is no sufficient evidence: it is quite 
possible to begin with another set of suppositions. We may 
suppose for instance that Herodotus has united in his history 
two really different things: his experiences as a traveller, and 
the history of the Persian war. It is possible also to suppose 
that the episodes were written at a different time from the 
history, and that Herodotus never lived to finish the Assyrian 
episode. Lastly, before attempting to answer the question 
which Kirchhoff proposes we ought to be certain that Herodotus 
made no subsequent additions to his work when once written, 
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so that the latest event mentioned in any part of the work 
marks the point to which the work was carried as a whole at 
the date of that event. 

With these considerations in our minds we can hardly, I 
think, refuse our assent to the verdict of Stein, Pref. p. xxu, 
note 2, Kirchhoff’s Versuch...griindet sich auf eine Rethe sehr 
unstcherer, zum Theil unrichtiger Annahmen, und scheint mir 
&c. insbesondere in Betreff der ersten Biicher missgliickt. 


E. A, 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE WORD gwoXrs IN 
HERODOTUS. 


THE following passage, to which so far as I know attention 
has not been drawn, throws light on the use of the word médus 
by Herodotus, when speaking of Elephantine, which is sup- 
posed to prove that he had never visited that place. 

4.114, "Apiorénv ydp Aéyovot...doeAOovra és Kvadniov év 
Ipoxovynow arroGavéey,...€oxedacpéevov S€ 76n Tod NOyou ava 
Thy Todw ws TeOveds ein 6 'Apioréns, és audisBacias Toicr 
Neyouot atixéabar dvdpa Kutienvoy neovta é€ ’Apraxns mo0- 
LOS... « 

No one could gather from this that Proconnesus was the 
name of an island as well as a city, and separated by the sea 


from Artace. 
| E. A. 


Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 7 


AESCHYLI CHOEPHORI. 
ll. 372—379. 


TAUTAa pev, @ Tai, Kpeiccova ypuvacod 
U \ , Vo ¢ , 

peyarns 6€ tuyns Kat “TrrepBopéov 

pelCova hwveis' ov dSuvacar yap 


aAvra oumdrns yap Thode papayyns 

Sod70s ixveirar’ trav pév apwyol 

Kata yns 746n, tov 8é KpatovyTwv 

nNépes ovy bata. fotuyepay TovTwY 
qatci dé wadAov yeyévynrat. 


IN commenting on the Choephori I despaired of this passage 
too much to touch it, further than to vindicate ov Svvacas yap 
(for you are impotent) as the natural and only nghtful cor- 
rection of odvvdcau yap. AvmdAns absolutely needs some ex- 
planation which is not in the text. Tov pév has no sense, 
‘Ixvetrac without an accusative must mean “reaches us”: an 
unlikely phrase. Blomfield clearly accounted it certain that after 
ovx davae should be a full stop. MaaAdov could only refer to 
Oavov or otuyepov, yet neither here gives sense. T'eyévntas (has 
become) must have a predicate. Only very violent change in 
other words could rescue either paddov or yeyévnras from ab- 
surdity. 

Consider the argument. The Chorus first reproves Electra: 
“Thy wish is extravagant, when thou art quite impotent.” 
Next, adAd yap seeks to comfort her: for the mention of 
“impure hands” can only mean that Nemesis will overtake the 
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wicked rulers. Hence I infer that dodcros ixvetras is a topic of 
comfort. She would not have used the particle adda, if the 
mention of the whip here brought solely a reminiscence of 
misery. This suggests my first correction, oday pév dpwyov. 
Then 75n, joined with ixvetrac, means at length. “The sound 
“of this double scourge at length reaches your champion in the 
“realms of Pluto.” But the word r7a0d¢ demonstrates that words 
are lost which explained the double scourge. Elsewhere the 
narrative itself explains it: for Orestes has bitterly complained 
of Penury and Electra of Disgrace. After od dvvacat ydp it 
was natural to say: “thou canst not even repel Penury and 
“Disgrace, while framing wishes of extravagant prosperity.” 
Conjecturally I fill up: 
ov duvacat yap 
[oravw dpyadéav yiBpw arelpyev]. 


With this, all is clear, down to ov» dovat. 

Whether, with the Vulgate, we join tov’rwy with tay xpa- 
Tovvrwy or with Blomfield imagine an independent clause, 
oTUyep® TovTw, no meaning arises for the last line. Teyévnras 
needs a subject as well as a predicate, and here has neither! No 
comparison can be imagined for waAdov, while rovtwy is re- 
tained. I have tried: 


oTuyepoy TavTy, Or THO ov», 


for oruyepov ev éuol, but even if yeyévntas for yéyove be 
defensible, we need pelfw or yelpw, not waAXoyv, and it is hardly 
credible that if the poet had written peifw or yetpw, it would 
have been changed to zaArov. I find the compass of space too 
short to endure a superfluous to’twy, which is a common word 
very likely to supersede one rarer, when a passage is unintel- 
ligible to a copyist. Assuming rovrwy also to be corrupt, I 
conjecture | 

OTUYEPOY TEPMOV 

matct & GutANAGY Tew OVNTar. 


“A limit of hateful contests has been hardly earned.” Here de 
as fourth word in a clause is, no doubt, very unusual; nothing 
7—2 
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is easier than to expel it by srasciv. But 2f the poet so wrote 
dé, the fact would easily entfain error of punctuation, 


Népes OVX BoLat oTUyepaY Téppov' 
out of which instantly might follow a corruption of répywy into 


tovtwy, leaving the last line as an enigma sure of corruption in 
turn. 


F. W. NEWMAN. 


P.S. If ravravs may mean the Chorus, an effort to retain 
paddov may be made by: 


LtTuyepov tavtacs, or taiocd ovp, 
qaiol Sé paddXov emrdvytac. 


Yet this is somewhat weak. F. W. N. 


ON THE PERSIAN WORD yf «3S OR x} 


AccorDING to the Burhdn i Kéti‘, usually reckoned one of 


our best authorities on Persian lexicography, the word x0 os 
gén-jada signifies x=; zanjara, “a cricket.” 

In the Dean of Canterbury’s Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 2753 
(in the forthcoming fasc. 3, 0), I read as follows: 

€ £0.00; capxoxddXa, sarcocolla, gummi Persicum sic 
dictum propterea quod wulnera sanat, 05) 32 na 0.0;00 
ds 55 Cy 1-OLSo? L3aZ [5009 Aso? 21240 or3|o 


Dao;-t hoa soe.s, BB. Cf floac}sloo col. 2498; it, 


03] col, 1155, Vox 210-4 est Pers. 305 ws Lg. S35 = 
iy 5, Apud Galen, floao;o, q. v.” 

Vullers in his Lewicon Persicum says “ ss os noi. 
ss; q. v. B;” and 30; he explains by “gryllus noctu 
stridens (ar. WW! hye)? Similarly Johnson, “ SI 95 gin jada, 
A cricket.” 

The Syriac lexicographer Bar Bahlil, as cited above, ex- 
plains as\oo;o0, a corrupt form of capxoxddda, by 03] 
(Thes. Syr. col. 1155) and Haq (a very slight alteration of 
Oh.) 38), and says that it is the exuding sap of a mountain thorn 
called gaun Cy known as ay il ‘anzarat (or (23, pie “anza- 
rit). This puts us on the right track, 
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According to Vullers, ws gawan is “the name of a thorny 
shrub,” ole weal ay eb ; and os jad is “gum” (fw). 
Hence 4} wy rs (or 80} Vy FS is “the gum of the gawan shrub.” 
The word is to be pronounced gawan (gaun or gén) jad (jada), 
and is a synonym of (%»);4© or sarcocolla (Greenhill’s Rhazes 
on the Small-pox and Measles, p. 192) and of the Persian » =v; 
zanjurd or zunjurd. 

Consequently, as conjectured by the Dean of Canterbury, 
we must read in the Burhdn 1 Kdti' 5 =U} instead of 5s; in 


the art. so} w) , and substitute “sarcocolla” for “cricket” in 
Vullers’ and Johnson’s Persian dictionaries as the translation 


of 54} WS. 


WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


“THE BATTLE AT THE COLLINE GATE, zo, 82, 


THE operations immediately before this crowning victory of 
Sulla’s are not quite clear, and I venture to think that even 
Mommsen has been mistaken in his description of them. The 
importance of the crisis itself can hardly be over-estimated if it 
be fully considered. 

Velleius Paterculus (11. 27) speaking of this battle, in which 
Sulla and Crassus destroyed the Marian and Italian armies, 
says, Respublica non magis periculum adit Hannibalis intra 
tertium miliarium castra conspicata quam eo die. The Sam- 
nites had vowed if victorious to utterly destroy the city of 
Rome; and it is quite possible that Velleius is right in thinking 
that the Republic was in no less danger than the city. Cuir- 
cumstances had made Sulla the leader not only of the Senatorial 
but of the Roman party; it was indeed in this strength that he 
conquered, drawing round him all who feared the tendency to 
disruption displayed by the Marian faction. The latter had 
become identified with the Italians who had waged the Social 
War, and had thrown off almost entirely the superstitious 
veneration which fortunately made the victors in all the civil 
wars cling to Rome as the centre of an united Empire. The 
spirit of disintegration had gone far among the Marans. L. 
Junius Brutus, a Praetor, Carrinas and Marcius Censorinus of 
a consular family, who were with the Samnites at the Colline 
Gate, seem to have raised no objection to the proposed de- 
struction of the city. Cinna had lately, as consul in the Manan 
interest, appealed to the Samnites of Nola to help him against 
Rome, Sertorius, the ablest of the Marian leaders, shortly 
afterwards allied himself with Mithradates, and set up some- 
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thing very like an independent provincial power im Spain, But 
the loose Italian confederation, desired by the Samnites, would 
never have conquered Mithradates nor the Gauls. Sulla at the 
Colline Gate was fighting for the existence of the united Reman 
Empire, and all that this implied. 

He had defeated the younger Marius at Sacriportus and 
driven him into Praeneste. Leaving a force to blockade the 
town he had gone northwards to help his lieutenants against 
Carbo in Etruria, but was recalled thence to meet a much more 
formidable enemy, who was marching to raise the siege of 
Praeneste. The Samnites and Lucanians, who had taken up 
arms in the Social War, were still unconquered, and under 
Pontius Telesinus the Samnite and Lamponius the Lucanian 
had mustered 40,000 men (Velleius Paterculus 1. 27), and were 
threatening Lucretius Ofella whom Sulla had left entrenched 
before Praeneste. Pontius, according to Plutarch, was roXeueot7¢ 
aunp Kal peyahov ayavev Eutreipos, a description fully borne 
out by his action as here recorded. Sulla was able to interpose 
himself between the besieging and relieving armies, in a strong 
position covering some narrow pass which could not apparently 
be turned or forced. Here he held the Italians at bay, but 
could do no more. Lucius Junius Brutus, Marcius Censorinus 
and Carrinas, successively detached from the army of Carbo, 
were able to join Pontius before the pass: émi ta oreva éyo- 
povy, as Appian says. This pass has generally been supposed 
to have been at Sacriportus, between Praeneste and Signia, or 
at Vulmontone, or somewhere at all events on the roads be- 
tween Praeneste and Campania’. But the valley of the Sacco 
and the country south of Praeneste, though broken by ravines, 
can hardly be said to offer any positions worthy of the name of 
defiles, such as an army of desperate men would hesitate to 
attack or fail to turn, when held by numbers about equal to 
their own. Neither if the pass were situated in this direction, 
would it have been easy to effect the junction before it of the 
Marian and Italian armies. The former coming from Etruria 
with inferior forces, would have had to pass by Sulla’s army, or 
have taken a long circuitous expedition through central Italy to 


1 Mommsen, Bk rv., ch. 9. - 
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reach the front of a strong position which they might have 
more easily attacked in the rear. If however they marched 
along the Apennines by Reate, they could easily have joined 
the Italians, if the latter were lying on the road from Samnium 
by Atina, Sora and Treba. Sulla could not have prevented 
their union on this line without making an advance into the 
mountains which would have left Lucretius unsupported. The 
road from the modern Subiaco to Palestrina by Affile, shews 
positions of defence which might answer to the pass or defiles 
spoken of. It would need a close examination of the country, 
aided by military advice, to find the most likely spot, but the 
mountains offer defensible positions which are not to be found 
upon the direct roads from Campania to Praeneste. Such a 
one is close behind the modern Palestrina, towards Poli. The 
Samnites had picked up troops from Nola on their advance, 
but had probably clung to the mountains for safety, and also for 
the purpose of opening communications with Etruria, which 
they could not have done through Latium and the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. The subsequent account by Plutarch bears out 
the idea that the enemy were operating on this side, from the 
east or north, towards Praeneste. It was a line along which 
they could have advanced without molestation, with their right 
flank and rear supported by the districts lately in arms with 
them against the Romans, Moreover, we are told, when Pon- 
tius Telesinus saw that he could not dislodge Sulla in front, he 
was also threatened himself by Pompeius from the rear; é7ret 
S¢ jobero SUANav pev Kata otroua, Topmnlov $2 nar’ ovpav 
Bondpomovvras ér avrov, cipyouevos Tod mpdcw Kal drricw 
«7A. Plut. Sulla, xxix. Had the Italians been anywhere south 
of Praeneste this could not have been the case. Pompeius had 
just dispersed the remains of Carbo’s forces, near Clusium, If 
he were following the line of march taken before him by L, 
Junius Brutus and Carrinas, through the Sabine mountains, he 
would be on the way to cut off the retreat of an army operating 
from Sublaqueum upon Praeneste, but not on the rear of an 
army south of Valmontone. 

The only other supposition that would give any meaning to 
this fear of the Italian leader, is that he and all his allies were 
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already between Sulla and Rome. It is not likely that Sulla 
would have rested on the defensive with his enemies so placed, 
indeed he would probably have been forced to fight for want of 
supplies; neither is it credible that in such a case Rome could 
have been nearly taken by surprise, dévAakros. An enemy 
within twenty miles, separated by no army from an ill-fortified 
city, may be expected to attack it. 

Thirdly, if Pontius merely had to turn his back upon 
Sulla and march straight to Rome, the essence of his exaltation 
of spirit—rais édmlow émnpuévos ws Tocov’Tovs nyewovas Kal 
THALKOUTOUS KaTesTpaTnynKas—would be destroyed. There 
would in that case have been no outmanoeuvring in the matter, 
As it was he justly prided himself on having passed round the 
army of Sulla and stolen a march on him on the road to Rome: 
It was a movement similar to that by which Hannibal had tried 
to raise the siege of Capua, and undertaken with more hope of 
success, for Rome was now far more open to a cowp-de-main 
than in the Second Punic War; it was not now a defensible 
fortress. Sulla would be obliged to risk a battle at all events 
to save the city, the blockade of Praeneste might be relaxed, 
and at the worst the Italian army if not destroyed might escape 
into the Sabine mountains before the arrival of Pompeius. The 
resolve was worthy of the skilful leader of a brave people 
engaged in a hfe and death struggle, and well executed it all 
but attained success. 

We are met with distinctly contradictory statements as to 
the line of the Italian march. Plutarch, who knew of and 
apparently used Sulla’s memoirs’, says that Pontius marched off 
by night and encamped ten stadia from the Colline Gate. The 
battle certainly took place here; this was the most accessible 
side of Rome, where the general level of the Campagna differs 
little from that of the Quirinal Hill, and where the Pincian Hill 
overlooks the city from outside the Servian walls. Hannibal in 
B.C. 211, and Alaric in A.D. 409, encamped here, and it was from 
this: side that the Goths entered the city. Appian tells us 
(rt. 92) that the Italians encamped a hundred stadia from the 
city, audi tiv “AXBavadv yiv. These two accounts are incom- 

1 Plutarch, Sulla 87. 
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patible with each other; for we cannot suppose that the Italians 
first encamped in the Alban territory, and then after another 
short march of ten miles encamped again near the Colline 
Gate, and deferred their attack to the next day. It was not the 
way to surprise the city, and Sulla would certainly have been 
able to arrive upon the scene nearly as soon as Pontius, had the 
latter been so leisurely in his movements. Neither authority 
is the very best in kind, but for a choice between them Plutarch 
is the better, especially as we know something of his authorities. 
Appian is notoriously careless about names and geography. 

The writer who thinks that Saguntum is north of the Ebro!’ 

may have written Alba for Antemnae or for some other name. 

About sixteen Roman miles from Rome, on the Via Ttburtina, 
are the Aquae Albulae, ra “AXPovda voata (Strabo V. I. 
p. 238), the modern Solfatara, a warm sulphurous pool. The 
Samnites can scarcely have marched the whole distance from 
the mountains north of Praeneste to Rome without stopping, 
and they may have halted here, by the warm baths, for 
rest and refreshment before pursuing their way. Appian, a 
mere compiler, may have blundered over the name and confused 
it with Alba. Following Plutarch, I should suppose that the 
Italians moved off by night to their right, descended mto the 
valley of the Anio—near Tibur perhaps, and marched night and 
day by the Via Tiburtina, in hopes of surprising the city. They 
arrived late on the evening of the day following the night on 
which they started, and, finding some sort of hurried defence 
being organized, put off the assault or battle till after a night’s 
rest. Their first movement from before Sulla would not have 
appeared to be in the direction of Rome, and it would have 
been far easier to conceal their objective point among the hills 
than in the comparatively open country south of Praeneste. 
Probably no intelligence of their intention reached Sulla until 
the daylight revealed them in full march down the Anio; for, 
from the time of his arrival, he cannot have set out for Rome 
till at the earliest the night following their departure. From 
Praeneste to Rome is twenty-four miles, and if he were north or 
east of Praeneste he would have rather further to go, The Sam- 

1 'T8npeh e. 7 and 10. 
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nite and Lucanian leaders were exulting in destroying the “lair of 
“the wild beasts of Italy”; to which the leaders and soldiers of 
the Marian party with them apparently offered no objection, so 
far had party animosity gone in the destruction of patriotism, 
The only one for the city lay in delaying the attack till the 
arrival of Sulla from before Praeneste, and with that object the 
more vigorous of the Senatorial party mustered themselves and 
friends as cavalry, and came out to skirmish with the Italians. 
They were of course overpowered with loss, but time was gained, 
and before the assault could be delivered seven hundred cavalry 
under Balbus appeared along the Via Praenestina, the van- 
guard of Sulla’s army, and after a momentary halt to dismount 
and wipe the reeking flanks of their horses, they took up the 
cavalry action, Ona smaller scale the combat must have been 
not unlike the famous sacrifice of the German cavalry at Mars- 
le-tour, sent to delay the march of Bazaine till such time as a 
force should arrive sufficient to frustrate it entirely, The effort 
was successful, and the Italians found themselves obliged to 
witness the advent of Sulla, who had left Lucretius Ofella 
before Praeneste and marched upon Rome on hearing how he 
had been outwitted by the enemy. Sulla either led his troops 
through the city, or perhaps more probably he caused the men 
in his column of march on the Via Praenestina to face to the 
right so as to form them up in line of battle, and so advanced 
across the Via Tiburtina with his left resting on the Agger of 
Servius, till it reached the Colline Gate at the angle of the city, 
and found room to deploy further to the left in front of the 
walls by the temple of Venus Erycina. In spite of advice to 
rest his men, Sulla determined after distributing rations to 
fight at once. Probably the choice was not really his, He had 
either to await the Italians, with tired men resting on the 
defensive, discouraged by the feeling that they had been out- 
generalled, and with a doubtful spirit among some at least of 
the city mob behind him,—for there must have been Marians, 
Italians and slaves in Rome quite ready to help in sack and 
pillage,—or else he might take the initiative with troops who 
had never known defeat under his orders, 

It was late in the afternoon when the attack began, The 
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accounts of Plutarch, Appian and Velleius are not absolutely 
identical; considering the nature of the battle, fought furi- 
ously in the dark, it is not likely that they would be; but 
the general idea is the same. The left wing where Sulla com- 
manded was driven back upon the walls, and fugitives reached 
Lucretius before Praeneste with reports of a great disaster. 
But in the midst of a great slaughter of soldiers and citizens 
before the gates, which were closed behind them, Sulla rallied 
his men, and the fighting continued far into the night. vu«rds 
OANS aywvicapévot wWoAD TARGOS Exrewayv, according to Appian. 
Velleius’ account is “post primam demum horam noctis et 
Romana acies respiravit et hostium cessit.” This refers perhaps 
to the success of Crassus on Sulla’s nght wing, who completely 
defeated the enemy and drove them back to Antemnae in the 
angle between the Tiber and the Anio. The right of the 
Italians, informed of the overthrow of their left, had ceased 
their attacks upon Sulla during the night; and there seems no 
reason to reject what is probably Sulla’s own account, preserved 
by Plutarch, that it was a message coming from Crassus desiring 
commissariat animals or carts to be sent up to him which first 
informed the general of the complete victory of his right wing. 
In the morning he advanced without resistance upon Antemnae, 
to find his bravest opponents, Pontius among them, slain, and 
the combined Italian and Marian forces ready to make peace 
with the conqueror by turning their arms against each other. 
The victory was followed by the slaughter of the prisoners and 
of the commanders who had escaped from the field, Fifty 
thousand men are said to have fallen in the battle. A not 
impossible number considering the rancour of the opponents, 
and the desperate nature of ancient hand to hand fighting. 
Had fortune turned the other way, and had the army of Sulla 
and Crassus been cut to pieces before the walls of Rome, the 
next day must have seen the city in the possession of the 
Samnites and Lucanians, determined not to leave one stone 
upon another. The younger Marius would have been liberated 
from Praeneste, and it is doubtful if Pompeius could have 
played the part of a second Camillus and restored the city, 
There was a great tendency on the part of soldiers in the civil 
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wars to go over to the winning side. The contest at all events 
might have been prolonged indefinitely. Sertorius was in 
Spain, Carbo had fled to Africa, Mithradates was still powerful 
im the East. We know that afterwards Sertorius was not above 
allying himself with the king of Pontus against the Roman 
senate, and if the Roman state had not entirely fallen to pieces 
about the ruins of the city, a much prolonged civil war might 
very probably have resulted in at least the sharing of the west 
and east between Rome and Mithradates. 


HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN. 


PLATONICA. 


I. THe AcTIVE AND MIDDLE OF rin. 


Ir is well known that Plato uses the active and middle 
of ri@mwe almost as regular terms for the holding or expression 
of propositions assumed or maintained. But so far as I know 
it has not yet been attempted to establish a distinction between 
them. Ast in his Lexicon Platonicum (but for whose valuable 
collection this paper could neyer have been written’) gives 
amongst the meanings in the active ‘ statuo, constituo, instituo + 
pono etiam est e.g. swmo, acctpio, existumo’ and for the middle 
‘statuo: censeo, uel existemo. The ambiguity of the Latin 
translations certainly forbids our assuming that Ast per- 
ceived no difference between the two voices. But at the same 
time it must be admitted that if he did, he has expressed it so 
obscurely that it might well have been ignored altogether. It is 
obvious that the distinction of the Platonic uses as such cannot 
be expected from the general lexicons of the Greek language, 
and though in some of these, e.g. in Rost and Palm, the differ- 
ence between the voices in Greek usage as a whole is well 
stated and correctly exemplified, in others again, as in the 
Dindorf Stephanus and in Liddell and Scott, it seems to be 
by no means clearly apprehended. | 

I will now briefly state the difference between the two voices 
of tins, as it appears from a consideration and comparison of 
the under-cited passages. rtifévar is to lay down anything in 
the way of assertion, definition or mere supposition for the pur- 
- 1 Generally speaking I have been reading through the whole of Plato, 


content to use his materialsas Ihave But I have verified as well as re-classi- 
not the leisure to supplement them by __ fied his quotations. 
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pose of conducting an argument. The active does not imply 
that what is so laid down is the view or hypothesis of any 
one. On the contrary, in strict consonance with the tenour 
of Plato’s dialectical procedure, it discountenances this impli- 
cation. It is to state something, not to hold it; to assume, 
not to suppose it. The middle, on the other hand, does con- 
tain a reference to the views and thoughts of its subject. 
The proposition is laid down with his concurrence; it is 
regarded as his view, and one for which he is responsible. 

This may be briefly exemplified. In Rep. 539 we have 
e£, ébn, 7) TéTTapa eyes; ayéret, eltrov, wévte Oés; which 
well shows the indifference of the active: ‘Do you say four 
or six years?’ ‘Qh, put it at five,’ ‘say five.’ Phil. 51% 
rodr eéxelvors TiOnw avriorpodov amay ‘I lay down as ayti- 
atpodov to the former.’ Contrast these passages with Phil. 14 8 
ov dytov mpds ye avTd Tobro pidoverxodpev bras & "yo TiOewar 
TavuT éoTat Ta viK@vTa 7) TAVO a ov, ‘We are not concerned 
to secure a victory for our own theories’. Again, in the in- 
structive passage Phaedo 100 A, where the theory which is held 
by the speaker is contrasted with the positions or assumptions 
taken up in its development, we find ti@nc side by side 
with droPéwevos: adAN ovv &1) Ta’ry ye Opunoa Kal Vrobéuevos 
éxdotote Noyov Ov dv Kpivw éppepevéotatov elvat & pev dv 
pot Soxq trovt@ Euydhwveiy tiOnus ws adnO} dvta & & adv 
pn, @s ovK add7nO7. In my citation of passages I shall begin 
with the active, and shall arrange them according to their con- 
struction. 

(a) tt@évat with single object in accusative ‘to lay down, 
assume. Phaedo 794A @dpev do eidn tav dvT@v; Odper. 
Soph. 248 C ixavov éOepev Spov mov Tav dvTwy bray x.7.A. In sense 
of ‘ prescribing’ Rep. 527C Sevtepov 6) rovTo TiOdpev pabnya 
Tois véeois; TUapmer, Epy. tl dai; tplrov Odpev doTpovopmiay ; 
With the addition of ovrws Laws 801A 1166 todro ota; 
Compare Phaedr. 277c. More common is a use which natur- 
ally developed out of this—that of 

(b) tiga with an object in accusative and a predicate 
in agreement with it. The supposition is sometimes purely _ 
imaginary as in Protag. 343E ef Ocinwev avrov Tirraxoy 
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AeyorTa Kat Luwvidyny atroxpwwopevor, Rep. 572 dD, E Bes... Ti Ont. 
TiOec x7. Other examples in Theaet. 165 B ei ro épav ye éri- 
oracGar Onceis, 1980, Soph. 244 D, 2465, Rep, 361 8B, 491, 
539 (already quoted), 5404, 6054, Philebus 43D, Laws 
689 c, 733 E, 896 D. 

(c) With an accus. and inf. Rep. 5382D taidra Oévres 
évew ws viv Néyeras, 

(d) 7i@évar with an object in the accusative and a pre- 
dicatival genitive expressing the class etc. amongst which 
something is or is to be placed: ‘to regard as forming part 
of,’ ‘to assign to, ‘to class as.’ Soph. 2384 dprOuov 8) Tov 
Evuravra tov ovrov tidenev, Rep. 4240 wai éue Bes Trav we- 
mecuévov. In Theaet,184E tod cwpatos Exacta TiOns = you 
‘assign to the body.’ Closely allied are the uses 

(e) of riOévac with an object in the accusative, and eis 
with the accusative: Politicus 281 c éay aviv eis thy Kad- 
Aorny Kal peylotny Tacav TiOdper (sc. értwédetay or Téyvny), 
306 c, Rep. 3608, 433 Fr, 457 B,C, 587D é€av eis TavToy apio- 
Toxpatixoyv Kai Bacidixov TiOdpev, Phileb. 25 a, 25 Cc, 54D. 

(f) Of riévar with an object in the accusative and éy 
with the dative: Soph. 219D (cf. Rep. 475 D), 2418 avrédy év 
TH TOY Yevdoupyav Kai yonteyv Téexvy TiGéevtes, 245. D, Rep. 
348 E ef év dperijs cal coplas péeper TIOns Tijv adtclay, 

(9g) te@évae with an object in the accusative and a pre- 
dicate introduced by ws: Rep, 543. (E), A\éyov ws ayabjv thy 
roravTny tiGeins wodkw, Laws 767 A,B Gévres 6&1) Kal Tovds 
Sikagtas ws apyovtas Aéeywpev, 860 C ws AéyovTd pe TlOeTE 
(imper.), Rep. 5070 nal ovrw wepl twavtwy a ToTe ws TONKA 
eriGewevy wadiv av cat idéay play éexagTov ws pias ovons 
Tibévres 6 Eotiw Exactov Tpowayopevomer, Rep. 458A Oévtes 
ws UTapyov elvac (? 75y) 3 BovdrAovTas. 

We now come to the uses of the middle, which I will 
arrange according to the heads of constructions which we have 
observed in the active. 

(a) The sense of rifeo@ar, ‘to hold’ or ‘express a view,’ 
is clear in Phaedo 914 xwvdvvevm &ywye ev TH TapdvtTt Tepl 
avTOU FoUTOU ov ditocopws Exe GAN WoTrep of Tavu atraidevToL 
diroveinws. Kal yap éxeivos dtav wepi tov audicBntncwow 

Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 8 
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omn pmev Eyer wept dv av o Aoyos F OV Pportifoveryr, 
drws 5¢ &@ avTot €Oevto, TovTo tpobvpotvrar. Phil, 148 
has been already quoted. Phil. 140 paésov audiaBynticar To 
TovTwy omoTtepovoiy Tideuevm, Phil. 58 B évavtia cou TiPec Oat, 
Rep. 3408 1d Sixaiov todto ériero. In sense of ‘putting 
before oneself’ Phil. 16D dei wlav idéav mepi wavTos Exacrote 
Gepévous Cnteiv, Rep. 4540 bre ov mavras THY avTHY Kal THY 
étépav puow éribépeba. 

(b) Theaet. 158A ris Delrreras Adyos TO THY alaOnow 
éricTHnunv Tiepevm; 1790 @eairyntos Gde ovK amd cKoTod 
elpyxev alcOnaw Kal émiatnuny tavrov Oéwevos, Laws 860 D 
To THY adixlay aKovavov TiWEeuév, In Theaet. 2080 dv €év yé 
Te &hapev Aoyov OncecPar Tov éemioTHunv opifopevov doa 
elvat opOnv pera oyou, and Phil. 14D dp’ oby Néyers Otay Tes 
ene hy, Eva yeyovora picet, TohXovs elvar warty, Tods ewe cal 
évavTiovs a\Anros péyay Kal opixpov TLOduevos, Kai Bapdv Kal 
Kodpov Tov avTov Kai adda pvpta; the active might have been 
used. 

Although this distinction between active and middle of 
‘laying down as a position’ and ‘expressing as a view’ will be 
found to be borne out by the passages cited below, yet it will 
be as well to point out, in order to prevent a possible miscon- 
ception, that there are a certain number of passages in which 
either the active or the middle could have been used so far as 
the general sense is concerned, while in a few places the middle 
replaces the active, a particular position being for the nonce 
attributed to a particular speaker. 

With predicate to be supplied: Laws 689 A (active in C). 

(c) With accus. and infin., Phaed. 930 tav tidepévav 
apux7y appoviay etvat, Phileb. 14 B Oéuevov ndovip eivar rayabor, 
Laws 899¢ SidacKew yds as ove opOds éyowev TiMepevoe 
aruyny yéverw avavtwr eiva tpatnv, Rep. 430 B tH 67 Tot- 
avTnv Svvamiv Kal cwrnplay bia ravtos Sons opOis te Kal 
vowimou cewav mépt kal pr) avdpelay eywrye xad@ xal TiPewas 
ei i) TL OV AKO Aéyets, Phileb. 66D DirtnBos tayabov éridero 
nuiv noovnay evar, Parm. 133C botis avtyy tiva Kal’ adtiy 
avTov éxactou ovciay Tideras eivat. 

(d) Phil, 60D viv dericody émavadkaBay opOdrepor ciara, 
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punpny Kat dpovncw Kal ériotnunv Kal adyOy Sokav ths avtis 
idéas TiOémevos. 

(e) Exx.? 

(f) Phileb. 310 & @ (se. yéver) wai vyiewar, olwar 8€ xal 
appoviay, ériOeco. 

(g) Theaet. 189D Erepov te ws Erepov kcal pn Exeivo TH 
Siavoia ribecOar, Phileb. 55.4 éav rig tHv ndoviv ws dyabov 
nuw TuOnTaL. 

(h) riéGewac without an object but with ofrws, &c.: Crat. 
433B oftw@ ridewar, Timaeus 49 D adodadéotatov paxp@ rept 
Trovtwv TiWepéevovs woe Véyev, Rep. 352D ws od TO mpwrTov 
éribeco. 

An examination of the above passages is at once sufficient 
to establish the reality of the difference indicated. But a few 
of them invite special remark, Of these the most interesting 
are those where the active and middle occur in close juxta- 
position, In Sophist 244c 3. d4Xov, 6 Oeaitnre, bts TH Tav- 
THY THv UTo0ecw Vrofewéve@ pos TO viv EepwrnOev Kal mpos 
aXXo S€ ortody ov TavTwy pactov aToxpivacOa, ©. wads; E. to 
Te Svo avopata Gporoyely eivas pndév Clpevov Av ev Katayé- 
Aactov wou; ©. was 8 ov; E. wai To waparapy ye amobdéye- 
aOai Tov NEyovTOS ws ErTY dvowa TL AOyoV ovK av Exot; O. TH; 
Ei. neces Te Tovvowa Tov mpayyatos érepov Svo Néyet trou tive; 
©. vai. &. wal pov av ravtov ye avta n0q 7) pendevds Gvopa 
avayxacOnoerat AEyetv 4 «.T.X. Here the distinction is as clear 
as day. The stranger first cites the theory that the One only 
exists and Oéuevoy, ‘holding the view,’ is on exactly the same 
platform as tavtyy tiv vTdGecw Uobeuerm. (Cf. Phaed. 100A 
quoted above.) He then refutes it by showing that it involves 
the assumption of one of two propositions (Ti0els...716), both un- 
tenable. These two propositions cannot of course both be held 
by the maintainers of the theory, and it is not known which of 
them they would hold, Thus the active is not only correct but 
inevitable. In Phileb. 32.4, B we have cai évi Aoy@ oKoTre et 
Gol ETPLOS O NOYyos os av hy «7A. ITIP. Eotw, Soke? yap por 
TUTov yé Tia éyew. LY. Todto wey Tolvuv ev Eldos rWdpeda AVIS 
Te xal ndoviis ev TovTow Trois madGeow Exarépas; TIP. xeicba. 
=. ria Towuy avTis THS Wuyns KaTa TO TOVTwWY TOV TanpaTwY 

8—2 
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TpocdoKnua TO mev pd TaV Ho€wy eAmibopevoy OU Kal Bap- 
paréov x«.7.’. Here Plato uses the middle rtidwpefa for 
TtOdmpmev which he generally prefers (Soph. 219 p, Pol. 281 ¢, 
Rep. 360 8, &c.), because he is referring to a theory which he 
proposes that he and Protarchus should agree to adopt as their 
own. But when he turns to Protarchus and desires him to give 
external effect to their agreement, the command ‘hold (or ‘ ex- 
press’) the following view’ is ineffective and inappropriate, and 
the active is necessarily substituted’. Rep.430B can@ xai riPewac 
shows the latent antithesis of the two voices though literary 
reasons do not permit of the same verb being employed. 

It only remains to point out that the use of the different 
persons and tenses reflects this distinction. It may be here 
remarked that this is a point about which lexicographers and 
others are generally far too careless. If a meaning is established 
for one part of a verb, it is generally assumed to hold good for 
all the parts in use*. And yet no really scientific lexicography 
is possible until the authorities for the use of every part of a 
word in every sense have been collected and its senses have 
been properly distributed and delimitated through its forms. 
The classification of the forms for this purpose is by no means 
that of accidence merely. Forms like those of the participles 
and the infinitive have very different values in different con- 
texts; and these values can only be ascertained by the inspec- 
tion of the particular context in which they occur and their 
conversion into the corresponding so-called finite verbs. 

It has already been hinted that the hortative of the middle 
is rarely appropriate. Hence we have ri@ec...7iOere...0es; but 
no tideco. tiOaper, Adpwev but not riPapefa. Soph. 2378 
TO jev euov bry Bov’rNer TiGeco=‘I place myself at your dis- 
posal’ does not come under this meaning of ri@nus: Phil. 
32 B has already been dealt with. It would not be a usual 
expression to refer to a person as one who has laid down 


1 It may be noted that the Philebus fessor Campbell seems tacitly to as- 
shows a tendency to use the middle, sume that an example for a use of 
even in cases when the active is quite ovpS8dd\d\w in the plural is good to es- 
admissible, tablish the same use for the singular. 

* Thus, for example (see below), Pro- 
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a proposition for the purpose of conducting the argument. It 
is more natural to attribute to him, even with a certain in- 
accuracy, the views that were then proposed. Hence we find 
the middle rather than the active in the participle, 0 ti@émevos, 
of TtPéwevor, but not 6 reBels or of riOévres, in Phil. 14¢ as 
well as in Phaedo 93c, Laws 860 D. The writer or speaker is 
not to be debarred his natural liberty of expression. Side by 
side with éeriOeuev Rep. 507B & tore ws mroddad ériOepev we 
have ériOcweGa 454. It is part of the natural liveliness of 
conversation to attribute a view to your interlocutor; ef. Rep. 
352D, Phil. 31 c éri@eco where Protarchus marks the view as 
that of Socrates, although himself a party to its acceptance. 

It formed no part of my purpose to examine the general 
employment of the two voices of ti/@nue either in Plato or, 
still less, in the other Greek classics. There are, however, two 
other pairs of phrases which may be referred to in conclusion, 
The first, voyov riPévar, r/Per@at, has been discussed by Messrs 
Barton and Chavasse in their edition of Thucydides book Iv. p. 
130; and I am glad to find that both in particular conclusions 
and in the general tenour of the argument their views coincide 
with my own. The second, dvoma tiOévar, tiBeoOar, may be 
shortly treated here. The middle is in this case far more fre- 
quent than the active. Thus we have it in Cratylus 384p, 
385 D, 389 A (bis), 389 D wravta Ta ovowata Tovey Te Kai TiOec- 
Jaz, 390 p, 391 B, 393 A, 393 E£, 394 £, 397 B, 400c, 401 A, 401 8B, 
401 D, 402.B (bis), 406 B (bis), 411 B, 411 £, 416 8, 416 0, 4178, 
418 A, 426 D, 436 B (ter), 436 c (quater), 437 C, 437 E (ter), 438 4 
(quinquies), 438 B, 438c¢ pelt ria Siva 4) avOpwrreiay tiv 
Oepéevnv Ta TpeTa ovopata Tole Tpdypacww, 439 Cc, 440. c.. Also 
in Phaedr, 244 B, 267 D, Theaet. 195 c, Rep. 369c. In Theaet. 
1578 ri@ec@ax is used without cvoua, the name given being, as 
it were, in inverted commas, @ 67) a@poicpati “av@pwtrov’ ridev- 
vat. So also in Crat. 402B 6 TiWéuevos Tois Tay dAXwV Oedv 
mpoyovots ‘Péay kal Kpévov, Compare ib. 392 E rov “'Aortuava- 
kata” opOdrepov wero KelcOar TS Tradl 7) Tov “ZKapwavdpiov”®, 

1 The list of examples of ri@évac and _—srrest are taken from Ast, 
Tidec@ac from the Cratylua will, I * It may be noted in passing that 
think, be found to be complete. The the passive of rl@nu is freely used to 
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The active, on the other hand, I can only find in the following 
passages; Cratylus 425 D otrws eiqovres...67s TA TpOTa ovopaTa 
of Geol EGecay kai dua Tadra opAas Eyes, and, in close connexion 
with the middle, 416 B To yap éurrodifov Kat iayor THs pors Ta 
byTa AoLdopeiv por Sia TayTos 6 Ta GvOpuaTa TiWels Kai ViV TO 
ael loyovTt Tov pody ToOUTO ToUVOLa Wero deta yopour, 431 B ei dé 
pnpata Kal ovopata éativ otw Tiévat, avayxn Kal Roryous, 
438 Cc elta, olev, évavtia dy erlbero adds adT@ 6 Cds, Ov Saiperv TLS 
 Oeos; we find it with the infin. in Crat, 385.4 6 av 04 wadeiv 
Tis Exactov, TOUO’ Exaat@ ovoza where the middle could also have 
been used without injury to the Greek as in Eur. Jon 75 “Iwva 
& avtov xtlotop’ Aatados yPoves dvoua KexrAna0at Oncetar Kal 
‘EA\aéda. In all these passages it is merely the giving of the 
name, the laying down, fixing, settling of it that is expressed by 
the active. The idea of motive, purpose or end is rigidly ex- 
cluded, There is a parallel here between dvoya rifeoOat 
(riOévar) and vopoy ribec Oat (reOévar) which must not be over- 
looked. The ovouatobérns is by his nature a vopobérns. See 
Crat, 388 D, E >Q. dp’ odyi 6 vdpos Soxet coe eivar 6 mapadidods 
avrad; EP. éoue. 20 vopolétrov apa Epyw ypyoetas o Sida- 
oxadixos Otay Gvopats ypyitas; EP. doce? wor. Cf. 390 D ete. 
And though the active is not so commonly used in the case of 
the name-giver as in that of the lawgiver, that is only because 
the assignment of a name has to be regarded as something 
absolute much less frequently than the promulgation of a law. 
It is therefore no accident that in three out of the four passages 
quoted above it is a god that is the ovowaroOérns. The finality 
of the names selected by him is naturally represented by the 
use of the active, although, when a particular case of choosing 
is in question, a reference to his purpose may be permissibly 
expressed in the middle, 


Il. Polticus 273 A o dé petartpepouevos Kal cupBdddrov 
apXns Te Kal TeNeUTHS Evavtiay dpyrv dpunOels ceropov ToddY 
év éavT@ Totmy a\Xnv av P0opay Fewv Tavtolwy ameipyacato. 


represent both the middle and the  bals e.g. #éry: which=o riféuevos as 
active. This also applies to the ver- 0 rifels, 
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This passage describes what occurs when the world reaches 
the end of one of its eras of revolution and suddenly begins to 
revolve in the opposite direction, as takes place when the god 
who has hitherto guided its course relinquishes the helm and 
retires to his own place and it is twisted back by its destined 
and natural impulse (Tov xocpov twahuv avéotpedev eiwappévy Te 
Kal cvpouros émupia). So far as I am aware, two explana- 
tions have been offered for the text asit stands. Ast, Stallbaum 
and apparently others explain cv~8da\Xov as meaning ‘ simul, 
comiunctim, a quite inadmissible translation. Campbell, in 
his edition of the Sophistes and Politicus, translates cuuBadXrov 
“coming together with a shock” and compares Theophr. de sensu 
1 rods TUTovs avayxn cupBdarXreLw EavTois, Soph. Oed. Col. 901 
év0a Sicrouor padicta cupBaddovow éurdpwv odol, where how- 
ever the éavrois in the one case and the plural in the other 
make all the difference. 

Until other evidence can be adduced, such a translation for 
cvpBardkov may be safely regarded as impossible, There is 
another objection in the common rendering of the genitives 
apyis...rexeuTHs Which are forced into meaning ‘an impulse 
opposite in respect both of beginning and end.’ Both difficul- 
ties will disappear if we read apy%v Te kal teXeuvTH and put the 
comma after the latter word, taking the passage “The world 
now turned in the reverse direction and bringing end (of old 
motion) and beginning (of new) into conflict by starting on a 
contrary course it created a great concussion within itself and 
produced another destruction of all kinds of living creatures.” 
cupBdrrov dpyjv te Kal TeXevT Hv is a Platonic subtlety of 
expression for the fact that the old motion and the new are in 
opposite directions thus: reAevry) apy7. The corruption was 
caused by construing the words with what followed instead of 
with what preceded, 

J, P. POSTGATE. 





ON THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE MONSTER GRENDEL 
IN THE POEM OF BEOWULF; WITH A DISCUSSION 
OF LINES 2076—2100, 


[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, Dec, 3, 1885.] 


THE story of Beowulf is well known to resolve itself into 
two parts, viz. the two principal undertakings of the hero, The 
first was his successful battle with the monster Grendel, and 
subsequently with the same monster's mother; the second, his 
expedition against the fiery dragon, which was fatal both to the 
dragon and himself. With the latter story I have at present 


nothing to do; but the former story seems to me to admit of 
a very much simpler interpretation than any which it has yet 
received. I cannot find that any one has explicitly said what is 
to be understood by Grendel. Even Beowulf himself has been 
variously explained; for Kemble fancied that he was a god, 
whilst Thorpe says on the other hand—“ preceding editors have 
regarded the poem of Beowulf as a myth, and its heroes as 
beings of a divine order; to my dull perception these appear as 
real kings and chieftains of the north.” It now seems to be 
agreed that Beowulf was not a god, but a hero, possibly even a 
real individual. Mr Sweet, in his essay prefixed to Vol. 11. of 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, ed, 1871, well sums up the 
matter by supposing that the poem was made up from earlier 
sources ; for “the variety of incidents, their artistic treatment, 
and the episodes introduced, shew that the poet had some 
foundation to work upon, that there must have been short epic 
songs about the exploits of Beowulf current among the people, 
which he combined into a whole.” 
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I assume, then, that Beowulf was a real man; and that one 
of his exploits was his slaying of Grendel. If there is any sub- 
stratum of truth in the story, it follows that Grendel may have 
been a real creature, capable of being slain. If so, it is obvious 
from the whole tenour of the story, that Grendel was not a man 
at all, but a carnivorous beast. I shall go a step further, and 
shew that he may have belonged to that particular kind of beast 
which is known by the general name of bears, Further than 
this, it is needless to enquire. 

Little is gained by calling Grendel “a monster’, which 
is the usual vague phrase, and useful only because it con- 
veniently evades all difficulties, Still less explicit is the state- 
ment in Harrison and Sharp’s edition that he was “a fen-spirit”, 
which is, im fact, a translation of Grein’s statement that he was 
a “Sumpfgeist”. To any one who will read the poem as a whole 
with even moderate attention, for which purpose I would recom- 
mend Garnett’s translation, now in a second edition, it will be 
obvious that Grendel is very realistically described, and has 
nothing ghostly about him. It is quite true that, when he 
is first introduced at 1. 101, he is called “a fiend of hell” and 
“a grim ghost”; but these are very pardonable poetical expres- 
sions. The curious statement which immediately follows, that 
he belonged to the race of Cain, whence also proceeded elves and 
giants, and various monsters, 1s certainly, to use Mr Sweet’s 
words, ‘‘a palpable interpolation.” It alludes to the very general 
notion, common in the middle ages, that Cain and Judas were 
the fathers of evil-doers: a statement which was hardly intended, 
in any case, to be taken literally. See my note, on this very 
point, to Piers Plowman, c, xi, 220, where a parallel passage 
may be found. 

Putting this aside, let us first take the name (Grendel, and 
analyse it. The analysis is easy, for the etymology has been 
given, long ago, by Ettmiiller, who shews that it is a mere 
derivative of the verb grindan, to grind. This verb is a strong 
one, and the original past tense was grand ; whence, by adding 
the suffix -el, here signifying the agent, and observing the usual 
mutation from @ to e, we get the very form Grendel. Oddly 
enough, Ettmiiller explains it by nowius, nocivus, as if it meant 
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no more than “harmful”; but, on his own shewing, the literal 
sense is precisely “grinder”. To my mind, this is clearly equi- 
valent to “carnivorous”; for the reference can only be to the 
grinding of bones, just as in the nursery rhyme we hear of the 
giant who “grinds men’s bones to make his bread”, 

Next, turning to the poem itself, we find that Grendel was 
“fierce and furious”, and seized no less than thirty thanes in 
one night—obviously a poetical exaggeration—bore them off, 
and ate them; that he was a mighty one who abode in the 
moors and fens; that he used to prowl round the great hall 
every night, just like Horace’s “ vespertinus wrsus” (Epod. xvi. 
51), and caught and carried off so many men, that at last the 
great hall was deserted at night, because no one dared to sleep 
there, but retired to sleep beside the “ bowers” or ladies’ apart- 
ments. I just note here, by the way, that it was once usual for 
warriors to sleep in the dining-hall, whilst ladies slept in remote 
and safer apartments which were called “bowers”, After seizing 
his prey, Grendel always retired to the misty moors, or to the 
fen, where no one dared to track him. When the hall was 
abandoned by night, he even dared to make it his lair, though 
he again retired at the approach of morning. Beowulf calls 
especial attention to the fact, that Grendel never used weapons 
(1. 434), but trusted solely to the strength of his grip, Le. of the 
well-known bear’s hug. Unluckily for Grendel, the power of 
gripping was a peculiar virtue of Beowulf’s; every one said that 
he had “thirty men’s great strength of might in his hand-grip” 
(1. 380). On this account, Beowulf refuses to use any weapon 
himself, and trusts entirely to this gift of his. Beowulf says 
that he knows Grendel will eat him up, if he fails; but he 
nevertheless refuses the help of weapons, and even lays aside 
his breastplate at night. Grendel, on the contrary, is not 
recorded to have had any separable armour, either of an offensive 
or defensive kind. The result is, that Beowulf and some of his 
men venture to occupy the hall by night. Grendel comes as 
before, “seized a sleeping warrior, tore him unresisting, bit his 
bone-frame, drank blood from his veins, and in great bites 
swallowed him” (1. 740). This is obviously the mode of pro- 
cedure of a carnivorous beast, not of a savage descendant of 
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Cain in human form. After devouring this unfortunate victim, 
Grendel next made an attempt to seize Beowulf, but he quickly 
met his match; “he never found in this mid-earth, in another 
man, a greater handgrip.” Grendel was frightened, and would 
have escaped; but Beowulf held on, with his own terrible hug. 
So furious was the struggle that the poet wonders how the hall 
withstood it; had they not been secured with iron clamps, 
the wooden walls must have fallen. The thanes of Beowulf tried 
to help him, drawing their swords, and attacking Grendel. But 
their swords could not touch him; not, as the poet would have 
us believe, because he was absolutely sword-proof, but obviously 
because they could get no sure cut at him, seeing that the place 
was in darkness, and that they were in great danger of wounding 
their own master, who was grappling at close quarters in his 
desperate wrestling-match. Grendel tries to get away; Beowulf 
still holds on, and at last actually tears from its socket the 
beast’s arm. Thus it was that Grendel eventually got away, 
but only to die from loss of blood, in the lake to which he 
managed to escape. The next day Beowulf had his trophy to 
shew; for there was the arm and shoulder all together, and there 
was “Grendles grape”, which Garnett translates in a way that 
suits my view well enough, by “the claw of Grendel ” (1. 836) ; 
though the context shews that it really means the entire arm, 
from claw to shoulder, | 

To save further prolixity, I here mention a few of the reasons 
why I suppose Grendel to have been a bear. 

1. Grendel was carnivorous, and used no iron weapons. 

2. He trusted to the strength of his grip or hug; the “bear's 
hug” is proverbial. 

3. The name Grendel means “grinder”, ie. grinder of 
bones. 

4. The brown European bear was common enough in wild 
places. Like Grendel, it is “a solitary animal”, and “an excel- 
lent swimmer, notwithstanding its uncouth appearance”; its 
retreat is often a cavern, (English Cyclopedia, s.v. Bear.) 

5. It generally seeks its food at night, and “at dawn never 
fails to return to its own district”. Figuier’s Mammalia, ed. 
E. P. Wright (London), p. 431. 
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6. When Beowulf had slain Grendel, he had to perform the 
still harder task of slaying Grendel's mother, who is represented 
as possessed of still greater strength than Grendel himself’. 
This might easily happen in the case of an old she-bear, especi- 
ally if angered by the loss of her whelp. ‘“ Let a bear robbed 
of her whelps meet a man, rather than a fool in his folly”; Proy. 
xvii. 12. We know of two Asiatic she-bears that “tare forty 
and two children” at one time; 2 Kings, ii, 24, 

7. In order to get at Grendel’s mother, who lived at the 
bottom of an ice-cold lake, Beowulf had to dive under water, and 
remain under water for many hours, This merely means that 
the she-bear’s den lay on the other side of a lake, and that he 
had to swim across to get at it. 

8. Grendel’s mother had no weapons but her “grAépum”, i.e, 
her claws, or rather, her grasping arms (1. 1542), She too 
trusted to her power of grip, which was so tremendous that 
Beowulf well nigh got the worst of it; nothing saved him but 
his almost magic breast-plate (1552). He slew her at last by 
help of a magic sword, with which he gave her a death-blow on 
the neck, 

9. Grendel’s mother was carnivorous like himself. She 
carried off a thane named Aischere, of whom nothing was after- 
wards found except his head (1421). She too came by night, 
and retreated afterwards to her den beyond the lake. 

10, It should be noticed that both Grendel and his mother 
are dumb beasts. There is no hint that they were capable of 
human speech. But Grendel uttered a terrible cry or howl 
(A. 8. wép) when he lost his arm (1. 785). 

11. Mr Sweet remarks that the name Béo-wulf is, literally, 
“bee-wolf”; and the name of bee-wolf is applicable to no quad- 
ruped but the brown bear, whose fondness for honey is proverbial 
(A. S. Reader, note to § 20), Surely this is a remarkably 
strong hint. Of course the name was, as it were, a nick- 
name, having reference to his deeds of valour. I take it to 
mean that he was a slayer of bears in particular. If his fame 

' In 1. 1282, the poet says Grendel's forgets all about her “womanhood”, 


mother, being a woman, was less terri- and says that her strength was quite a 
ble than Grendel; but in 1, 1550 he match for Beowulf’s, 
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had been gained by the slaughter of wolves, there would have 
been no point in naming him Bear. Besides, Scandinavia had 
no lions or tigers; the bear is the sole animal which was capable, 
even in poetry, of carrying off a warrior and devouring him 
bodily. Indeed, it is remarkable, that the Norwegians had a 
proverb, that the bear “had the strength of ten men, and the 
sense of twelve” (Eng. Cyclop. s.v. Bear). A wolf was less 
formidable, being indeed of a cowardly nature; and to me it 
seems decisive, that wolves are often seen in droves: whereas we 
are expressly told that Grendel and his mother were a pair 
(l. 1547), and that no one had ever seen a third one of the same 
form in the same district. 

I do not want to press this matter any further. If I have 
not said sufficient for conviction, it is useless to say more. 
I have to add, however, that, in my opinion, the commentators 
and translators have entirely missed the point of a certain passage, 
in lines 2076—2100, and have even completely mistranslated 
several words, solely because they did not know that Grendel 
was a bear. One distinguishing feature of a bear is his wonder- 
ful paw, with its shaggy covering and its strong claws, certainly 
a formidable weapon. On the mention of this paw, the poet 
delights to dwell; he frequently refers to it, and, as is the 
manner of alliterative poetry, in studiously varied terms. At 
one time, Beowulf says that he expects to be “ féond-grapum 
frest,” held fast in the enemy's clutches (636): at another, 
Grendel comes to the hall, and finds the door fastened; but 
it soon gave way, when he touched it with his palms—“folmum 
hran” (722), Again, he tried to seize Beowulf with his hands— 
“mid handa” (746); he reached towards him with his palm— 
“mid folme” (748); Beowulf grasped the paw so tightly that 
Grendel’s fingers cracked—‘ fingras burston’.” Beowulf tears 
off the beast’s arm, with both shoulder and paw; it is hung up 
for a trophy, which all men may view. It is accurately described 
in these words—“after the princes, by the earl’s might, upon the 
high roof had viewed the hand, the foeman’s fingers, each one 
[seeing it] before him. Tach place* of the nails was likest 

1 The bear has five toes; those on “fingers”. 
the fore-paws may fairly be called * Lit, “each of the places of the 
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to steel, the heathen one’s hand-spurs, the horrible spike’ of the 
fighter, Every one said, that no excellent weapon of the warriors 
could touch it (ie, cut into it), so as to carry away (i.e. cut off) 
the monster's bloody battle-hand” (982—990). This isa difficult 
passage, but the general idea is clear enough. It describes the 
bear's paw or ‘ battle-hand”, with its fingers armed with nails 
or claws like steel spurs or spikes. It seemed so strong that 16 
was doubtful if any warrior could cut it off at a single blow. 

At a later passage in the poem, that which I now wish to 
explain, Beowulf tells the story of his struggle all over again ; 
and it is evident that the above passage is the very one to 
which his speech chiefly refers. He has a great deal to say, 
naturally enough, about this paw which he tore off, arm, shoulder, 
and all, It is referred to especially by two new epithets, both 
of them natural enough. In one place, it is called gléf, i.e. a 
glove (2085); in another, hond-scié, which is precisely the 
G. Hand-schuh, and merely repeats the same idea, The shaggy 
paw, with its hairy covering, is likened to the glove of that early 
period, when, as I suppose, gloves were often made of skin with 
the fur or hair left upon it. Curiously enough, this simple word 
hand-shoe, i.e. glove or paw, has so puzzled translators that they 
have now, almost with one accord, resorted to the desperate 
expedient of supposing that Hondscio (with a capital H) was 
the name of a warrior; and, in order to explain the passage, 
they are obliged to resort to the further expedient of mistrans- 
lating other words in the same passage, in order to obtain, 
by desperate means, some glimmer of sense. The A.S. version 
has: 

per wea hondscio hilde on-sege, 
feorh-bealu fmgum; he fyrmest lmg 
gyrded cempa; him Grendel wears 
merum magu-begne* to mus-bonan. 
(2076—79.) 


nails”; for the MS, has stedu. Harri- E, ail, a spike, generally used of a 

son and Sharp have stéde, and give the spike or awn of barley, as Grein rightly 

translation “‘each nail-place was firm hasit. Garnett translates it by ‘claw’. 

as steel”; but if stede means ‘firm’, See dil, sb., in Murray's Dictionary, 

it cannot also mean ‘place’, * MS. magum pegne; an obvious 
' MS. egl, which is the mod. proy. error; see Grein, 
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This Garnett translates by : 

“There was Hondseio destined for fight, 
life-bale to the fated: he lay the first, 

the belted warrior: to him was Grendel, 

to the great war-thane, a mouth-destroyer.” 

Put into prose, this means that a certain Hondscio, one 
of Beowulf’s men, was seized by Grendel and devoured. And 
we are actually told that this very Hondscio was “a life-bale to 
the fated”, ic. that he killed somebody else. The fact is pre- 
cisely the contrary, viz. that he was killed himself. Nor is this 
the only awkwardness; for the word “destined” is a very poor 
translation of the extremely picturesque, expressive, and happy 
word—on-scege, 

I will now explain on-sege (with long @), and with it, the 
whole passage. It is derived from s¢gan, to sink, descend; and 
means “ready to descend”, or “impending”, This sense will 
also suit well enough the only other passage where it occurs 
(1. 2483), where it has been translated “destructive”, In the 
present passage it is exceedingly graphic, if we will but realise 
the situation. Grendel visits the hall by night. In the dimness 


of the twilight he tries to seize a hero. He stretches out his 
paw towards him gropingly’, and at last holds it above him, 
ready to descend. 

This then is how I translate it, 


‘There was the glove, i.e. paw, ready to descend in conflict, 
a life-bale [was it] to the doomed man; he lay the nearest, 
@ girded warrior; to him was Grendel, 

viz. to that great war-thane, a slayer with his mouth.” 

It was Grendel’s paw that was ready to descend, and that 
was a life-bale, or destruction of life, to the doomed man, 
Feégum is precisely the Scotch fey, fated to die, doomed to 
destruction. This doomed man lay nearest the door, and was 
therefore seized first, There is absolutely no difficulty, though 
Grein goes so far as to say that hand-scio, if not a proper name, 
must mean an attack made by the hands, impetus manibus 
factus, and cannot possibly mean “a glove”. My reply is, that 


1 Rahte ongéan féond mid folme, ‘the reached towards his foe with his 
palm” (1. 747). 
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“glove” is the only assignable meaning, and is perfectly in- 
telligible. The remarkable point about this dictwm, that it 
cannot mean a glove, is that, only a few lines below, the very 
word gldf is used, in precisely the same way. With that remark- 
able parallelism which is as noticeable in Anglo-Saxon as in 
Hebrew poetry, the poet repeats the same idea in different words. 
His second version runs thus : 

ac he mmegnes rof min costode 

grapode gearo-folm. Glof hangode 

sid and syllic searo-bendum fmst. 


sio wes orsoncum eall gegyrwed 
deofles creftum and dracan fellum. 


(2085—88,) 


Here Beowulf is the speaker, and Grendel is the subject. 
Garnett translates it: 
“But he, strong in might, made trial of me, 
with ready hand grasped me. His glove was hanging 
wide and wonderful, in cunning bands fast; 


it was all wrought with curious skill 
with devil's craft and dragon’s skins.” 


The general sense is well given, and with most of the trans- 
lation I agree. But I wish to point out that I do not like the 
translation of grapode by “grasped me”. This verb is precisely 
the modern English grope. It does not mean “seized” or 
“grasped”, for that is denoted by the strong verb grépan, our 
gripe. The weak verb grdpian means to try to seize, to feel 
after, to grope for; Grein translates it by palpare. We have 
the exact parallel in the difference between jindan, to find, and 
fandian, to try to find. The whole point turns upon the fact 
that Grendel did not get a good hold of Beowulf. On the con- 
trary, it was Beowulf who gripped the monster, and as he him- 
self says, “repaid him a hand-payment "—hondlean (2094). Then 
again, “his glove was hanging” is a statement which tells us 
nothing, and sounds almost absurd; at any rate, it has no 
meaning. lof hangode is the absolute repetition of hondscio 
wees on-seege. It plainly means—“ His glove, ie. his paw, hung 
suspended”—a most graphic description of the attitude of 
Grendel, as with outstretched paw he approached his victim, 
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groping for him in the darkness. I therefore translate the 
passage thus ; 
But he, strong in might, made trial of me, 
groped (after me) with ready palm. His glove (or paw) hung sus- 
pended, &e, 

It is proper to add that my view of this passage is nearly 
the same as that taken long ago by Thorpe. Thorpe actually 
remarks—“I once thought, with Grundtvig, that Hondscio was 
the name of the warrior slain by Grendel, but both the context 
and this mention of his glove are adverse to this interpretation.” 
Accordingly, Thorpe translates hondscio by “glove”, as I do; 
but he adds the remark: “This about Grendel’s glove is not 
very intelligible, I imagine it to be identical with what at 
1. 1976 [986 in Grein] is called his hand-sporu.” My contention 
is, on the contrary, that the passage is perfectly intelligible, 
and even admirable, 

In 1, 2098, there is another expression which is inadequately 
translated. It runs thus; 

hwesre him sio switre swaSe weardode hand on Hiorte— 
which Garnett translates : 
“Yet of him a trace remained behind, his right hand in Heorot." 

But swa%e is accusative, not nominative, and weardode means 
“guarded,” not “remained behind.” It rather means: 

“Nevertheless his right hand guarded his track in Heorot.” 


The paw, when torn off, “guarded the track”, or “shewed 
the trail”, because it lay across the beginning of it. There it 
lay upon the ground, at the beginning of the trail of blood, 
which extended from the spot where the arm lay to the lake 
where the monster died. The expression, slightly varied, occurs 
at an earlier passage, |. 970: 

“Hwetere he his folme forlet to lif-wraée last weardian.” 
Le. “nevertheless he left his palm behind (him) as a defence for 
his life, to guard his track”, or “to preserve the trail”. 

Tt was “a defence for his life” because he hoped, by leaving 
it behind, to save his life, though the hope proved vain. It 
“guarded his track” by lying across the beginning of the trail 
of blood. There is no difficulty. 

_ Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 9 
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I have to add that my interpretations all remain the same, 
even if Grendel be not a bear. All uncouth monsters must be 
treated as having something in the way of hands, which a 
poet would more naturally liken to the paws of a beast than 
to the wonderful hands of man. I merely throw out the sug- 
gestion that Beowulf’s feats may have been founded upon some 
actual encounter between two bears and a hero of antiquity who 
was remarkable for his strength of grip, and who was delivered, 
like David, “out of the paw of the bear.” Bears were, no doubt, 
common enough in the south of Sweden, but I do not imagine 
that they were often attacked by a single man, who boasted 
that he would use no offensive armour. If any man ever per- 
formed such a feat, it would live long in tradition, and be mar- 
vellously magnified into something superhuman, The men who 
attributed to the bear the strength of ten men would naturally 
attribute to his conqueror the strength of thirty men, which is 
the expression actually used. The story only requires us to 
suppose that king Hrothgar built a hall, and afterwards found 
out that the situation which he had chosen, which seems to have 
been a lonely one, was subject to this drawback—that there 
happened to be two bears dwelling in a cave on the other side 
of a lake which was not far-distant. All the rest follows 
naturally enough, and all the supernatural incidents can easily 
be resolved into something that is not in the least incredible. 

However this may be, I think I have shewn that something 
may be gained by comparing all the passages which concern the 
monster's paws, and translating them literally as they stand. 

I may add that I intend no disrespect to Garnett’s excellent 
translation, which appears to me to be much the best in the 
English language. 

I must not now dwell on the occasional resemblances that 
may be found between the poem of Beowulf and the Icelandic 
Grettis Saga, or Story of Grettir. I may say, however, that the 
Icelandic version of the wrestling-match between Grettir and 
Glam is given at p. 209 of Vigfusson and Powell's Icelandic 
Prose Reader; and the translation of it at p. 105 of the Story 
of Grettir the Strong, by Magnisson and Morris. Another 
parallel passage is the description of the fight between Beowulf 
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and Grendel’s mother; for which see p, 194 of the same transla- 
tion. Here Grendel’s mother is described as being “a huge 
troll-wife, with a trough in one hand and a chopper wondrous 
great in the other.” This one sentence is quite enough to shew 
that the Icelandic adaptation is of later date, which is of course 
the case; for, in Beowulf, Grendel’s mother has no weapons but 
her “terrible claws” —atolan clommum (1502)—and her “horrible 
fingers” —ldSan fingrum (1505). 

Mr Magnisson has kindly drawn my attention to another 
passage in the Grettis Saga, where Grettir (who answers to 
Beowulf) kills a bear with a short sword, cuts off one of the paws, 
and brings it home as a trophy. We may notice, in particular, 
the following passages. “Now it befell, that early in winter a 
savage bear ran abroad from his winter lair, and got so grim 
that he spared neither man nor beast.” He became, like 
Grendel, the terror of the neighbourhood. He lived in a cave 
in rocks above the sea. “The bear lay in his lair by day, but 
went abroad as soon as night fell; no fold could keep sheep safe 
from him, nor could any dogs be set on him: and all this men 
thought the heaviest trouble” (p. 63). Curiously enough, the 
first man to attack the bear, though unsuccessfully, was one named 
Bjorn, ie. Bear, who makes the remark—“ now shall I try what 
sort of play we namesakes (i.e. Bjérn and the bear) shall have 
together.” The comparison of the poem of Beowulf with the 
parallel passages in the Saga shews almost as many alterations 
as resemblances, proving that old writers took very great liber- 
ties with any story that caught their fancy, and that traditional 
tales suffered terribly in the process of transmission. I wish to 
add the concluding remark, that the resemblance of Grendel 
and his mother to the common brown bear is quite as close as 
can fairly be expected in an early poetical description. We have 
a parallel example in the description of leviathan, of whom it 
is said that “out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of 
fire leap out”; (Job xli. 19). No one would expect, because of 
this description, to see flames issue from the mouth of a crocodile, 
On the other hand, no one need be surprised at the assertion in 
Beowulf, that the dragon against whom he fought his last fight 
breathed out flames of fire. WALTER W. SKEAT. 

9—2 





MISCELLANEA CRITICA, 1. DIERECTUS. 2, FOUR 


EMENDATIONS IN TIBULLUS. 3. TWO EMEN- * 


DATIONS IN PROPERTIUS. 


Dierectus’*. 


WE may distinguish at least four views held in modern times as 
to the scansion of this word. (1) That it is a quadrisyllable, 
the first two syllables being short. (2) That it is a trisyllable 
through synizesis, the first syllables diz- being contracted into 
one. (3) That it is really a trisyllable, not through synizesis, 
the form dierectus being merely a confusion between two 
trisyllabic words directus and derectus. (4) That it is a quadri- 
syllable, the first two syllables being long. 

1. Ritschl’s view as to the scansion of the word is some- 
times, perhaps usually, misunderstood. He held it was of four 
syllables, the first two short. This is clear, first, from his words 
written in 1848, Preface to Trinummus, p. clxii, ‘nam de lien et 
dierectus rectissime nuper Hermannus statuit.’ Now Hermann 
in his preface to the Bacchides written in 1845, says p. v. 
‘dierecte, dierectus ubique ab anapaesto inctpere’: and on p. Vi. 
he states that he suspects, what is indeed a necessary corollary 
to this theory, or to a trisyllabic theory, that lien has e short 
in all its cases*: ‘ut nesciam an in communi sermone lien per 
omnes casus vocalem brevem habuerit’; though he admits that 
this contradicts the statement of Valerius Probus, p. 1444, 171%, 
and the lines of Serenus Sammonicus, De Med. 418, 429: 


Nonnulli memorant consumi posse lienem. 
Dulcia, Plautus ait, grandi minus apta lieni. 

1 This paper is chiefly in defence * I cannot find this statement in 
of opinions expressed by the writer Probus; he does not say anything 
in a paper in “Hermathena,” x. p. about the quantity. The ‘Ars Ano- 
65, seqq. nyma Bernensis,’ however, p. 113, 2 

* Bee Cure, 240 quoted infra. (Keil) makes an equivalent statement, 
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Secondly, Ritschl did not print dierectus with his usual mark of 
synizesis. -What derivation Hermann and Ritschl assigned to 
diérectus I do not know. Their theory is metrically of the same 
value as that now commonly held in Germany, namely diérectus, 
with the first two syllables made one by synizesis: whatever 
passages the one scansion will fit, the other will fit also: and in 
speaking of Ritschl’s view, I will call it as well as the second 
and third, the trisyllabic theory, in opposition to that which I 
hold is the correct theory, namely, that dierectus is a quadrisyl- 
lable, and that the first two syllables are long. 

2. The word is marked in our modern Dictionaries diérectus, 
and Brix on Trin, 457 (2. 4. 56) (quoted infra) remarks ‘dass 
das Wort durch Synizese stets dreisilbig ist.’ This is the view 
generally held; the meaning assigned being ‘crucified,’ and the 
derivation being supposed to be dis-erigo. 

3. A third view is that of Professor Nettleship’, adopted by 
Mr J. H. Onions’. Professor Nettleship supposes that there 
were two trisyllabic words derectus and directus (disrectus) : 
that dierectus is a confusion between these two and must be 
translated according to the context ‘go to hell’ or ‘go and be 
hanged, lit. crucified.’ It is difficult to imagine a context which 
would nicely discriminate the proper use of these forms of 
imprecation; and the existence of two forms so nearly allied in 
sense and form, and so far apart in derivation is most improbable, 
For my part I doubt the existence of either form. It is very 
likely, indeed, as Festus says, that dirigere existed in Plautus in 
the sense of discindere or discidere: and dirigit is not an im- 
probable suggestion of Dacier’s in Cure, 424 (3, 54) clypeatus 
ui machaera elephantum dissicit, where Nonius reads diligit ; 
and the late Latin directarius ‘a burglar’ or ‘housebreaker’ 
may have been derived from this dirigere which means discin- 
dere or discidere: indeed it is the strongest evidence for its 


1 In his Review of Sonnenschein's He says, “ Professor Nettleship has 
*Mostellaria,’ Academy, May 16,1885. shown that in all probability the ori- 
3 Journal of Philology, No. 27, ginal form of the word was derectus.” 
p- 61, Mr Onions's words do not That is not quite Prof. Nettleship’s 
make it quite clear whether he fully view. 
assents to Prof. Nettleship’s theory. 
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existence. But surely discissus or discisus could not mean 
‘crucified’, As to derectus ‘sent to perdition,’ I see no evidence 
for that form whatever. Ad inferos te dirige or derige in 
Apuleius (Met. 6. 16) does not touch the question. It is not a 
curse, but merely a direction given to a person actually seeking 
the infernal regions, and it is of no moment whether Apuleius 
chose to use the form derige with the sense of ‘down’ in his 
mind, or the more usual dirige. Next it is urged that an 
unimpeachable gloss gives derectarius xatapatos. What is the 
full gloss? I presume Prof. Nettleship refers to that given in 
Labbaeus’s collection (Valpy’s Ed. of Stephens, vol. viii. p. 229): 
Derectarius @uperravoixtns, emevamndytys, KaTapATOS, O Els TAS 
ddrXotpias Evexey Tov KreYrau Elsepyopevos oixias. That is to 
say derectarius is a burglar and xatapatos evidently should be 
KATA KpaTOS, érecoTNdnTHS KaTa KpaTos being a man who 
makes violent entry. As remarked above, directarius seems 
the better form of this word: it should come from dirigo in the 
sense of discindo: and Basil in one of his Epistles gives d¢pex- 
Tapios as its Greek equivalent: 67+ wavta AyjoTeév Kal dipexta- 


plov memAnpwTar Ta THS 6d00; so quoted in Dacier’s note on 
Festus ad v, dirigere’. 

Both Mr Onions and Prof. Nettleship, of course quite unin- 
tentionally, minimise unfairly the evidence for the form 


dierectus. Thus Mr Onions says, p. 61: “the Mss, vary through- 
out between dierectus, dlerectus, directus, derectus and d'rectus.” 
Prof. Nettleship says: “I admit that in several passages the 
form dierectus is supported by respectable ms. authority.” But 
the evidence for the form dierectus is simply overwhelming. In 
three of the fourteen passages where the word occurs all Mss. 
give dierectus with no variant whatever: the Ambrosian, in the 
only passages where it now exhibits the word, either has 


1T find I must give up this reference. dycepropwr. The nearest ms. reading 


For, in the firat place, although the 
note is quoted in Valpy’s Festus as 
Dacier’s, it is not in Dacier’s own 
edition: secondly, I cannot find dipex- 
raplwe mentioned even as a variant in 
Basil Ep, cotuxvm. (vol. 32, p, 998, 
Migne). The reading in the text is 


to dipexraplwy is diaxrépww of Harl. I 
conclude that the note is some one’s 
else than Dacier, and that dipexraplow 
is a conjecture, but I have not leisnre 
to trace it to its real author. I leave 
the citation standing quantum valeat, 
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dierectus legible, or dierectus with a letter between d and e 
scarcely legible: im every passage where directus or derectus is 
given, there dierectus is supported by equal or greater MS. 
authority. Taking into consideration only ABCDE, the only 
mss, that have any pretence to authority, as far as recorded in 
the critical editions, we find: (1) Bacch. 577 (4. 1.7) dierecte 
without variant. (2) Capt. 630 (3. 4 103) dierectum B, 
d. erectum D. (3) Cas. 1. 1. 15 dierectus B, (perhaps A: 
Geppert records no variant from A: he quotes A in the previous 
line). (4) Cure. 240 (2. 1. 24) dieructus B. di eructus E. 


t 
dirruptus E, (5) Men. 432 (2. 3. 87) derectum B, dlerectum 
CD. (6) Mere. 183 (1. 2. 71) die rectus B; otherwise no 
variant. (7) Merc. 756 (4. 4 16) die rectus B, dierectus D; 
otherwise no variant. (8) Most. 8 dierecte BD: directe B,C. 


7 

(9) Most. 834 (3. 2. 163) dierecte CD, dierecta B, dierecta B,,. 
(10) Poen, 160 Abid rectus B, Abidie rectus C, Abi dierectus 
D. (11) Poen. 347 (1. 2. 134) die recte; otherwise no variant. 
(12) Rud. 4 4. 126; dierecta without variant: at least neither 
Pareus nor Taubmann quote one. (13) Trin. 457 (2. 4 56) 
dierecte A, derecte all other Mss. (14) Varro ap. Nonium p. 
49, 22: the lemma has dierecti, without variant as far as I can 
find. In the note the mss. are divided between dierectwm and 
directum: and on p. 122, 24 of Nonius where the same line of 
Varro is quoted under tnsanitas the Mss. are again divided. 
(15) Festus s. v. dierectwm gives, so far as I am aware, that form 
only : some interpolated Mss. have diem rectwm. 

From the above summary it will be seen that the Mss, do 
not vary throughout, and that to say there is respectable 
evidence for the form dierectus very much understates the case. 
The wonder is that the rare word dierectus did not pass into 
derectus or directus much oftener than it did. As to dlerectus 
it is a stronger evidence to dierectus than the occurrence of 
dierectus itself in the Mss. So is the unmeaning breaking up of 
dierectus into two words, die rectus. How could directus or 
derectus pass into those two words ? 


4, I hold that dierectus is always a quadrisyllable, and that 
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the first two syllables are long, a view often held formerly. I 
quite agree with Professor Nettleship that the word is a very 
extraordinary one: and I can only account for its total disap- 
pearance from the language after Plautus (save one solitary 
instance in his editor Varro), by the supposition that the word 
was looked upon as a base formation. I suppose the word 
meant crucified : that it is from dis and erigo, the di lengthened 
to compensate for the loss of s or of r into which s would have 
passed without compensation had there not been another r in 
the word. It seems like a word invented by a reckless slave, 
fond of joking grimly, as his class used to do, on the terrible 
punishment that might one day be awarded him. ‘I know’ says 
the slave in the Miles, ‘ that the cross is my destiny: my father, 
my grandfather, my ancestors all are buried there.’ 

As regards the evidence furnished by the metre of the four- 
teen passages where dierectus occurs, Mr Onions is unjust. He 
says, p. 63: “The word appears to be trisyllabic. This scansion 
suits a large majority of the passages, and the only cases where 
it presents any difficulty are the followmg” (and fowr passages 
are cited which have to be emended to suit the trisyllabic 
theory). Now admitting the statement of the case to be fair, 
which I deny, what is the argument like? It is just as if 
Robin Hood and Little John had been shooting a match, and 
the judge were to say: “I give the prize to Little John, for he 
has hit the target in a large majority of cases:” without consi- 
dering that Robin Hood had hit the target in a larger majority 
of cases. According to Mr Onions the trisyllabic pronunciation 
suits ten passages out of fourteen: the quadrisyllabic certainly 
suits thirteen, yet Mr Onions, without mentioning any other 
criterion, gives the award in favour of that pronunciation which 
suits the lesser number of instances. 

But is it true that the trisyllabic theory suits a large 
majority of the passages? Mr Onions admits it does not suit 
four: and he exhibits four rather violent emendations of the 
MS. readings in these four passages, Bacch. 577 (4. 1.7): Mere. 
183 (1. 2. 71): Men. 432 (2. 3, 87): Rud. 4, 4,126. Of these 
passages nothing need be said, as the trisyllabic theory cer- 
tainly “appears” not to suit them; while the quadrisyllabic 
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suits them perfectly. But how does the trisyllabic theory suit 
the passage from Varro, ap. Nonium, pp. 49 and 122; 


Apage in dierectum a domo nostram istam insanitatem. 


To sean this line on the trisyllabic theory we must suppose 
hiatus of the last syllable of dierectwm before a. Such a hiatus 
would be illegitimate in Plautus: it is, if possible, still more 
questionable in Varro. If so, here we have a fifth passage, 
which is strongly against the trisyllabic theory. 

But the argument from abi, which Mr Onions ignores alto- 
gether, is in my opinion most repugnant to the trisyllabic 
theory. In Most, 834 (3. 2. 163) Ussing reads, and undoubtedly 
reads rightly, 


St! abi canis st! abi dierecta! st! abin hinc in malam 
crucem. 


and so Mr Onions quotes the line. The Mss. give est for st! in 
each place, but st! is certainly right. To make this suit the 
trisyllabic theory the second abi must be an iambus. Now abi 
occurs in Plautus, exclusive of those passages where it ends a 
line, and those where it is elided, about seventy times: and it is 
only long in five passages, if so often. I give them here, in 
order to show that they differ materially from all the passages 
where ali dierectus is found. 
1. As, 543 (3. 1, 39) 


Intro abi: nam te quidem edepol nihil est impudentius. 
2. Capt. 451 (2. 3. 92) 


A. Tu intro abi. B, Bene ambulato. A, Bene vale. 
B. Edepol rem meam. 


3. Merc, 749 (4. 4. 9) 
A. Abi. B. Quid, abeam, A, St! abi. B. Abeam? abi. 
4, Aul, 273 (2. 3. 6) 
Tace atque abi: curata fac sint quom a foro redeam 
domum. 
5. Most. 572 (3. 1. 56) 


Immo abi domum: verum hercle dico: abi domum. 
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There are no other passages where abi is necessarily an iam- 
bus. Amph. 1.3.35 and one or two other passages admit of its 
being a pyrrhic’. Now, weighing probabilities against each 
other, whether is it likely that a word of uncertain quantity is 
to be so scanned as to add three examples of bi to five, or so 
scanned as to add three examples of abi to forty? But these 
five examples may be pared down still. They all in the first 
place are commands where departure is actually wished for, 
and in four of them there is a strong stop after abi: not the 
quick continuous @bi ‘get along’. Next, the first two passages 
(1, 2) are instances of Intro abi, really a double compound 
intro-ali. Thirdly, in the third passage (3) the Mss. clearly 
point to the long abet: (abu B, abei C) and so Ritschl reads. 
In (4) Aul, 273, D, an excellent Ms., gives abi et curata. 
This seems to Leo to point to abet. Possibly: but it more 
likely points to 

Tace atque abi: haec curata fac sint quom a foro redeam 
domum. 

Cf. Amph. 982 (3. 3. 26) Haec curata fac sint. 

In (5) Ritschl, not believing in abi read abi modo domum. 

I anticipate that it may be urged that such a scansion as ~ 
abt canis st! abi comes under the rule that imperatives, when 
repeated, are repeated with a change of accent. That rule how- 
ever only applies to words immediately following each other. 
ddest, adést: mdne, mand, and so forth: and this would not 
cover abi in Poen. 160 (infra). And Pers, 215 (2. 2. 33) would 
be against such a rule, if it were proposed, for abi occurs there 
twice as a pyrrhic: | 

Fatear si ita sim. Iam abi vicisti. Abi nunc iam. 
Ergo hoc mi expedi. 

Ritschl never contemplated the possibility of the colloquial 
abi being anything but a pyrrhic, as may be seen from his 
note on Most. 1. 1. 8; nor did Bentley: see his note on Ter. 
And. 5.6.14. Now as to this line Most. 834, to scan abi is very 
closely paralleled by the following line, Amph. 1126 (5. 1. 74): 


Abi domum iube vasa pura actutum adornari mihi, 
1 See Miller, Plaut. Pros, p, 153. 
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with a dactyl in the second foot, and that dactyl’s thesis cube. 
For abt itself forming the thesis of a dactyl, see Capt. 870 
(4, 2. 90): 


Nunc tu mihi places, abi stultus: sero post tempus 
venis. 


I say then that this is a sixth passage which presents a 
difficulty to the trisyllabic theory. Cas. 1.1.15: 


Abi rus abi dierectus tuam in provinciam, 


is a seventh passage, where the difficulty is similar, where Ritschl 
who did not believe in abi wrote abi hinc: Most. 8 (1. 1. 8) is an 
eighth passage : 

Abi rus! abi dierecte! abscede ab ianua. 


A mth passage is Poen. 160 (1. 1. 32): 
Abi dierectus. Dic mihi vero serio. 


Ritschl who did not believe in abt was obliged to write abin. 
But abin, which is always a pyrrhic before a vowel, is more 
likely to be a pyrrhic even before a consonant: tuben for in- 
stance never is anything but a pyrrhic, even before a consonant, 
in Plautus. And so I should scan Merc. 756 (4. 4. 16) as 
beginning with an anapaest : | 


Abin dierectast. Haud malust. At tu malus. 


I will not say that Plautus could not have written abin 
before a consonant, and I will give my adversaries this passage 
as suiting their theory as well as the quadrisyllabic. Four 
passages remain: (11) Curc. 240 (2. 1. 4): 


Lien dierectust. Ambula id lieni optumumst. 


To scan dierectus here as a trisyllable, or to read diruptust, or 
any word but a quadrisyllable of the form of diérectus, violates 
either the usage of Plautus as to hen, lienosus, for he always 
has synizesis in this word, if we suppose the en to be long: or 
violates all tradition by supposing Plautus to make the en in 
lient to be short, (supra). (12) Poen. 347 (1, 2. 134) : 


A. Bellula hercle. 8B. I dierecte in maxumam malam 
crucem. 
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To avoid the hiatus created by their theory, the Ritsch- 
elians are obliged to write herelest. This passage then makes 
the eleventh which favours the quadrisyllabic theory: although, 
as hiatus may possibly be allowable at the change of speakers, 
it is not a very strong case. 

(13) Capt. 630 (3. 4. 103) 

Quin quiescis dierectum, cor meum ac suspende te. 


So the Mss. 7? is now universally inserted before dierectwm, 
which would suit either scansion. But as quin quiescis dierec- 
tum might possibly mean ‘be quiet, and be hanged to you’, it 
is not impossible that the 7 should be inserted as formerly before 
ac: or not inserted at all. This would suit the quadrisyllabic 
theory only; and as the Mss, are in favour of dié- I must reckon 
this as a twelfth passage which suits the quadrisyllabic theory 
rather better than the other. I now proceed to the solitary 
passage which refuses the quadrisyllabic theory. 

5. The solitary passage which favours the trisyllabic theory 
is Trim. 457 (2. 4. 56), 


Abin hine dierecte. Si hercle ire accipiam, votes. 
But the omission of fine here is not only simple, but sup- 


ported by the necessity of a similar omission in other pas- 
sages. Aul, 660 (4, 4, 33): 


Fugin hine ab oculis? abin (hine) an non? 
Abeo cave ne revideam. 


All mss. have Aine here. All editors omit it. Most. 425 
(2. 1. 78): 


Clavim cedo atque abi (hinc) intro: atque occlude ostium. 


All mss. have hine here. We must either omit hine or 
atque: or else we must scan abi hine in | as an anapaest. And, 
as I have already stated, we should omit Ainc in the Trinum- 
mus, or write Abi hine. But the passage in the Mostellaria 
is the only one I can quote for this anapaest: and therefore 
I should simply omit hinc in all three passages. Even if the 
remedy were not simple, a violent change of one passage would 
be more critical than a violent change of four. Kal wepi pev 
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TOUTWY Toca’Ta Huiv eitovaL Kal trapa tav Oedv Kal Tapa 
TaY Hpwav evpéveta elm. It is perilous to differ from such 
excellent scholars as Prof. Nettleship and Mr Onions: but as 
they have all the learning of Germany on their side, as to the 
scansion of the word at least, they will scarcely heed the dissent 
of one West Briton. 

Mr Onions’s paper indeed is one of the most important 
contributions to Plautine criticism which have lately appeared. 
His wave Men. 711 (5. 1. 20) and subnimium Epid. 232 (2. 2. 48) 
are especially happy. The much-disputed line Trin. 540 (2. 4. 
139), I write : 


Sues moriuntur angints acerrime. 


Pliny is quite fond of the plural of angina’. Mr Onions’s 
angina macerrumae is alluring, but quinsy does not make its 
victims thin: they have not time to get thin: it 1s the agony 
of their death that is the striking feature. For the phrase cf. 
Prop. 2. 3. 46: Acrius ut moriar. 

Mr Onions rejects my conjecture hircwm in Men, 842 (v. 2. 
100) 


Haud male illanc amovi: nunc hunc [hircum], inpurissimum. 


on the ground that it seems hardly possible before ‘ Barbatum 
tremulum Tithonum’ in the next line. Why, barbatum, I 
thought, was actually suggested to Plautus by hircum: cf. Pseud. 
967 (2. 4. 12) cum hirquina barba. As to Tithonum it is an 
epithet as in Aristoph. Ach. 688 


"Avipa TiOwvov otrapattwv Kal Tapattwy Kal KuKOD. 


1 According to Vaipy’sIndex heuses _ thirty-one times. medetur anginis suum 
the singular seven times, the plural 25.19; suum anginas sanat 26 fin. 
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Notes ON TIBULLUS. 


1. 5. 31 seqq. 


Huc veniet Messalla meus, cui dulcia poma 
Delia selectis detrahat arboribus: 

Et tantum venerata virum hunc sedula curet 
Huic paret atque epulas ipsa ministra ferat. 


Read 


Et tantum venerata virum se' sedula curet. 


Delia is bidden to dress herself in her best to do honour to 
the illustrious guest: then to prepare dinner, and wait in person. 
Se dropped out before sedula and hunc was inserted to complete 
the line. For the phrase se curare used of a woman getting 
herself up nicely, see Plaut. Cist. 1. 1. 15: Cura te, amabo. 
Siccine immunda, obsecro, ibis? Cf. also Gell. 4. 20. The senti- 
ment is illustrated by Tib. 3. 12. 3 (4, 6. 3): 


Tota tibt est hodie: tibi se laetissuma compsit. 
1. 3.71: 


Tum niger in porta serpentum Cerberus ore 
Stridet, et aeratas excubat ante fores. . 


I suggest per centum Cerberus ora Stridet. The belua cen- 
ticeps growled through his hundred mouths. I attribute ser- 
pentum to a scribe who was unwilling to allow more than three 
heads to Cerberus. Pindar and Horace gave him a hundred. 


1. 2. 49, 50: 


Cum libet haec tristi depellit nubila caelo : 
Cum libet, aestivas convocat ore nives. 


ore 1s very weak and the mss. are divided between aestivas— 
ore and aestivo—orbe. Perhaps aestivas—aere: aes might be a 
bell or cymbal, cf. Theoc. 2. 36: 1d yadrxiov ds tayos dye, 
or a witch’s cauldron. 


1 or hutc se. 
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1. 4. 41, seqq.: 


Ne comes ire neges, quamvis via longa paretur, 
Et canis arenti torreat arva siti: 

Quamvis praetexens picea ferrugine caelum 
Venturam ‘+annutiatt imbrifer arcus aquam. 


No doubt ortus is rightly given by Bahrens for arcus: and 
either nubifer or nimbifer is right for wmbrifer. The verb for 
which the Mss. give the corruptions annutvat, amiciat, annutet and 
admuttat, is probably incutiat: cf. Ov. Trist. 2. 11. 12: 
Improba pugnat hiems, indignaturque quod ausim 
Scribere, se rigidas incutiente minas. 


Curt. 8. 4: umber grandinem incutiens. 


NoTES ON PROPERTIUS. 


3. 16. 9. 


Peccaram semel et totum sum tportust in annum 
In me mansuetas non habet illa manus. 


So the Neapolitanus, corruptly. Most Mss. give pulsus: the 
Perusinus gives passus. These variants seem to me to point to 
a defective line in the archetype wrongly filled up. I think 
that defective line was : 


Peccaram semel et totum sum tus in annum: 
that the true reading is 
Peccaram semel et totum sum tusus' in annum. 


‘I offended her once, and I got thumped for it for a whole year’: 
this agrees with ‘non mansuetas manus’: but how does ‘pulsus’ 
agree with it? For tusus cf. Mart. 5. 65. 4: Ht gravis in Siculo 
pulvere tusus Eryx: where tusus is rightly read by Schneider 


1 Perhaps optusus would be a shade better: optus would account for portus. 
Cf, Lucilius, obtuso ore pugil. 
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with P for fusus. I believe that here us fell out after us, and 
the scribe of N put in the first word he thought of that would 
eke out a line: and that the more learned scribes corrected with 
pulsus and passus as words which would give some sort of 
- sense. If this theory be true, the theory of a year long 
discidium between Propertius and Cynthia falls to the ground. 
In any case 1.1. 7: Ht mihi tam toto furor hic non deficit anno 
does not lend the faintest support to it. 


4, 3. 53. 


Omnia nuda tacent, rarisque adsueta Kalendis 
Vix aperit clausos una puella Lares. 


By separating adsueta into ad sueta these lines can be easily 
rectified. ‘On the seldom recurring Kalends my solitary maid- 
servant takes out the Lares for their accustomed rites’: for 
sueta in this sense of customary rites, see Apuleius, Met. 4. 8: 
se ad sectae sueta conferunt. Cf. Festus, s.v. sueta. 


A. PALMER. 


NOTE ON THE EARLY ITALIAN HUTS. 


SINCE writing my paper on the Prytaneum, &c., which 
appeared in the last number of the Journal of Philology, I have 
learned from Helbig’s able book (Die Italiker in der Poebene, 
Leipzig, 1879) that the views which I ventured to put forward 
in that paper on the shape and materials of the early Italian 
huts’ had been strongly confirmed, if not fully established, by 
the result of excavations in Italy made some years ago. I have 
Prof. Helbig’s leave to give a brief summary of his facts and 
conclusions in so far as they bear on the points raised in my 
pope 
A considerable number of prehistoric villages have been 
disinterred within late years in the Emilia and Lombardy. 
They are built on piles by the banks of rivers and streams, and 
usually on the same site there are remains of three such villages, 
one above the other; the lower villages exhibiting traces of 
fire. From the remains found in them it appears that the 
inhabitants belonged to the stone and bronze ages, or rather to 
a period in the bronze age at which stone implements were 
still not only employed but manufactured ; the villages in the 
Emilia exhibit a preponderance of bronze, those in Lombardy 
of stone, utensils. Different views have been held as to the 
race which built these villages. Helbig decides against the 
Celts on the ground that the bronze utensils found in the 
villages are much inferior to those of the countries north of the 
Alps from which the Celts migrated’, and also because the 

1 I described them as ‘round huts hold that the great majority of bronze 
of wattled osiers with peaked roofs of objects which have been found in 


thatch,” central Europe are not of Celtic but 
2 Some archaeologists however now Italian manufacture. See J. N. von 


Journal of Philology, vou. xv. 
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objects which tradition regards as especially characteristic of 
the Celts (the long iron sword, the necklace, the gold orna- 
ments) are all absent from the villages. Besides over some of 
the villages have been found remains of Etruscan settlements, 
But as the Celts are known to have invaded and conquered 
the Etruscans, to attribute the lower and older remains to the 
conquerors would be preposterous. Again the people could not 
have been Ligurians; for though the Ligurians appear at a 
remote date to have occupied a great part of Italy, and to be 
indeed the oldest race in the peninsula, they were found as 
late as about 1048.c. by the philosopher Posidonius, who 
visited them on that lovely coast now familiar to us as the 
Riviera, to be in a state of barbarism or savagery much lower 
than that of the inhabitants of the pile-villages, Posidonius 
describes the Ligurians as wild huntsmen, almost ignorant of 
agriculture, clad in skins, and dwelling mostly in the clefts of 
the rocks. Helbig concludes that the people who built these 
pile-villages were the forefathers of the Italians who made a 
long halt in the valley of the Po before they resumed their 
southward march. 

Out of 175 huts (or rather foundations of huts) found in the 
neighbourhood of Bologna, all but three were round and appear 
from the remaining fragments of the walls to have been con- 
structed of clay and brushwood. In the Emilia and the valley 
of the Vibrata several hundreds of such foundations were found, 
all of them round and corresponding in size and arrangement to 
those of Bologna, This primitive sort of hut appears to have 
persisted down to the end of the fifth century B.c. on the east 
side of the Apennines, where the Greek influence was less felt ; 
for to the Greeks the ‘restless Adriatic’ seems to have been 
almost a closed sea, at least on its western shores. 

For an insight into the primitive mode of hut-building to the 
west of the Apennines, a clue is afforded us by the older portion 
of the cemetery at Alba Longa. Here the ashes of the dead are 
deposited in earthen vessels which are obviously copies of the 
Sadowski; Die Handelstrassen der und Niemenandie Gestade des Baltischen 


Griechen und Rimer durch das Fluss-  Meeres (Jena 1877), ch. iv, 
gebiet der Oder, Weichsel, dea Dniepr 
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dwellings of the living. The urns represent round huts, of 
which the walls (says Helbig) must be supposed to have been 
constructed of clay, brushwood, or other perishable stuff. The 
roof appears to have been made of layers of straw or reeds, held 
together by wooden ribs. There was no regular opening in the 
roof corresponding to the later compluvium, the door in primi- 
tive fashion doing duty also as window and chimney; though 
some of the urns have a small triangular hole on the front or 
back slope of the roof. The actual huts, of which remains were 
discovered on the Esquiline and not far from Marino, appear to 
have corresponded to these miniature huts. For evidence of 
the materials of the early Latin huts, Helbig next points to 
the Hut of Romulus, as it was called, a structure of reeds and 
straw on the Palatine, and to a similar structure in the temple 
of Jupiter on the Capitol, which was kept in constant repair by 
the addition of fresh brushwood (Conon, Narrationes 48, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 141 ed. Bekker), For evidence of the 
shape of the huts, he remarks that when an artist had to depict 
scenes from the early history of Latium with buildings in the 
background, these buildings were always round. From all this 
he infers that at the time when the Latin race settled on the 
Alban Mountain to spread thence over the Campagna, they 
still retained the primitive kind of hut which had housed their 
ancestors in the forest-clearings by the rivers of North Italy. 

Applying these results to the temple of Vesta, Helbig con- 
cludes that its round shape was a survival of the old Italian 
hut; and he finds the origin of the perpetual holy fire of Vesta 
in the practical need of keeping up a fire from which the 
villagers could at any time get a light. Lastly, from the 
etymological connexion of “Eoria and Vesta, he draws the 
inference that the custom of keeping up a public fire for the 
benefit of the village may date from Graeco-Italian times, 
That we should have reached the same conclusion indepen- 
dently and by different roads is a strong presumption in favour 
of its truth’. 


1 In a note to my former paper I notice what is perhaps the most strik- 


referred to the religious aversion of ing example of it, namely the obliga- 
Roman priests to iron, but omitted to tion laid on the Arval Brothers to offer 


10—2 
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As to Greek houses, Mr C. D. Tsountas in a paper on the 
prehistoric graves of Greece (in the "Edypepis apyaiodoyixn, 
No, 1, 1885) supposes that the round shape of the beehive 
tombs at Mycenae, Orchomenus, &c., was a survival of the 
earliest form of Greek dwelling; and he thinks that the 
mysterious Homeric @oAos may have been a primitive round 
hut preserved in later architecture, like the round temple of 
Vesta or the Hut of Romulus on the Palatine. As he mentions 
the wide-spread custom of burying the dead in the house 
and then deserting it, he would seem to suggest that the 
custom of building these beehive tombs grew out of such 
an earlier custom. House-burial is certainly stated by the 
ancients themselves to have been the original custom both of 
Greeks and Latins (Plato, Minos 315 d; Servius on Aen. v. 
64, vi. 152). But after all it is to be remembered that the 
motive to build tombs and dwellings of this shape in stone 
may have been simply a constructional one (for they are easiest 
to build), and not a desire to imitate earlier huts of this form 
built of wood and other perishable materials. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


an expiatory sacrifice of a lamb and a 
pig whenever they used an iron tool in 
their sacred grove (Marquardt, Riimische 
Staatsverwaltung'’, m1. p. 459). 

The sceptical Nissen whispers in 
a note to his Italische Landeskunde 
(p. 447) that the idyllic inhabitants of 
the pile-villages may have been mere 
prosaic Roman backwoodsmen of the 
second century n.c. His suspicions 
are roused by the fact that wheat has 
been found in the pile-villages, whereas 
according to Verrius Flaceus (in Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. 18, 68) wheat was unknown 
to the Romans up to 454n.c. But 
Helbig with apparent justice thinks it 


incredible that the Romans should have 
been ignorant of wheat at a time when 
the Greek cities of Southern Italy and 
Sicily appearto have not only cultivated 
but exported it, and he ingeniously ex- 
plains away the statement of Verrius 
Flaceus (p. 65sq.). Besides, wheat was 
found in the earliest lake-dwellings of 
Western Switzerland (A. de Candolle, 
Origin of cultivated plants, p. 355). 
Finally Professor Middleton assures 
me that the objects found in these 
Italian pile-villages (at least those pre- 
served at Rome) are beyond doubt 
prehistoric ; the pottery in particular 
is of the rudest and most archaic type. 
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THE consecution of the argument contained in this passage 
is by no means obvious at all points. Prof. Campbell indeed 
considers that it involves a logical fallacy. But since the theory 
of relativity herein propounded is in all essentials Platonic, it is 
certain that Plato did not intentionally introduce a fallacy; 
and that he did so unwittingly is a supposition which it 1s 
always unsafe to venture upon, except after the minutest inves- 
tigation of his words, To such an examination it may be worth 
while, I think, to subject the present passage. 

The argument runs as follows. If two things are in all 
points different, says Sokrates, they have no power or faculty 
in common, whether of doing or of suffering; they are dissimilar 
altogether. We may indeed use the terms different and dis- 
similar as equivalent, and likewise same and similar. Now we 
have agreed that the number of agents and of patients is alike 
unlimited, and the intercourse of different agents and patients 
produces different results. As an example, Sokrates well and 
Sokrates sick, each taken as a whole unit, are dissimilar and 
thus, by admission, different. Accordingly one and the same 
agent will find in Sokrates sick a different patient from Sokrates 
well: consequently the perception and percept generated be- 
tween agent and patient will be different in the two cases. 
When wine, for instance, is acting on Sokrates well, the quality 
and perception of sweetness are generated; when on Sokrates 
sick, the quality and perception of bitterness. The reason is 
that the patient is different: for the result produced between a 
given agent and a given patient cannot be produced between a 
different agent and the same patient, nor between the same 
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agent and a different patient, nor finally by either agent or 
patient in relation to itself; since agent and patient recipro- 
cally require each other and have their existence only in their 
mutual correlation. 

In the foregoing propositions this difficulty presents itself. 
At 158£ special emphasis is laid on complete difference: cai pun 
UTokaBwpev Ti) ev TavTOov elvat 6 éepwTapmev, TH Se Erepov, aAN 
vdAws étepov. Yet, as Prof. Campbell observes, ‘Socrates il 
can hardly be said to be dAws érepov, wholly different, from 
Socrates well.’ Since then a partial difference in the patient 
is sufficient to produce difference in the perception and percept, 
why is this stress previously laid on the totality of difference ? 

To this question I think an answer may be returned of this 
kind. At the beginning Plato is stating the theory universally : 
given a change in either wovody or macyor, the alc@noig and 
aic@nrov will be changed too. But, it must be noticed, in 
order that this may be universally true, the difference must be 
complete. If we are to have two things which will be differently 
affected by every possible agent, it is clear that the two things 
must be absolutely dissimilar at all points, having no single 
quality in common, In its abstract and universal significance 
then the theory requires total dissimilarity. But when we 
come to apply it to particular instances, the case is changed. 
It may be doubted whether there exist in the nature of things 
two wacyxovta which will not be similarly affected by some 
motovvra: and certainly Sokrates sick and Sokrates well are 
not of this kind. Wine may be sweet to one and bitter to the 
other, but fire will scorch both. In fact, when we descend to 
particular instances, the necessity for total dissimilarity ceases, 
because we are viewing the patient in one single relation only. 
For so far as concerns the particular experiment, Sokrates sick 
is totally different from Sokrates well. We are viewing 
Sokrates solely in his relation to the wine. What is Sokrates 
in relation to the wine? simply a capacity of tasting. So far as 
concerns the wine, Sokrates does not exist as anything else; 
and if the wine and Sokrates were the sum-total of things, 
Sokrates would be nothing else. So then, regarded from the 
point of view of the wine, Sokrates sick is b\ws érepov, although, 
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regarded in relation to other zrotodyra, he is not so. It would 
seem then that the apparent inconsequence is due to the fact 
that the law is stated universally, while in practice it never can 
be applied universally. The statement is in fact only partially 
correct, because the conditions which it assumes are only 
partially fulfilled. 

I wish in conclusion to advert to the paragraph in 159 A: e 
dpa tt EuxpBaiver buorov To yiyvecOat 7) dvopovor, cite éavT@ 
elTe GAXM, Opotodpevoy wev TavTOYV dyaopey yiyveaOat, avopoLov- 
pevoy b¢ Erepov, On this Prof. Campbell comments as follows: 
** What is the same is like, therefore what is like is the same.” 
This is one of many examples of the imperfect state of logic 
which puts Socrates’ respondent at his mercy.’ Surely this 
dues the Platonic Sokrates a little less than justice. For in the 
first place, if two objects are exactly similar in all respects, they 
may be said to be ‘the same’ in every sense short of numerical 
identity, which it will hardly be contended is here meant by 
Sokrates—indeed it cannot be meant, since what is numerically 
TavTov is not duocov. Suppose a naturalist were classifying a 
number of specimens and were to find a cockchafer among 
them, should we charge him with incorrect speech, if on finding 
another cockchafer he were to say ‘this is the same as the 
former’? Secondly, even conceding for the moment that Plato 
has used the word tavrov in a loose manner, this is entirely 
immaterial to the argument. The conclusion turns, not upon 
the point that dyocov is ravroy, but wholly upon the point that 
dvopo.y is étepov, which in any case is true. Consequently no 
illogical inference whatever is drawn by Sokrates. 


R. D. ARCHER-HIND. 





NOTE ON PROPERTIUS I. 21, 1—4. 


Mr J. P. PostGate did me the honour in the last number 
of the Journal of Philology to notice an emendation of this 
passage, which I had ventured to propose in the previous 
number. My note, which, as he truly says, was of a very “cursory” 
character, seems to have proved unintelligible to Mr Postgate. 
I can only plead brevs esse laborabam, and endeavour to express 
my meaning more clearly and fully than before. First however 
let me assure Mr Postgate that I much regret to find myself 
involved in a controversy as to the meaning of a Propertian 
Elegy with a scholar, whose claims to be heard on any subject 
connected with Propertius are so much higher than my own, I 
confine my remarks to the first four lines of the Elegy, which 
stand as follows in the MSS.’: 


Tu, qui consortem properas euadere casum, 
Miles, ab Etruscis saucius aggeribus, 

Quid nostro gemitu turgentia lumina torques ? 
Pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae. 


[Mr Postgate writes cwrswm for caswm in line 1. Is this a 
misprint 7] 

I quite agree with Mr Postgate as, I think, my previous 
note implied, that “Quid nostro gemitu lumina torques?” can 
“certainly not” mean, “Why do you turn your eyes from my 
gemitus?” The only translation, which the laws of grammar 


1 The interpretation of the remain- are wholly at variance; and indeed (as 
ing lines depends entirely upon the he says) this is “by no means sur- 
reading, which is very uncertain. As prising.” (For Mr Postgate’s view 
Mr Postgate justly surmises, our views see Select Elegies, p. 104.) 
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permit, is, no doubt, that suggested by Hertzberg, “Why do 
you turn your eyes at my gemitus?” This however, to quote 
Mr Postgate’s own words (Select Elegies, p. 104), “makes Gallus 
ask a senseless question”, and is therefore, as I hold, impossible. 
We are then agreed that quid is out of place here, and it be- 
comes necessary to substitute some word in its stead. Mr 
Postgate adopts qui, an emendation of the renaissance; I would 
prefer guin on the following grounds: (1) That it makes better 
sense of the passage, (2) That, palaeographically, an original 
quin would be more likely to be corrupted to quid than an 
original qui. Mr Postgate, reading qui, holds that the first 
three lines of the Elegy are not “ part of the dying man’s speech, 
but are simply put into his mouth by the poet, to avoid the 
introductory mention, which would have been necessary in 
prose”. This explanation seems highly forced and unnatural, 
and Pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae is surely a very 
awkward and abrupt beginning for the dying speech. Reading 
quin mstead of gui, I suppose the whole poem to be “ put into 
Gallus’ mouth by the poet”, and therefore “ part of his speech”, 
though not of his last behests. The first three lines I regard as 
an adjuration or exhortation, in which Gallus urges a wounded 
soldier, who passes, escaping homeward from the sack of Perusia, 
to turn a pitying eye at his plaintive appeal. In the fourth 
line Gallus gives the grounds, on which he bases his appeal, 
Pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae; the actual behest 
begins with Sic te serwato in the fifth line, Pars ego sum 
uestrae proxima militiae, I take to mean, I am the nearest and 
dearest of your fellow-soldiers. This view seems to be sup- 
ported by the mention of parentes and soror, which should 
imply previous intimacy between the two men. Mr Postgate 
agrees with me in taking militia to mean “soldiery ”, and refers 
to a passage in Justin in support of his views (Select Elegies, 
p. 104). He would have done better to quote the authority of 
Ovid, a great imitator of Propertius, who uses the expression 
pars militiae no less than three times, (Her. vil. 46, Met, vit. 
483, and x1. 216). In the line from the Heroides, which runs 
Hie pars militiae, dux fuit ille ducum, pars militiae is equiva- 
lent simply to wnus e militibus, its meaning in the passage now 
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before us. An exactly parallel use of prowimus may be found 
in the Epistles from Pontus 11. 6, 53, 


longo miht proaimus usu 


Si nulla libri parte legare mei, 


where Ovid is writing to a sodalis, as Gallus here is ad- 
dressing a commilito. Mr Postgate (Select Elegies |. c.) supposes 
the line to mean “I am the nearest of your fellow-soldiers”, 
taking nearest in the strict sense of actual local proximity, an 
explanation, which, as he most justly says, “may seem too 
obvious”. The picture, which these four lines are intended to 
convey, seems to me something like the following: It is the 
end of 41 B.c., or the beginning of 40 8.c.; not 51 B.c. as Mr 
Postgate, doubtless by a printer's error, is made to say (Select 
Elegies, p. 103). Perusia has for several months been held by 
L. Antonius against the forces of Octavian. At last after a 
desperate resistance it has been forced by famine to capitulate. 
Gallus, a distinguished soldier in the army of Antonius, has 
succeeded in escaping the swords of Octavian's soldiers, only to 
fall by the hands of brigands on his way home. As he lies 
dying on the road a wounded soldier passes by, hurrying home- 
wards as fast as his wounds will permit. He looks neither to 
right nor left and is very little likely, after the scenes of horror 
through which he has just passed, to pay attention to any 
moans, which he may happen to hear. Gallus accosts him, and 
adjures him to turn a pitying eye at the plaintive appeal. At 
first the soldier hurries on unheeding, but when he hears the 
words Pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae, he cannot close 
his ears to the urgent exhortation (quin torques?) of an old 
comrade, he stays and receives the message, which Gallus 
desires to send. In my former note 1 wrote the “dead” Gallus. 
I had the Archytas Ode of Horace in mind at the moment 
(Hor. Od. 1, 28, where the “dead” Archytas implores a passing 
sailor to cast the three handfuls of dust), but gladly adopt the 
correction “dying”, as the case of Archytas is not really parallel. 
This is however quite immaterial to the general sense of the 
Elegy. Mr Postgate objects to “tale of woe” as a translation of 
gemitus. “Plaint” or “moan” or “plaintive appeal” would no 
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doubt be preferable as a translation, which “tale of woe” is not 
and was not intended to be. The phrase was however used 
advisedly to shew that I regard gemitus as meaning not “moans 
of pain”, but the “plaintive appeal” uttered by Gallus in the 
first four lines of the Elegy. Does Mr Postgate assert that 
gemitus necessarily means “moans of pain”, or only that it does 
so in this passage? In the former case I would refer him, 
among other instances, to Vergil G. Iv. 353, and Aen: 11. 73, 
where gemitus is used, respectively, of the “plaintive appeal” 
made by Aristaeus to Cyrene, and by Simo to the Trojans. In 
the latter case it becomes a mere question of taste, and as such 
Iam content to leave it. Mr Postgate censures ‘‘tear-laden” 
as a translation of turgentia. Again I employed the word pur- 
posely, to make it clear, that I take “twrgentia” to mean not 
“swollen with pain”, but “big with rising tears”, twrgentia being 
used proleptically, so that twrgentia torques is almost equivalent 
in sense to torques et fles. Mr Postgate states that turgentia 
always means “swollen” never “swelling”. Mr Postgate di«it ; 
ita est; still the unbelieving world ventures sometimes to 
question even an e# cathedra statement. Take for instance two 
passages from Vergil, KE. vu. 48, Jam laeto turgent in palmite 
gemmae, and G. 1 315, Frumenta in wiridi stipula lactentia 
turgent. Would Mr Postgate translate the buds “are swollen” on 
the vine-shoot, and the corn “is swollen” on the stalk? Professor 
Conington in his Translation gives the buds “are swelling”, and 
the corn “is swelling”, and the picture thus conveyed seems much 
more natural and poetical. Servius too, who wrote while Latin 
was still a living language, says in his note on the passage from 
the Eclogues, non aestatem dicit (Vergilius) cum adhue turgere 
(gemmas) dicat. This must surely mean “are still swelling”, not 
“are still swollen”. So Ovid Fast. 11. 757, twrgentia ora means 
“swelling” not “swollen” face. Silenus has only just been stung, 
and his face is still “swelling” not already “swollen”. It should 
also be noted that he has been stung in the face, That there is 
_ anything improbable in Gallus asking a fellow-soldier, even 

though wounded, to turn and shed a tear, when a dear old 
comrade lies dying before him, I entirely fail to perceive. To 
suppose that Propertius represented the wounded soldier with 
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his eyes swollen from the pain of his wounds, (was he wounded 
in the face?) seems to me pointless, tasteless and impossible, 
This however is again only a question of taste, and de gustibus 
non est disputandum. We now come to the real point at issue 
between us, viz. the meaning of guwin interrogative, and the 
probability of its having been used by Propertius in this passage. 
On both these points I regret to find myself at. variance with 
Mr Postgate. Mr Postgate asserts that this interrogative use 
of quin necessarily constitutes “one of the strongest imperatives 
in the Latin language” (that it may do so I do not for a 
moment deny), and quotes Mr Roby’s Grammar in support of 
this assertion, Is Mr Postgate quoting Mr Roby from memory, 
or is his edition different from mine? (London, Macmillan & Co., 
1874). In my edition (Pt. 11. p. 265, §§ 1613—1617) Mr Roby’s 
views on the subject of guin interrogative are expressed as 
follows: The interrogative, (c) “Implying an exhortation; es- 
pecially with...quin (=guit ne, ‘how not?’) eg....quin urges? 
‘why not press?’” The instances given by Mr Roby seem, not 
unnaturally, to support this theory of the meaning. Mr Postgate 
censures the use of “adjures” as too weak an equivalent for the 
command, necessarily conveyed by “one of the strongest of 
Latin imperatives”, yet accepts Mr Roby’s authority, Mr Roby 
says that this interrogative use of quin “implies an exhorta- 
tion”. Is an “exhortation” stronger than an “adjuration” ? 
Mr Postgate objects to the translation “Why turnest thou not?”, 
and proposes as an exact equivalent “Why don’t you turn?” 
Does Mr Postgate hold that “Why don’t you?” is necessarily 
“one of the strongest imperatives” in the English language, or 
that the English imperatives are stronger than the Latin ? 
One of these views he must hold, if things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another. I used the second 
person singular, following Mr Postgate’s own example (Select 
Elegies, p. 103). The plural “Why do you not turn?” would 
however answer the purpose equally well; “ Why don’t you?” 
is, possibly, a little too colloquial to be used in translating an 
elegy of so pathetic a character. What precise difference of 
meaning there may be between the three varieties of expres- 
sion, Mr Postgate perhaps may be able to define. As a matter 
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of fact the interrogative quin, like “why don’t?” in English, 
implies a wish or opinion, on the part of the speaker, that the 
suggestion conveyed in the question should be complied with. 
The strength of the wish or opinion depends entirely on the 
accent and tone of voice, with which the question is put. It 
may be little more than a mere suggestion, it may be an urgent 
appeal, it may be equivalent to a strong imperative. Mr 
Postgate says further that gui occurs “several times” in 
Propertius, nowhere with this interrogative sense. Quin is 
found twelve times in Propertius, never (elsewhere) with this 
special sense, unless 11. 18, 21 (Baehrens) be reckoned as an 
instance. It also occurs thirty-four times in Vergil, once only 
with the interrogative, Aen. Iv. 99, Quin potius pacem aeternam 
pactosque hymenaeos Exercemus? Assuming the proportion to 
be the same in Propertius and Vergil, the chances are con- 
siderably over five to one that if the interrogative guin occurred 
in this passage, it would not be found elsewhere in Propertius, 
The argument therefore—valeat quantum—tells strongly against 
the conclusion, which Mr Postgate attempts to draw from it. 
In the twelve passages where guin occurs in Propertius, guis is 
twice found as a variant, guid, as it happens, never. My view 
of the general situation, intended to be represented in these 
four lines, remains precisely the same as before, and is briefly 
the following : 

Gallus, lying in his last agonies on the road, accosts a 
wounded soldier, who happens to pass by, and adjures him to 
turn and let his eyes grow big with tears at this plaintive 
appeal from an old and familiar comrade, 


J. H. ONIONS. 





A LAST WORD ON PROPERTIUS I. 21. 1—4. 


I am glad to have been allowed this opportunity of express- 
ing my thanks to Mr Onions for the very courteous way in 
which he has spoken of my contributions to the study of 
Propertius and my regret at having still to differ from so 
accomplished a scholar as all readers -of this Journal know 
Mr Onions to be. I must however ask permission to decline 
the numerous questions, interesting without doubt but not 
strictly germane to the interpretation of these lines, which 
Mr Onions has raised, and to confine myself to putting once 
more with all brevity the main grounds on which I am obliged 
to take exception to his conclusions. 

I objected to the proposed reading and interpretation of 
guin for three reasons, to which I added parenthetically and 
with a quantum valeat a fourth—the non-occurrence of quin 
in the required sense in the extant works of Propertius. It was 
an ex silentio argument on which I did not insist and never 
should have insisted; and now in acknowledgment of Mr Onions’ 
criticism I am glad to withdraw it. But the other three objec- 
tions remain, and to these I now revert. (1) I maintained 
that quin was ‘one of the strongest imperatives in Latin’ and, 
as such, quite unsuitable to the present context. Mr Onions 
in reply considers how far I accept the statement of the usages 
of quin in Mr Roby’s Latin Grammar to which I lad only 
referred for illustrative examples, and in what way it should be 
translated in the present passage. To my mind the latter 
question, though admitted for the sake of convenience, is really 
quite irrelevant. We are concerned here with Latin meaning, 
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not English rendering: and until a parallel for the supposed 
usage is produced from some Latin author, I shall contimue to 
hold that qwin torques cannot express any entreaty, “exhortation” 
or “adjuration” appropriate to the present passage. (2) In 
reply to my observations on turgentia lumina Mr Onions swerves 
again to consider how I should render twrgentia into English. 
“Mr Postgate,” he says, “states that turgentia always means 
‘swollen’ never ‘swelling. Mr Postgate diait; ita est; still 
the unbelieving world ventures sometimes to question even an 
ex cathedra statement.” And he goes on to ask if in Virg. Ecl. 
7. 48 I should translate “the buds ‘are swollen’ on the stalk.” 
Unfortunately, all this is beside the mark. What I wrote was: 
“Turgentia lumina,” i.e. the phrase, “are not ‘tear-laden eyes’ 
but eyes ‘swollen’ with crying”; and I quoted one passage 
(there are more) in support of my view. Let Mr Onions quote 
an example on his part; and I will admit that the modern and 
sentimental ‘tear-laden eyes’ is a possible interpretation in this 
passage, As a matter of taste indeed, Mr Onions says that “To 
suppose Propertius represented the wounded soldier with his 
eyes swollen from the pain of his wounds (was he wounded in 
the face ?)” seems to him “ pointless, tasteless and impossible.” 
The view thus sweepingly condemned is not mine, though it is 
one which I should not be ashamed to defend. Why should not 
the man have been wounded in the face just as well as in some 
other part of his person? Is there nothing “pathetic” or 
“poetical” in an allusion to the marred features of the wounded 
soldier? Was there no special significance in Caesar’s order to 
his veterans to strike at the faces of the young Pompeian nobles? 
As a matter of fact, we are not told to what the ‘swollen eyes’ 
were due, whether to actual wounds on the soldier’s face or to 
his crying from the pain of wounds in an unspecified locality, 
or even, to take a still possible supposition (ep. Prop, m1. 23 (I. 
28) 7), to his erying under the influence of fear; and I am con- 
tent to refrain from determining what Propertius has left 
uncertain, (3) Mr Onions cites two passages from Virgil G. 4. 
353 and A. 2.75 in support of his translation of gemetu as “ plain- 
tive appeal.” It may be observed, however, that in those places 
the “plaintive appeal” has been fully set forth in the preceding 
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context, and so there is no possibility of mistake. But that is 
not the case here. The interpretation of the word in the present 
passage Mr Onions says is “a mere matter of taste.” I should 
prefer to say of ‘judgment’; and “as such I am content to 
leave it.” | 

In conclusion I must express my surprise at the stricture 
of “highly forced and unnatural” which Mr Onions passes on my 
remark that the first three lines form a kind of preface to the 
poem for the purpose of putting the situation before us. Apart 
from the question of the interpretation of 1. 3, I should have 
thought this self-evident. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


CAMBRIDGE : PRINTED BY ©. J, CLAY, M.A., & SONS, AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


ON AURELIUS VICTOR. 


In 1884 a Berlin scholar, Dr Arthur Cohn, published a 
pamphlet* on Aurelius Victor’s Liber de Caesaribus, &c., in 
which he gave, as an appendix, the readings of a hitherto 
unknown Ms. of Victor in the Bodleian. In collating the same 
MS. for Prof. Mommsen, I found that Dr Cohn had made several 
errors, and, though it would be useless to print the full collation 
(any new editor would make one for himself), some of the 
mistakes deserve correction. The MS. is a paper one of the 
14th century, containing a Latin version of Xenophon’s memor- 
abilia as well as Victor, and is well written and very legible. 
The pressmark, which Dr Cohn oddly omits, is Canonici 
Lat. 131. 

In the ‘ Praefatio’ prefixed to the whole ms. (Cohn, pp. 7], 
72) correct the following :—Episcopum Tusculanum] del. corr. 
Issarion] issarion, with a space for the capital B, commencing 
the paragraph. merenti (?)] meriti. 1.) L. | Xenophon- 
tis] xenofontis. io (?)]i0,=ideo.  tibitibi (sic)] tibi. —ra- 


tionem (?)] the word is unmistakable. immitationem] in 
imitationem. eorum] earum. Athenis...ia (??)] athenis 
iuria = iniuria. probatur] probato. proserpo] pro se 
ipo = ipso. dominus] dominus iudicum. The Greek at the 


bottom of p. 72 is quite wrong, though given correctly in Dr 
Coxe’s printed Catalogue of the Canonici mss. In |. 7 from 
the bottom of page 72, by sinistra is meant the right hand, 
in |. 3 the left hand of two opposite pages. 
1 Quibus ex fontibus S. Aurelii Vic- capita priora fluzerint. (Berlin: Adolf 
toris libri de caesaribus et epitomes xi Cohn) 1884. 
Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 11 
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In the collation of the Caesares (Cohn, pp. 85—104)' the 
following seem to be the chief corrections affecting the text of 
Victor or the general accuracy of the Ms. Readings inside the 
lemma are Cohn’s, outside, those of the Bodleian ms. (O)*. 


Ch. 1. 1. The edd. have secundo, exercitam, O, duobus, exer- 
; citum. 

2. 1. imperrium]| imperium. 3. cireumuentus] cir- 
cumuentus sueuorum rex. contractas] con- 
tractas undique cohortes. 

recens| recenss (edd. veteris). 12. culto] cultu 
(corr.). 17. pri] pris = patri. 

Drysadarum O, not Drysudarum, as Cohn, p. 81. 

nomen neroni O, 

compe QO, 

brevi refecit] prebire fecit. 10, exercita] exer- 
cito (corr, from exercitu). 

provinciis| provincie firsthand, corr. to ~ciis. 

persesequebatur] peresequebatur (firsthand) cor- 
rected to persesequebatur, 13. insitivvis} 
insitinuis. 

Narniensi edd., Cretensi O. 2. prospexit edd., 
perspexit O. 

loca] loco corr. from loca. 3. concuse] contuse 
Cui. uetestamento] ue testamento. 9. an- 
gebatur] agebatur. 

compoita] compoita = composita. 10. idoque] 
idcircoque. 13. merebatur O. 

inseuit iam cauét O. 

quae] que (and so correct elsewhere), 15 and 
24. the letters are not superscriptae. 25. 
adesse] *“desse, 27. britanniae] britanie. 

. tempetabatur] temtetabatur, corr. to temptabatur. 
5, ludices] iudices uulgo ceduntur, 
et Iothapiani] uel Iothapinni. 
5s. “cum or eum” Cohn] eum. 


1 Dr Cohn’s readings are scattered lect. Most of them are pp. 85—104. 
over more pages, and are hard to col- * This symbol is used by Mommsen. 
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8. lelianum] leliani (Cohn correctly, p. 96). 
1. perdice] perdite. 
2. alemannorum] alam-. 
37. 7. et] et before pene, ac before posteras. 
6. april apri. 
9. ‘post Carinus rasura’ Cohn. The ‘-us’ is ‘in 
rasura’, 
40. 2. quq] quad. 
40. 30. accius] acfius = accrius, corr. to acrius. 
41. 8. calcedone] calcedona. 
42. 4. proclis] proclius. 


In the important passage, 40. 15, O reads ‘absistentibus’, 
which as Mommsen remarks (Sitzwngsber. kgl. Pr. Akad. 1884, 
958) is probably nearer the true text than the older reading 
(ads-) was, 


F. HAVERFIELD. 


11—2 


ARISTOTLE POLITICS III, 2. 2 (Congreve); 12750, 26. 


Topylas pev otv 6 Aeortivos, Ta pev lows dropav, ta 8 
eipwvevopevos en, kalatrep OApmous elvat Tovs vd TAY oApo- 
Towwy Temroimpéevous, ovTw Kat Aapioaiovs tods vie TaY Snut- 
oupyav TeTounpéevous. 

Editors have always taken for granted that no record has 
been handed down of the particular occasion in the history of 
Larisa, which called forth this famous jest. There is however a 
passage in Xenophon’s Hellenica 1. 3, 4, which throws some 
light on the subject, and as far as I know has hitherto escaped 
notice. It is as follows :— 

kata 6é€ TodTov Tov Katpoy epi ydlov Exrewiw AvKodpev 
6 Depaios Bovrdpevos dpEat ods THs MetTadlas Tods évayTtov- 
pévous auta tav Oertarav, ANapicalous Te Kai dddous, waxy 
evixnoe Kal TONNOUS ATWEKTELVED. 

Was it then to repair these losses, and to strengthen them- 
selves against the aggression of the chieftains of Pherae, that the 
Larisaeans created a new batch of citizens, just as we find them 
doing 200 years later under like circumstances, as recorded in the 
great inscription recently found at Larisa, part of which I quoted 
on this passage, when discussing it at length in the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. 11. pp. 187 seqq.? 

There are no chronological difficulties. The slaughter of the 
Larisaeans mentioned by Xenophon is in the year of Anarchy 
(404 B.c.), whilst Gorgias did not die till 379 or 375 B.c, 

Probably it was to this same event that the lost speech of 
Thrasymachus varép Aapicaiwy (Jebb Att. Or, 1. 47, Sauppe Or. 
Att. U1. 162) referred. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 





NOTES ON PLAUTUS, MERCATOR, PROL 54, AND 
IIT. 1, 26, (524). 


Prou. 54. Summo haec clamore; interdum mussans conloqut 
Abnuere ; 


In a recent number of the Philological Journal I conjectured 
the existence of a word mussim from Paulus 6, 9, quidam amus- 
sum dicunt non tacite. I suggested at the same time that musse 
should be read for mussans in this passage of the Mercator, 
preferring musse to mussim as nearer to the MSS reading mussa 
or missa. Since then I have found that the form mussim 
actually occurs in the San Gallen Glossary, recently published 
by Professor Minton Warren, and in a Latin-German Glossary 
quoted by Dieffenbach in his Glossarium Latino-Germanicum. 
The San Gallen Glossary has mussim, lente, the Latin-German 
Glossary mussim, heymelich, and on the strength of these two 
glosses [ would now write mussim rather than musse. 


Mere. 111. 1, 26, (524). 


L. Ouem tbt eccillam dabo, natam annos sexaginta, 
Peculaarem. 
P, Mei senex, tam uetulam / 


Eccillam is a conjecture of Bothe’s; of the mss, A has ecillam, 
B ancillam, C, D, F, ecce tllam. Other conjectures are ad rem 
wlam, millam, bellam, aniculam and Apulam. Of these the 
most attractive are perhaps Buecheler’s aniculam and Bugge’s 
millam, yet neither is entirely satisfactory. Millam seems to 
give the kind of sense required by the passage, but 1s wide of 
the Mss, and introduces a somewhat awkward rhythm. Anicu- 
lam, though close to the ancillam of B, would hardly account 
for ecillam, the reading of A, and it may perhaps be doubted 
whether Plautus would have applied the epithet anicula to an 
ows, used simply as a comic term for an old man. Professor 
Warren’s Apulam is hardly sufficiently near to the Mss, and 
scarcely seems to harmonize with the disparaging tone suggested 
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by natam annos sexaginta and tam uetulam. The sort of word 
which the context appears to require is some rather uncompli- 
mentary adjective, probably a diminutive, applicable at once to a 
sheep and an old man, which will account for the Mss varieties 
ecillam and ancillam. I venture with considerable difhidence to 
suggest apeiculam (apiculam)as fulfilling these conditions perhaps 
better than any other word which has been suggested. It is 
the diminutive of apeica (apica), a word which as we know 
from Paulus 25, 13, was used of a sheep which had no wool on 
its belly, Apica dicitur outs, quae uentrem glabrum habet (ef. 
Varr. R. R. m1, 2,3; Plin, vin, 48 (75), 198), There does not 
seem to be any evidence to shew that apicus itself was ever 
applied to men, but the derivative apiciosus is found several 
times in glossaries with the explanation caluus or caluaster. 
(Gloss. San. Gall. has apitiosus, calbus, Gloss. Mai vit, 551 b, 
apiciosus, caluus, Gloss. Isid. and Osbernus, apiciosus, caluus, 
caluaster. In Mai vi. 508b, there are two distinct glosses, 
apiciolus, caluaster, and apictosus, caluus, and it would seem that 
this was also the case in the original of Gloss. Isid. and Osber- 
nus.) Apictus too, which appears to be connected with apicus, 
was in use as a proper name in the same way as Caluus. 
Apicus or apiculus seems then just the adjective which might 
naturally be used at once of a sheep and an old man, who would 
no doubt be represented as partially bald. At the same time it 
accounts fairly well for the Mss varieties TIBIECILLAM (A), and 
tibi ancillam (B), The common archetype would have origin- 
ally TIBEIAPEICULAM. In some ancestor of A in which the 
old orthography was preserved, this would be corrupted to 
TIBEICULAM, the copyist’s eye passing from the EI of TIBET to 
the EI of APEICULAM, and then altered to TIBIECILLAM, in order 
to make sense, In the B family of Mss on the other hand in 
which a modernized system of spelling had been adopted, an 
unusual word like APICULAM might very easily be altered to the 
much commoner ANCILLAM. I would suggest then that the line 
should run ; 


Ouém tibi apeiculém dabo, natam tnnos sexaginta. 
J. H, ONIONS, 





PLACIDIANA (ed. Deuerling). 


P. 2,13. Altihtate, ab alendo, id est ipsa res quae alitur. 

I suggested in a previous number of the Journal that altil- 
tate, which is confessedly corrupt, was due to a confusion of two 
distinct glosses, altilis and aetatem (cf. Nonius 72, 15—22, 
where the two glosses occur side by side). Now however I feel 
little doubt that the gloss originally ran A ltilis, sitiste (ovreorn) 
&e. 

Cf. gloss. Labb. Aléiles, ovriera. 

P. 12,18. Blattit, praecupide loquitur. 

Leg. Blatt with the Hamburg MS. 

Cf. Nonius 44, 8. Blatts et blateras &c. 

P. 24, 14. Conditiuo, in quo corpora mortuorum conduntur. 

For conditiuo the MSS give conditto. Was there a word 
condicrum, formed from condo on the analogy of sepulcrum, 
ludicrum &c.? Condicro would very easily be corrupted to con- 
dicto and condiho. 

P. 29,11. Catillo, gulosus, a catelli appetentia. 

Cf. Paul. 44,12. Catillones appellabant antiqui gulosos. 

Catillatio graue opprobrium hominibus generosis obicie- 
batur, si qui prouincias amicas populi Romani expoliassent. 

Should omnium catillonum be read for omniwm nationum in 
the passage quoted from a speech of C. Gracchus by Gellius xv, 
12,3? The passage runs as follows: 

Biennium fur in prowmnena; si ulla meretrix domum meam 
entrovuit, aut curusquam seruulus propter me sollicitatus est, 
ommum nationum postremissimum nequissumumque existimatote. 

For omniwm nationum of the MSS, which is generally ad- 
mitted to be corrupt, omnium natorum and omnium latronum 
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have been suggested. Omniwm natorum is however very doubt- 
ful Latin, and both omniwm natorum and omnium latronum seem 
too weak to suit the present passage. Omnium catillonwm on 
the other hand harmonizes very well with the peculiar kind of 
crimes mentioned by Gracchus, and we have the direct testimony 
of Paulus that the charge of catillatio was regarded as one of 
the most opprobrious which could be brought against provincial 
governors. Catillonum is perhaps somewhat wide of the MSS, 
but had it been the original reading, it might well have 
been corrupted to nationwm, especially in a MS copied from 
dictation, Was this fragment of Gracchus quoted in the original 
work of Verrius Flaccus? It constantly happens that the same 
passage is referred to by several commentators and often with 
different objects. 

P, 39,11. Eze specula spectans, ex alto loco intendens, 

Leg. ex alto loco oculos intendens, 

P. 41,1. £ labore anima, figurat et ‘ pro animi labore.’ 

Leg. Hlaboro animi, figurate, pro ‘animo laboro.’ 

The liber glossarum has elaboro and animo laboro, Mai gives 
figurate. Compare Servius on Aen, X 686, Anim miserata, pro 
animo miserata ; nam figurate locutus est. 

Ib, 15, usciterit... 

Leg. Hscit, erit. Cf. Paul. 77, 13. 

BP. 43,3. Fleminum, uesicam, e qua sanguis ambulando in 
pedes fluit. 

The MSS have westem for wesicam and in qua for e qua, nor 
does any change seem to be required. Fleminum uestem may 
well have been used by a comic or satirical writer (Lucilius 2) 
to describe some dress in qua sanguis ambulando in pedes fluit. 
Fleminum is apparently geintive plural from a nominative 
singular flemen., 

Ib. 4. Fabricora, prouerbium in eos, qui domesticis ali- 
mentis usi aliis laborarent; dictum ab eo quod Capitolium 
aedificanti Tarquinio fabros ac structores corui cum suo uictu 
miserunt. 

For corut the Hamburg MS has comuni, two others corni, 

Leg. Fabri Cora (se. aduenerunt).........fabros ac structores 
Corani &e, 
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Ib. 8. Fawsae specus, fossae quaedam in Capitolio, quae in 
modum cisternarum cauatae excipiebant dona Iouis, si qua 
uetusta erant hominum e fruge danda. 

The last four words seem to be part of a separate gloss, 
which should run something like the following: Frugi dice- 
batur pars utilis hominum e fruge danda. 

Cf. Papias, Frugz, homo utilis &c. 

P. 46, 8. Freta, mota, crumata uel modulosa. 

For mota the MSS have moeta or meta. 

Leg. Fretamenta, crumata (xpovpata) uel modulos, 

Cf. Gell. v, 1,1. St modulis werborum, si quibusdam quast 
fretamentis mouentur. 

P. 52,5. Hostita, aequata, liniata. 

The MSS have lemta for linzata, and no change is required, 
cf. Non. 121, 13. 

Hostire est comprimere...... Pacuuius, nist...... hostio fero- 
clam. 

P. 58, 18. Interficito, interrumpe. 

The Hamburg MS has interfecto, Mai interficto. 

Leg. [nterfato, interrumpe. 

Praefato occurs Cato R. R. 134, 1. 

P. 60,9. Ludicrum, spectaculum ludibriosum. 

The MSS have ludibrium for ludibriosum and this may well 
be right. 

Leg. Ludicrum spectaculum, ludibrium. 

P. 67, 12. Maspiter, Mars pater. 

Cf. Gell. v, 12, 5, Mars pater, hoc enim est Marspiter, and 
Macrob. 1, 19, 3, Marspitrem, id est martem patrem, cognomi- 
nantes. The MSS of Placidus vary between Maspiter and 
Marpiter. 

Should Marsmter be read here? | 

Ib. 13. Mentitor, inuentor. 

For mentitor the MSS give mentor, which should apparently 
be retained, cf. Paul. 124,19, Mentum dicebant quod nos com- 
mentum, and 122, 17, Miniscitur pro reminiscitur antiquitus 
dicebatur. 

P. 76, 24. Prolictabimi, dicitur et multa significat. Nam 
prolici est persuaderi. 
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Prolicta bint is read in one MS. 

Leg. Prolectabimim (or Prolectamim?) from: prolector, the 
frequentative of prolicior, for this appears to be what is meant 
by multa significat; cf. Non. 530, 1, Atque multam habet signifi- 
cantiam, i.e. atque has a frequentative or strengthening meaning, 
or, as Gellius x, 29, 2, puts it, auget untenditque rem. 

P. 79, 23. Subleuit, subiunxit a liniendo. 

Leg. subunait. Is not subtwnaxit merely a misprint ? 


J. H. ONIONS. 


"ATIPAKT OC—’ATIPAT OC 


Pionii vita Polycarpi 8 (Lightfoot’s Ignatius and Polycarp 11 1021 39). 


READING with much interest so much as I can follow of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s new volumes, I sent to him such illustrations 
and corrections as occurred to me. One of these corrections I 
submit to the readers of the Journal, as I can shew that 
Wyttenbach long since made the same correction in Plutarch, 
though Doehner neglects it. The word dzparos also deserves 
a fuller treatment than it has yet met with from lexicographers. 


éravuovtt 5& avT@ éx Tev Tpoactelwy eis THY TOA, 
el woTe auveTvyyavony, Evropopot Kal padiota mpeo- 
Bira, cuvéracyév te THs axGogpopias vera, Kal 
oupTopEevopevos avnpwta eb apa THe eioedOeiv Tr- 
mpacKket To hoptiov’ tod 5é azroxpiwopevou Ott evlote 
non éorépas ampaxta eln, émidovs avtT@ THY Tin 
qyev wapa tas ayyt TH WAN olKovaas yNpas. 


Here (unless indeed ’ATTPACIA be thought to come nearer 
the ductus litterarum) it is plain that we must read “AITPATA 
for "ATTPAKTA. In Wyttenbach’s index to Plutarch, among 
many examples of dmpaxtos, two (1 10604 11 107°) have the 
note ‘f<orte> dmparos. The latter passage seems to have been 
misplaced, for under dmrparos we read only ‘f. leg. 1 1062*%’ 

This reference is to the life of Galba 17 § 3, where Plutarch 
says of Tigellinus: 


, 
6 5é Kal trounoas dEtov Oavatov Népwva Kat -yevopevov 
A A , 
ToLovTOY eyKaTaXiTwV Kal Tpodovs Tepinv, méya Si- 
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Sayua Tov pndeyv dmpaxtov [read, with Wytt. dwparov] 
elvat Tapa Ouwi pndé avérmiatov Tois Sido0dcu. 


The words trois d:d000u (compared with § 1, also of Tigel- 
linus: ép@daxes 5é 6 yevvaios mpoetAnphos dppaRaat peyaros 
tov Ovivov) establish Wyttenbach’s emendation beyond all 
question. 


Suid. s.v. Zyvwyv (1 728 1 ed. Bernhardy = Malchus in 
script. hist. Byz. x11 8 ed. Bonn): xamnrevwv datrep 
é& ayopas aimavta kal pndév ampartoyv éov ev TH 
Baciréws avrg Siatrparrec bau. | 
The following examples of dmpatos are taken from an 
interleaved copy of Scapula (Lugd. 1663 fol.), which bears on 
the title the autograph, singularly clear and neat, ‘Christoph. 
Noltenius, 1739. Brem.’ He was, I suppose, of the same family 
as Johann Friedrich Nolten (1694-1754), a meritorious Latin 
lexicographer. I bought the book for a few shillings, years 
ago, out of a German catalogue, but certainly it is worth many 
pounds. Even now, after the lapse of a century and a half, it 
would, if published, make a very large addition, from every 
period of the language and every branch of Greek literature, to 
the registered vocabulary. The quotations are most exact, by 
page, or section, or line. 
Ael. h. a. 1 44 795 S€ Kat ot ddueis nutBper@ Kxapidy 
mepiTvyovtes, Kal akiwoavtes TO Onpaya amparov’ 
Ov, EL ATOyEevcaLWTO aUTOU VITO TreEVias, KAOVODVYTAL THY 
yaotépa Kai otpépovrat. 


est 6 xpovos 5¢ o dmparés re kal ddé- 
kagros. quem Aeliani esse suspicatur. 


1 Jacobs vol. 1 p. 881. 2 ‘ &rparoy in 
m, ex corr. dmpaxrov fuisse uidetur. ... 


eadem est uarietas supra p. 41 31’. The 
reference is to h, a. 1 26 fin. where he 
says the eagle which can gaze at the 
Bun Tols yuynoloas éyyéyparrat, érel alT@ 
nip Td ovpaycov h Tod yévous ddéxacrés TE 
kal dw paros adds early éyypagy. On 
this Jacobs (vol. 11 p. 76 1. 1) notes: 
‘ante Gronov. dmpaxros. dmparos quod 
dedi ex coniectura Pauwii ad Phil. c. 1 
v. 16 firmauit Toup [em. Suid. tom. 1 
p- 357] e loco Suidae Kopvoiros. ubi 


[vid. fragm. p. 351 ed. C. G,. Kiihn 
(=n. 83 p. 227 Hercher)]. ScHNEIDER. 
arparos h. 1. emendare voluisse T. 
Hemsterhusium, apparet ex eius anec- 
dotis 1 p. 55. dmrparos et dxpaxrtos 
confusae apud Polluc, rv 34.’ See the 
commentators there (p. 365), where 
Jungermann refers to 1v 37 and vir 10, 
passages in which dwparos is read with- 
out v. 1. 
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Luc. vit. auct. 12 fin. am@patos éoixev @& Zed ovtos 
e A 4 e Ww \ & , 
npiv pevesv. ib. 14 fin. darpartot xal obTot pwévovow. 


Achill. Tat. v 18 § 4 d:a@ oé wémpapat...cat éuaorti- 
yoOnv... §5 ov b€ drpartos', duactiywros yapeis. 


Nolten also cites ‘Heliod.’ without adding a reference. I 
have searched through the Aethiopica in vain. 

I think that fuller inquiry will prove that dzpatos is a very 
rare, dmrpaxtos a common, word; 2nd that the latter must give 
place to the former, whatever the testimony of Mss. may be, 
where the context suggests the correction. 


JOHN KE. B. MAYOR. 


SUETONIUS Augustus 92. 


At the end of the twelfth of Chrysostom’s homilies on the 
epistle to the Ephesians, there is an interesting passage on 
the superstitious dread of omens. None of the commentators 
on Suetonius have remembered it in commenting on these 
words: 

auspicia et omina quaedam pro certissyumis observabat : 
si mane sibi calceus perperam ac sinister pro 
dextro induceretur, ut dirum. 


Compare Chrys. x1 94°: 
viv 6 oiKérns 6 piapos Ta Urobnpata éemdedovs 
wWpatov wpeEe TO apiatepoyv’ cupdopal seivat 
kal UBpess. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


1 Jacobs ad loc. (vol. m p. 803):  fals. leg. p. 209 s. 6 & ovdéy drparov 
‘amparos. darpaxros Mon. Thuan. quem  éywy pépos rod adparos. ante H. Wol- 
librarii errorem Bodenius adoptauit, fium legebatur drpaxvor.’ 
et inepte explicat. ap. Aeschin. or. de 


"H “ENECKOYCA in Heliodorus. 


THE later editions of Liddell and Scott (after Rost and 
Palm) cite (s.v. dépw) Lydus as the only’ authority for 7 
éveyxovea in the sense of ‘ one’s native land’. 

In Didot’s Stephanus s. v. dépm col. 718° the only examples 
cited are those collected more than 300 years ago by Budé, viz. 
one from Basil, three from Synesius. In the Ellipses Graecae 
of L. Bos (Lips, 1808) Schwebel adds one passage of Themistius 
(or. 1 p. 21°) and Schafer one passage of Heliodorus (Musgrave 
on Eur, Tro, 831, cited by Schiifer, only repeats Budeé’s quota- 
tions from Synesius). 

Having had occasion to take notes of the language of 
Heliodorus, I can shew that this phrase is characteristic of 
the Aethiopica. As both Korais in his index and E, Rohde 
(Der griechische Roman, Leipz. 1876, 460—462) have omitted 
to notice this, it seems worth while to collect the passages*, 

I 14 (234 6 7) kayo pév obtrws €EnXavvdpny éotlas Te 
maTpwas Kal THS éveyxovaons, 
1 23 (260 29—31) ef 6¢ wal rijs éveyxovans émi- 
Bainpev,...apvcet TOUTOY Coov ay dvvato TrEtoToD. 
11 25 (262 28—30) duyh corkatw ryv éeriOupiay Kai 
THS éveyxovans 6 Bapvdaiwwr cEnewv. 
11 29 fin. éwaurov pev ov €Eayw tod Biov,...vmeEaya 
dé THS EveyKovons Kai THy épnulay THs oixias aTrodu- 
dpacka. 
1130 pr. 759 yap pou THs Alay ddynddvos TO ypdve 
TETTOMEVNS 1) TPOS THY EvEeyKoUGay eTavodos é€oroU- 
dakero. 
tr 11 fin. ‘apa coe’ édeyov ‘cis THv éveyxovcav 
emravnKety ’. 
Ul 14 fin. avrds pév td Scop [dvopa] od Aéyav GAN 
ovode modu 7) yévos ovomatwr...Ti &¢ cxordy, & wartep, 
1 It is perhaps doubtful whether or end, I add Hirschig's page and line 
vf is the substantive to be supplied in  (Krotici Graeci, Didot, 1856) for con- 
the passage cited from Antoninus, venience, though he often goes wrong 
* Where the chapters are long, and where Korais was right. 
the examples neither at the beginning 
% 
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éciama THY éveyxotoav; “Hrot ro duyas elvat 
KATALOOU [LEVOS. 
Ul 15 eis tHv Eveyxodoav éenavntew rpoadokay. 
II 16 (379 43 44) 60 hv [codlay] Kayo THs eveyKov- 
ons eis katpov ékéorny. (ib. 49 50) of kai tip huyiv 
poe THY ex THS Eveyxovons...eméBador. 
IV 9 eioyjes yap we ToAAaY Evvota, TivwY “ev ryevopméevn, 
tive 6 évopicOn, wore Oe TH peTakd THs Eveyxovens 
derinety 
IV 12 fin. av@is (xérever émitnteiv Kai porpewrees 
Kew eis THY every cod doay. 
Iv 19 (296 11 12) thy umrep THs Eveyxovens Kal Geav 
TOY TATPOWY ayavaKxTHotY, 
vi 2 (320 34—36) wpoceri@e: 5é kal tov tpérov Kal 
bre puyabevOeln THS Eveyxotaons ws Tatpadrola TOD 
Syov tavtnv thy Cnulay éwiOevros. 
VII 14 (343 48 49) 6 Eevaywyos tis eri tHv évey- 
Kodcayv, o Tay duvtay® avayvwpicpes. 
vul 3 fin. (357 37—40) ro wapov ddnrevovtes tavTwy 
érimpoobeyr towoivTat yévos TO idtoy avaxopicacbat 
Kal eis Tv €veyxodoar eave. 
X 7 fin. aiypartwoia Kal mode“os Kai TocovTOs TIS 
eveyxovans €Fotxiopos. 
X 16 ter (398 45 46) ris eis buds Te kal tiv éver- 
kovcav evvolas. (399 5 6) jv eEdxicay THs éevery- 
Kovons eri mépata ys Eoxata, (ib. 28 29) @ catn- 
piadous pty ths Eévns, em’ GdéOpw Sé mepopmérn THs 
eveyKovans. 
Thus Heliodorus by himself supplies more than double the 
number of examples of this use of 7 éveyxodca that have hitherto 
1 Dele dé. In rivwy pev yevoudvn 49). 
rivew évoule On, the rivwy uév corresponds 


15 pr. (330 53). vir 7 bis (336 
29 and 35), 8 pr. (331 23), rx 11 fin. 


to récw bé. I see that Korais has no dé. 

= gveavrwv. Of this ‘the worst 
among the barbarisms of Heliodorus’ 
(Rohde 462 2, who cites Korais, Cobet, 
Naber, as condemning the poor culprit) 
take some examples: ry 8 (288 40). 13 
(291 15). v 28 (815 14). v1 9 fin, (326 


(878 53). 25 bis (887 52 and 388 8), 
x 15 fin. (398 10). 38 pr, (411 7). 
This abuse is mercifully ignored even 
in the last edition of Liddell and Scott, 
though Rost and Palm (iw 2374 col, 2 
at top) quote Casaubon, Bekker, Hase, 
Diring, as dealing with it. 
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been registered ; yet Schafer alone has called attention to the 
fact, and he has spoken in vain. The new Stephanus is content 
with the collections of Budé; and the Greek lexicons in common 
use in Germany and England desert Basil, Synesius, Themistius, 
Heliodorus, for Ioannes Laurentius Lydus. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that what led me to spend so 
much time on Heliodorus, was the wish to satisfy myself whether 
Nolten had any justification for citing dparos from the Aetiu- 
opica. He had none: even dmpaxtos only occurs, if I have 
counted rightly, four times’, and in each case the reading is 


certain. JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


EUNAPIUS VIT, SOPH. p. 477 35 Didot, 


Cobet in Mnemosyne n. s. VIII, 1880, p. 4 remarks on this 
passage : 
oTo\y dBporépay i) Kata dirocodoy mepvyedpevos, 
Ineptum est erodv repuyetobat. Reponendum videtur 
quod in ea re omnes dicebant: oTodAjv awreyopevos. 
Much nearer to wepsXeOpevos, and even more appropriate 
than aurreyopevos, 1s weptKeluevos. See HSt. thes, ed, Didot and 
Cobet himself (nov. lectt. 145 seq. collect. 83 84). Lucian hast. 
conser. 23. Chrys, XI 181* bis. 255°. 261°. 270°. 400°. 487. 590%. 
591%, 592°. 593°, 682°. 683°. cet. 


EUNAPIUS p. 480 14. 


Cobet (ibid. p. 6) justly expels a barbarism from the lexicons, 
but he has not succeeded in restoring the true reading, which 
nevertheless lies on the surface : 


THS aowoTHTos THS Tept Oeovpyias - TemTrelpac- 
pévos. Obiter eximendum est e Lexicis aaworns 
vyocabulum barbarum et vitio natum, in quo quid 
lateat non dispicio. Deinde scribe areecpApevos, usu 
cognitum habens. 
Read for ACivornros A€evornrtos. 
JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 


1 rv 19 (295 28 29) dype rivos dvavdoe 41) drpaxkrot kal obddy dpaoavres. & 
kal dw paxrot kafedeiobe; x18bis(382 30 (406 25 26) ray cxedGy & drpaxra 
23) els 7d dwpaxrov cxohafotcns. (ib, crapdvrwv xal els kevdw depovomolyrwr, 





SENECA DE BENEFICIIS vi 16 § 2 


medicus amicus, medicus vmperator. 


My attention was drawn to this passage by a conjecture of 
Madvig’s (Aduersarta 11 420): 


nihil amplius (medico qgam mercedem) debeo, quia me 
non tamquam amicum uidit, sed tamquam imperatorem. 
Ineptum esse (de uno ex communibus aegris, quos medicus per- 
ambulat) imperatoris nomen plures uiderunt ; aptum non inuenerunt. 
Credo scriptum fuisse tnterpellatorem (qui operam inuocando inter- 
pellat). 


Madvig’s meaning is plain. He divides physicians into 
those who welcome a summons to a sick bed as a call of 
friendship, and those who resent it as an intrusion. But we 
may question whether such a class of practitioners as the second 
exists. 

Many months ago I read a paper before the Cambridge 
Philological Society, suggesting the emendation amicus...vm- 
perator. The scribe would naturally assimilate the substantives 
. to the case of the foregoing pronoun me. The context impera- 
tively requires the nominatives e.g. § 1 quare et medico et 
praeceptort plus quiddam debeo nec aduersus illos mercede de- 
fungor? quia ex medico ac praeceptore in amicum transeunt 
et nos non arte quam uendunt obligant, sed benigna et familiarr 
uoluntate. § 2 waque medico, si nihil amplius quam manum 
tangit et me inter eos quos perambulat ponit, sine ullo adfectu 
facienda uitandaue praecipiens, nihil amplius debeo, quia 
me non tamquam amicus widit, sed tamquam imperator... 

Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 12 
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$4 quid ergo est, quare istis debeamus multum?...quia nobis 
ipsis aliquid praestiterunt: ille magis pependit quam medico 
necesse est. non fuit contentus remedia monstrare [as an 
imperator, see praecipiens above], ef admouit [as an amicus]... 
§ 5 huic ego non tamquam medico, sed tamquam amico 
obligatus sum. 

Madvig’s reading makes the temper of the physician or the 
teacher a temporary, secondary frame of mind, depending on 
the attitude of the patient or the scholar. But the whole gist 
of the chapter hangs on the permanent, original, character of 
the physician or teacher, as determining their title to the name 
of benefactor. 

Many passages might be cited from medical authorities in 
proof of the curative value of gentleness and friendship. Every 
one has heard of patients given up by the faculty, and rescued 
by the devotion of a mother or a wife. 


Celsus praef. p. 12 27 seq. (Daremberg) concipio ..cum par scicntia 
sit, utiliorem tamen medicum esse amicum, quam extraneum. 


I proceed to justify the reading imperator. 
Sen. de ira 116 § 4 (as emended by Madvig l.c. p. 388) si in- 


trassem ualetudinarium exercitns ut sciens aut domos diuitis, non 
idem imperassem omnibus per diuersa aegrotantibus. 

Plin. h. n, xxiv § 5 (of Greek physicians) paremus externis et 
una artium imperatoribus quoque imperauerunt, xxix § 11 (of 
the same) palamque est, ut quisque inter istos loquendo "pelteak 
imperatorem ilico uitae nostrae necisque fierl. 

Galen de methodo medendi 1 1 (x 4x) rebukes the great who 
call in, not the ablest physicians, but those who humour their tastes, 
giv ing them snow and wine, cai wav _Umppernrovar 70 Tpoorarrdsevov 
WOTEp dvdparoba, éprahey éxeivors Tu larpav TOUS maAauois *AckAn- 
madais, ot TOV vomovrTay igtouv ad pXeuv ws orparnyot Cee eee 
jeevenv Kat Bacircis % brnkowy, ouK dpxer Gat cat dearrdlerbar, Kabarep 
Térae xat TiBvot xal Ppvyes kai @paxes apyvpwvyro. Plin. pan. 22 § 3 
aegri quoque neglecto medentium imperio ad conspectum tu, 
quasi ad salutem sanitatemque prorepere. 


The note on this last passage by Chr. G. Schwarz, a great 
master of silver age Latin, first informed me that my correction 
had been anticipated by Muretus, Schwarz supports it, and 
Lipsius, though he cannot resist the temptation of shewing that 
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patients are said amperare medicis, gives abundant evidence for 
the emendation which he rejects: 


Terentius [Andria 484 485] in persona medici quod tussi dare 
bubere et quantum imperaui date. Et sane pro Seneca fortasse magis 
haec lectio, ut ad ipsum medicum referatur uolentem et amicum, 
quae pars prima in beneficio. 


Madvig has shewn that the later editors of Seneca, notably — 
Fickert and Haase, have often deserted Erasmus, Muretus, 
Lipsius, Gronovius, to our loss, choosing pro frugibus glandes. 
Gertz in his edition of the de ben. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1876) 
does not even mention the reading amicus...umperator, though 
he had the note of Lipsius before him. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR, 


12—2 


CLEM. AL. strom. 1v § 62 p. 592 Potter. 


CoBET, in his admirable criticisms on Clement, leaves the 
emendation of this passage as a problem. Dindorf also notes 
on oixovpodver ‘requiritur aliud verbum.’ 


Cobet (AOTIOZ EPMH®2 Leyden 1866 1 513—4) states 
the case with his usual clearness: 


Mynpovevov 6 Krnpns cer. 592 yuvaccav tivev aitives 
Aa 9 A 
Tav avdpav ovdéev irrov Epepoy Tovs Tovous Kal éxap- 
a U 10 ~ a” a e a ION wv 
Tépovy ypader TAO “8n your at yuvaixes ovdéy EXaT- 
Tov TaY appevwv Kal oiKovpodat Kal Onpevovar Kat 
Tas Tolpvas puAaTTOVGL. ... 
“EodaAtat trepipavas To oikovpovar Kataréye yap 
e ’ \ A 3 a v ef © 
o KAnuns Ta tov avdpev éepya adirep ai Kapteptxal 
Exelvas yuvaixes ovdév EXaTTOY TOY appEevwy ErrEeTEeAOv), 
olov émit Onpav é€tévar Kai Tév Trotimviwy émiotateiv’ 
70 8¢ oikoupely, el Tt Kal GAXO, yuvatKeiov Kai TraVvToOSs 
amnvNaypéevov movov. IloAAad bé patnv Entnaas To év 
t@ OIKOTPOTCI xexpuppévov trarnbés epevvay rat 
aviyvevey adroLg Taplnw. 


In a note on the word oixovopotow (ibid. 516—7) Cobet 
adds a caution: 


” W > ; a >? 9 , eC on Yow 
Iows dy Tis Eixagere TOUT axovaas evpnabat TO dvw 
oer. 514 Entovpevor, cat ev t@ OIKOTPOTCI «xe- 
pupa ro olxovopodvat. “Epol dé ov mavu tt dpéonet 
TO “Kata THY ayopav oixovopetv.” Bpayxv dé Te Bédr- 

Mv ce A 4 A 9 A 9 a 9 ‘Oo be 
Tiov iows “Ta KaTa THY ayopay oiKovomely. 
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KaAnuns dvtl tod olixovopetv avopacé te TaY émtt- 
jTovatépwv Kat ev ols edet cwpatos iayvos Kal pwouns. 


Remembering that Musonius was a favorite author with 
Clement, I turned to his two excellent pieces, ‘whether daugh- 
ters should have the same education as sons, and ‘whether 
women also should study philosophy.’ They are preserved in 
the Florentine ms. of John of Damascus, have been printed by 
Wyttenbach, and may also be found in the appendix to Stob. 
flor. in Gaisford’s and Meineke’s editions. 

Immediately after the lines cited from Clement follows a 
hexameter verse, and then these words: @sAocodnTréov ovv 
kal tais yuvarkly eudepas trois avdpacr.. These are the very 
words of the lemma in the second essay of Musonius above 
cited : 

excerpta e cod. ms. Florentino parallelorum sacrorum 
Ioannis Damascent, pt. 2 n. 126 (Meineke’s Stobaeus 
Iv 220 21) Movowviou ex Tov ort Kai yuvatki pidro- 
copntéov. 


The opening words are: 


évrel & érvOero Tis avtod et Kal yuvarki drrocogn- 

, a wv U e 4 
Téov, ovTa Tas NpEaTO SiddoKew ws Prirocodyréov 
auTais. : 


The following passages suggest the emendation ATToup- | 
Tovar for Ol Koupotce. 


ibid. p. 222 14—28 kai pv nal dvdpeorépay elvas 
jMpoonkes yuvaika THS atrawdevTOU THY TeTradeupméevny 
\ \ 4 a bd 4 é e / , 
Kat thy hirscogov THs idtwridos' ws pte Oavarov 
Poo pnre SKvp TH TpPOs Tovoy Vrropeival TL atoypov, 
de ¢€ a 5 \ é ? A vA Ch 6 \ a 
pndé viromrmEay pndevi Ste evyevns 7 OTe SuvaTos 7 
¢ t a \ A re , . ce ‘ 
OTL TWAOVGLOS | Kal vn Alia OTL TYpavVOS VIrapyeL yap 
GUTH pewereTnKevar péya dpoveiv, cai tov pev Oavarov 
ce oa \ t \ \ \ 2 ro. oe , 
nyetaOar pn KaKxov, THY 5€ Conv pn ayabcyv’ wcavtas 
d¢ cal tov pév trovov un éextpérecOat, thy Sé atoviay 
N , 9 e ¢ > \ \ a 
pn Stoxey €& aravtos. S0ev eixds elvat THY yuvaixa 


, e 
TAUTNY Kal aVTOUPYLKNY Kat KaKoTraboy, olay a peév 
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dy Téexn Tpéhew pact@ T@ éavtns, TO bé avdpl var7- 
perety yepot Tals éauTis, & bé SovAcKa vouitover Evtot, 
TavTa aoKves Trovety. p. 223 13—22 mpd mavtos 6é 
cKoTreiv Tov AOYOV Yp1, @ ExecOat Tas didocomovcas 
attodpev, ef Svvatas Opaceias Toveiy 6 Tv aida pé- 
yistov atohalvav ayadov, ef nv itapwtepov ebiver 
6 KatacToAny TrelaTHy Udyyoupevos, ei pun SidacKer 
cwppoveiv 6 Kakdv aTrodeKvs ExyaTov THY akoNaciay, 
el 1) TpoTperret olKovomety O TaptaTtas apeTyy elvat 
THY OlKOVomLKTY, Kal oTepyetu O€ Kal avTOUpyeiY [oO 
Tév diiocopwv AOyos| Tapaxanei [? -dv] THY yuvatkca. 
ef, id. ibid. LXx 14 (11 33 4—6) adda ocomata pev 
Tpos yapov aroypwvra Ta vy Kal THY idéay pera 
Kai avUToUpyely ixava. 

cf. Hierokles é« tod Ocxovouixod (ibid, LXXxv 21, 
vol, 111 150 21—23) Sedpo pévros Tod Aoyou ryevomevos 
ovK av oKvijcai pot Sox Kal THs aUTOVpYyias Tot- 
cacbai tTiva pynpnv. (p. 151 21—152 1) émrmerpioar 
dé tu xal tiv yuvaixa mpérov, @oTe fy) THY Tadacias 
Kowoveiv povorv Tals Oeparralvats, adXa Kai TOV AA\AwY 
épyov tav éwavdpotépav. Kal yap ottotrovias dya- 
cfat Kata thy édevOépav elvai. wor Soxe? nai Udwp 
avipnoat kal wip avaxadcat kal Krivny KatTacTpecat 
Kal wav TO TovTOL eorxds. ToAv &' ay avdpl daivorto 
KaANwv TO ye éEauTis, Kal padiaTa veavis ovca Kal 
pndera@ TeTpupern xvodoplars, et Kat TpUYNS ayTédewv 
auToupyovca cuppeTacyot Kal TUAAOYHS EAaar, Et 
6é tapelKot, Kal oTropov Kal apocews Kal Tapadocews 
epyanelov Tois ckaTTovew f puTEevovat. 

Lucian dial. marin. 6 1 6 Aavaos 6 exAnpaywryet Tas 
Ouyatépas Kal avroupyeiv bi0aoKet Kal Téewret Vowp 
Te apvocomevas Kai mpos Ta adAa@ Tatdever adKVOUS 
elvat avras. 

Io. Chrysost. homil. ‘laus Maximi et quales ducendae 
sint uxores’ c. 9 (III 226" 227*) petra yap Tis apeTns 
THs ev TH Yuyh Kal Ta cwpata tais mapOevors TO 
Tadaiov wokAns pereltye THS eveElas. ov yap ovTwS 
autas eTpedhov al wytéepes, kabarep Tas viv, Baravelots 
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TWuKvos, pupwY aroldais, eritpiupace oKaypadias, 
paraxois imation, érépois pupiows SiapOeipoveas tpo- 
mows Kat Tod SéovTos padaxwtépas Totovaat, GAN eis 
dtacay avtas wyayov éxeivat okdAnpaywyiav. Ss. 
ToUTO avTais Kal Tov owpatos 7 wpa odhodpa Hv 
+) On \ 4 of t 9 9 > ] 9 
evav0ns Kat yvnola, ate gduotkn Tis ovaa, aAX ov 
yetpoTrointos ovTe émiterndeuméevn. 81a TovTo Kal 
€ , 9 , A f 9 nA 9 4 
Uyeias amréXavoy Kabapas Kal KadXos avtois apinyavov 
84 9 be bd 9 , A é bd \ 
nv, ovdemtas appwortlas évoyAovons TO capaTt, AGAAG 
qmaons Braxeias éxBeBrAnuévns. of yap ovat Kal ai 
TanaiTwpiat Kab TO ev atraciw avToupyeiv Braxkelay 
\ 9 a A b ‘4 de \ e / \ 
fev atrnvauve tTraucav, evpwoTiav Kal VYELaY pmEeTa 
A “A lod 9 7] 
TOAANHS Tapetye THS aohanrelas. 


We need not search further for proof that avroupyos and its 
kindred were familiar to moralists, recommending bodily labour 
to the fair sex. Aelian (n.a. V 11 pr.) uses the verb to indicate 
the active outdoor operations of the workers among bees as con- 
trasted with the home life of their queen (or as the ancients say, 


king) : 


9 \ , e a 9 , e , 
autos b¢ 0 BactXeus, atroxpn ot TovTwY TeppovTixévat 
[i.e. to give his orders] nai vopoereivy dca mpoeirov 
KaTa Tos peyaArous apyovtTas, ods of Pircoodor gr- 
Aovoty ovouatew TodtTLKOUS TE Kai BactrLKovs Tors 

2 7. Lo € ’ \ a ’ a 
autos’ Ta b€ dAXa novyaver Kal Tov avToupyeiv 
ugetras. 


Evidently avroupyety may well be opposed to oixovpeiv. I 
proceed to shew that avroupyia is a school of health, from which 
graduate heroes and demigods. 


[Teles] in Stob. flor. xc 31 (1 187 27—32, speak- 
ing of wealth) efra to o@pa Avpaiveras Tais Tpupais’ 
e0iter pev eis WANGMOVAaS ato TaY apopyav Kal TeEl- 
oTas vorous cuAreyes’ THY 68 avToupyiav avOpeTav 
adbatpetrat, TO TavTwY UyleLVOTaTOY’ Yyupvacloy yap 
EOTLY OUY Oplopévov, WS TAXALOTPA Kal KUYNYETIA. 

CaTO THE ELDER. Plut. Cato maior 1§6 rnv d€ Tod 
owpatos ety avtoupyia Kat S:aitn swdpovr Kal 
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oTpateiais amr apyns ovvTpodou yeyovoros wavy y¥pn- 
oTixny elye Kal Tpis ioyvy Kal pos vyelav duadds 
cuvectacay, cf.3§2. Aristidis cum Catone compar. 
1 § 4 of the Curi and Fabricii, az’ dpdrpouv xai 
cxahelou révntas Kal avTovpyovs avaBalvovtas émt 
To Bnpa. 

Marius. Plut. Mar. 3 § 1 yevoyevos 52 yovéwy tavtra- 
macw ado~wv, avtoupyay dé kai mevntov. 13§1 &v 
dé 7H otpatela THY SUvapw Sverrovet Kal’ oddv eFacKkav 
Spopots Te TavtodaTois Kai waxpais ddoropiats, EavT@ 
dé ayJogopeiy avayxalwy cal avroupyety Ta pcs 
TH diavtav, @aTe Kal peTa TadTa ToUs hidoTrOvoUS Kal 
cloTh meT evKOAlas Ta TWpocTavcopmeva TrotobyTas 
npiovous Mapiavovs xandeio bar. 

HercuLes. DChrys. or. 1 (164 R=114 4—7 Din- 
dorf) ore 6€ avtoupyos nv Kai TH Wvyn mpobvpos Kai 
To capa ixavos Kal wavT@y padiota émdvet, povov 
auroy épacav Badivew cal mpatrew aravra boa Bov- 
Aorro. id, or, 60 (11 311 R=11 192 30—193 4D) xai 


TovTo 62) qv oO heyopevos THs Aniaveipas yiTwv, ov 
évédv 6 “Hpaxajs. aya bé TH oToAG Kal THY AAAnY 
diavtay eroinoev avTov petaBaneir, wi Te oTPaLAT@V 
kabevSovta Kai jx) Ovpavrodyvta Ta Toda, WorrEp 
eiw@Oes mpotepov, pndé avTovpyobrta pndée tpopy 
Omoia ypwpevov, ara ait@ TE exTrETTOVNMEV@ Kal OYrw 
Kal oly ide? Kal boa by TovTOLS Emopmera EoD, 


But Clement himself (paedag. 1 § 67 pr. 297 fin.) affords 
the most convincing evidence: 

» Sé avtoupyla tats yuvarEiv pahiora To yvnotop 
emidépet KadXoS yyunvalovea Ta coOpaTa avTa@y Kai 
aodas avtas 6 altav Kocpotea, ov Tov Um dd\dov 
meTovnpevoy Tporhépovea Kiapov axkocpoy Kal ayve- 
AeVMepav Kai EtalpiKor, addAa TOV ExaoTHS Tadpovos 
yuvateds Oia TOY Yetpay avTHs, oToTe yen to. wakioTa, 
apxovpevov xai éEupawopevor’ ov yap tote KaOnKet && 
aryopas wvnrois, AANA Tots oiKoupLKots Tots LdloLs Epryous 
Koopoupevas haiverOat Tas Kata Hedy ToAtTevoméevas. 
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ibid. § 49 p. 283 pr. érs 5¢ avroupytxws mpoxomivery 
xp) x TOD Tapmteiou Tas yuvaixas ov SeopeOa Kal TO 
PUA TpoceNOeiy ovVK aioypoy auTas’. 


1 Since the above left my hands, I 
have noted other examples: paedag. 
111 § 27 pr. p. 268 rap olkerwy rny ro- 
Aucrnpocvvnv dvercdirréov. get-yovres yap 
avroupylav xal adrodtaxovlay éxt rovs 
Oeparevovras Karagpevyovow, syorowy 
kal rpareforowy xal rwv évréxvus els 
polpas karareyvovrwv 7a Kpéa Tov woNdy 
cuvwvovpevor SxAov. ibid. § 35 p. 274 f. 
woAnou 5¢ aia ov AlOos, obx dpyupos, ovK 
écOhs, o8 KaANOS Twparos, GAN % dper?, 
6 éore ASyos Sia Too watdaywyod mapadi- 
Somevos els doxnow, Aoyos ovTos 6 THY 
Tpuphy éLouvipevos, Thy 5¢ abrovpylay 
didxovoy mwapaxaduv Kal rhv edré\ecay 
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etupyaw T7s cwppoovvns Thy eyyovov. 
ibid. § 41 p. 278 Grws pev oby cupBiw- 
Téov dvipl Thy yuvaixa kal repli avroup- 
ylas wai olkouvplas xal olkerav xp%- 
EWS, . 220 ev TH yapuxp dréktmev Ao-yvy, 
cf. Numen. in Eus, p. e. xiv 7 81 p. 
734° (of Lakydes) dAX\a roaira ézolec 
wavra O avrovpylas. Herodian vii 
2 § 8 yeydvacr 5¢ cal érepac cvpBodral, év 
als ws avroupyés re kal avroxep Ths 
paxns aporevwy Te WavTaxov éewyveiro. 
[Mr Bensly reminds me that in Tit. 
2 5 the leading mss. read olxoupyois 
for olxovpov’s, and both mss. of Clem. 
Rom. 1 fin. olxoupyeiv. ] 


DIERECTUS. 


PRoFEssorn ARTHUR PALMER’s careful discussion of this word 
in the last number of the Journal of Philology calls for some 
reply on my part. 

My belief, expressed some time ago in this Journal and more 
recently in the Academy (May 18, 1885) is that dierectus is a 
vow nihil, and represents, as the case may be, either directus or 
derectus. Thus « directum would mean ‘Go and be crucified ’, 
i derectum ‘Go downwards, go to hell’, The difficulty which I 
feel with regard to dierectus (whether scanned di- or di-) is 
that, so far as I know, there is no analogy for such a form in 
Latin. The adverb dis before a vowel becomes dir- (dur-imo, 
dir-ibeo): before a semivowel, liquid, sibilant, or spirant, it 
may become di- (dis-moveo di-moveo, dis-rumpo di-runipo, dis- 
rectus di-rectus, di-( f) fringo, di-vello, di-scribo, &c.). Professor 
Palmer, scanning di-é-rectus, supposes ‘that the word is from dis 
and erigo, the di lengthened to compensate for the loss of s or ¢ 
into which s would have passed without compensation had there 
not been another r in the word.’ On this analogy one would 
have expected per-erro to become pe-erro. The suggestion is 
ingenious enough: but can it be supported by any known 
process of Latin phonetics ? 

Holding the existence of dierectus, as a Latin word, im- 
possible, though I can imagine that it might possibly represent 
some bastard issue of dcappyryvups, I am bound to attempt some 
explanation of a form which often appears in the manuscripts 
of Plautus, and once in those of Paulus and Nonius. 

I admit at once that in saying ‘in several passages the 
word dierectus is supported by respectable Ms. authority, I 
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understated Mr Palmer’s case. I should have said “in many 
passages.” But is the manuscript evidence, as Mr Palmer puts 
it, ‘simply overwhelming’? Taking his list of passages, it 


a 

seems that in Menaechm. 432 B gives derectum: in Poen. 160 
d rectus: in Trin. 457 A has dvierecte, the rest derecte. In 
Curc. 240 I would certainly read lien disruptust (or diruptus), 
as giving better sense and keeping nearer to the Mss. than 
Camerarius’ dierectus. We know too little about Plautus’s 
scansion of lien to build much upon that. The manuscript 
evidence, taking it all in all, seems to me to point to a very 
early corruption of dewrectus or derectus into dierectus: a cor- 
ruption probably confirmed by a conceit of some scholar of the 
Augustan age or older, who thought that dierectus had some- 
thing to do with dies. Paulus p. 69 (Miiller) says Dierectum 
dicebant per antiphrasin, volentes significare malum diem. 
Dirigere apud Plautum invenitur pro discidere. These words 
are probably a miserable fragment of a note of Verrius in which . 
dierectus and dirigere were discussed in connection. The 
scholars of the Augustan age were liable to mistakes, even in 
matters of orthography, as may be seen in the case of incoho, 
which some wished to spell inchoo as if from Chaos (Paulus 
p- 107). 

Professor Palmer says ‘the existence of two forms so nearly 
allied in sense and form’ (as directus and derectus) ‘and so far 
apart in derivation, is most improbable. Why more im- 
probable than the existence of the two forms diluo and deluo, 
diruo and deruo, diripio and deripio, discribo and describo, . 
dispicio and despicio, and fifty others? Agroecius p. 115 Keil 
says derectum in rectum vadens, directum in latera rectum. 
Derigo is common enough, and indeed was not so long ago 
supposed to be the only form in existence: as for di- or disrego, 
Hildebrand’s Paris glossary gives disrectum divsum, and the 
ancient Bodleian glossary (meaning, I suppose, the same thing) 
disreptt separati, disreptum divisum. I had thought that 
scholars were now fairly agreed as to the existence of two 
words derigo and dirigo, derigo = to direct downwards or in a 
straight line, dirigo =to stretch in two directions. No doubt 
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manuscripts, even good ones, and glossaries get confused in the 
spelling of these words, as in all cases affecting e and 7: but 
the distinction of Agroecius has fair support on the whole, and 
1s, I believe, acted upon by Halm in his Tacitus and Quintilian. 
Derigere se in locum seems to have meant ‘ to get down into a 
place.” In the passage of Apuleius there is no doubt about the 
word, the manuscript, if Eyssenhardt may be trusted, giving 
derige. 

Derectarius, not directarius, is the form twice attested by 
the Florentine Ms. of the Digest: Dig. 4711 7 gui derectarit 
appellantur, hoc est, qui in aliena cenacula se dirigunt (read de-) 
Furandi animo: 47 18 1 2 simili modo et saccularit et derectarit 
erunt puniendi, item effractores: add Paulus Sent. 5 48 ab his 
qui vulgo derectarii appellantur, in quos extra ordinem ani- 
madvertitur, With regard to the two Latin-Greek glosses of 
‘Philoxenus, made up into one by Labbé and so quoted by 
Mr Palmer, I hold to the reading waraparos. The derectarius 
or person who ‘lets himself down’ or ‘sneaks’ into another 
person’s house is distinguished in the Digest from the violent 
burglar or effractor, 

Coming to the passages in which dierectus is used, I would 
observe first that the words of Varro’ quoted twice by Nonius 
(pp. 49, 122) prove nothing. For all we know they may be prose: 
or, if metrical, may form, not an iambic, but a trochaic tetra- 
meter of which the last two syllables are lost. Then in Plautus 
Trin, 457 dierectus must be trisyllabic, and so almost certainly 
in Capt. 630; so it may be in Mercator 756, Cas, 1 1 15, and 
Most. 8, for it seems to me very likely and natural that. in such 
a combination as abi rus abi, abi, a compound word, may have 
been accented first on the first syllable and last on the last, and 
scanned first as a pyrrhic and then as an iambus. In other 
passages I admit that the scanning diérectus is possible: but 
the previous question to my mind is, is the word possible ? 


H, NETTLESHIP, 


1 Apage in dierectum a domo nostra istam insanitatem. 





THE STUDY OF LATIN GRAMMAR AMONG THE 
ROMANS IN THE FIRST CENTURY A.D. 


THE history of Latin Grammar in antiquity demands a new 
chapter in the record of Latin literature. The seven volumes of 
Keil’s edition of the Grammatic: Latint appear to contain a 
large number of independent grammatical treatises, which bear 
different names, and are often quoted as the works of independ- 
ent authors. A nearer study of them soon reveals the fact 
that they consist, in large part, of matter nearly or quite 
identical; that the same rules, lists, and instances served as the 
stock in trade of a great number of different professors at 
various times and in distant places: and that the whole mass 
might probably be so sifted as to reduce the bulk of original 
work to a comparatively small amount, and enable us to refer it 
to the authorship of probably less than a dozen scholars, none of 
them later than the age of the Antonines. 

The work of analysis will certainly be tedious beyond ex- 
pression, but it will be worth going through, and indeed must 
be gone through before the history of Latin literature is complete. 
I can personally claim to have done no more than attempt an 
account of the labours of Verrius Flaccus, and make a beginning 
in the way of investigating the sources of Gellius’s Noctes 
Atticae and the De Compendiosa Doctrina of Nonius. The 
present essay will be devoted to an extension of these enquiries. 
It may fairly be said of this troublesome piece of research, as 
Quintilian says of grammar in general, plus habet operis quam 
ostentattonis. As far as I know, there is no continuous work in 
which the subject is dealt with with anything like thorough- 
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ness. Much has been done towards the investigation of 
particular points by several scholars in Germany, as by 
Schottmiiller in his monograph De C. Plinii libris grammaticis, 
by Morawski's Quaestiones Quintilianeae, by the same author's 
analysis of the first part of Charisius’s Ars Grammatica, by 
Neumann’s essay De Plinii Dubii Sermonis Libris Charisti et 
Prisciani fontibus, and by Schlitte De Plinit Secundi Studiis 
Grammaticis. These treatises, none of which exceed the length 
of an ordinary dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
are, with some German reviews upon them, the only aids which 
I have been able to procure’. 

It will perhaps be convenient that I should divide my 
subject into two parts; giving, in the first place, a short account 
of the scholars who wrote upon grammar during this period, 
with a sketch of their works, and in the second place endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the contents of these works, and mark the 
progress of the science, if any, recorded in them. 

It would be impossible to gain anything like an intelligent 
idea of the progress of grammatical study in the first century 
without taking notice of the labours of Marcus Terentius Varro, 
on which, to a large extent, though perhaps not to so large an 
extent as has sometimes been supposed, the work of succeeding 
scholars was based. 

Varro, then, composed neither a regular Ars Gram- 
matica, nor a lexicon, But he treated grammatica as one of the 
nine disciplinae, or stages of the ordinary educational curricu- 
lum, translating the word ypaypatixn by ltteratura, a term 
fairly equivalent to our word piilology when used in the wider 
sense. Of litteratura or ypappatixn Varro took the broader 
view which was the inheritance of the Alexandrian tradition, 
He defined it as consisting of four parts, reading, interpretation, 
correction, and criticism: lectio, enarratio, emendatio, iudicium. 
His book is known to have included also a treatment (a) of the 
alphabet, (b) of parts of speech, of which he recognized four, (c) 
of pronouns, (d) of local adverbs or prepositions, And it can 

1 Dr Beck has kindly presented the were sent to press, A short notice of 


writer with his Quaestiones Novae de Dr Beck's views will be found at the 
M, Valerio Probo since these sheets end of this essay. 
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hardly be doubted that he must also have handled the subject 
of nouns and verbs. 

Besides the Disciplinae, which was more or less an educa- 
tional handbook, Varro was the author of several fuller and 
more valuable treatises. 

(1) The De Inngua Latina, in twenty-five books, only a few 
of which remain. This was a comprehensive work on the Latin 
language, including discussions on etymology, gender, case- 
formation, comparison of adjectives, conjugation of verbs, and 
the collocation of words in forming sentences, 

(2) De Sermone Latino. Inngua means language, sermo 
language in a connected form: in other words, lingua is lan- 
puage, sermo is usage. The treatise of Varro consisted of five 
books, which discussed orthography, accent, quantity, metre, and 
the various styles of prose composition. 

(3) De Antiquitate Intterarum; probably one of his 
earliest works, treating of the origin and history of the Latin 
alphabet. 

(4) De Origine. Innguae Latinae ; probably a discussion 
of the connection between the Greek and Latin languages. 

(5) De Similitudine Verborum. Of this only a single frag- 
ment remains, and the same must be said of 

(6) De Utilitate Sermonis. 

Two other important works belonging to the last years of 
the republic must be mentioned, the Commentarn Grammatici 
of Nigidius Figulus, and the De Analogia of Julius Caesar. The 
first was a work in some thirty books, which according to 
Gellius, who has preserved some fragments of it, was prevented 
by its style from becoming popular, or even as widely known as 
the writings of Varro. Julius Caesar's treatise De Analogia 
consisted of two books, the first of which dealt with the alpha- 
bet’ and with words’: the second with irregularities of inflec- 
tion in nouns and verbs. 

We have now arrived at the Augustan age. The first work 
which meets us here is the lexicon (De Verborum Significatu) 
of Verrius Flaccus, a contemporary of Livy. Of this work and 


1 Pompeius p. 27 P. 2 Gellius 1. 10. 
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its author I have already given an account in my Lectures and 
Essays. Verrius also wrote a work De Orthographia, of which 
I shall have occasion to speak further on. 

Of M. Pomponius Marcellus, a scholar of the age of Tiberius, 
I believe that nothing is known but what Suetonius tells us in 
the twenty-second chapter of his De Grammaticis*’. Originally 
a boxer, and one must presume a slave, he for some reason 
or other turned his attention to scholarship, and became a very 
severe critic of the Latin of his contemporaries. He informed 
Tiberius that though he could confer the franchise upon human 
beings, to confer it upon words was out of his power. We must 
suppose from the account given us by Suetonius—and this I 
believe is all we have—that he made his livelihood by prac- 
tice at the bar and teaching grammar: that he wrote anything 
there is no evidence. 

I come next to a figure notable for a time in Roman society 
and ever afterwards in the history of Latin Grammar, that of 
Remmius Palaemon of Vicenza*. This vain, arrogant, talented, 
luxurious and immoral man was born, it is probable, during the 
last years of Augustus’s reign. He was originally a slave, by 
trade a weaver, and learned the rudiments of literature while 
accompanying his master’s son to and from school. Haying 
obtained his freedom, he took to teaching grammar at Rome. 
Although there was no vice with which he was not commonly 
charged, although both Tiberius and Claudius openly stated 
that he was the last man to whom the education of youth ought 
to be committed, his long memory, his readiness as a speaker, 
and his power of extemporizing verses, enabled him to distance 


1 M. Pomponius Marcellus, sermonis 
Latini exactor molestissimus, in advoc- 
atione quadam (nam interdum et causas 
agebat) soloecismum ab adversario fac- 
tum usque adeo arguere perseveravit, 
quoad Cassius Severus, interpellatis 
iudicibus, dilationem petiit, ut litigator 
suus alium grammaticum adhiberet: 
‘quando non putat is cum adversario 
de ture aibi, sed de soloecismo contra- 
versiam futuram.’ Hie idem, cum er 


oratione Tiberium reprehendisset, adjir- 
mante <Ateio Capitone, et esse illud 
Latinum, et si non esset Juturum certe 
iam inde, ‘Mentitur,’ inqguit, * Capito ; 
tu enim, Caesar, civitatem dare potes 
hominilus, verbo non potes.’ Pugilem 
olim fuisse Asinius Gallus hoe in ewm 
epigrammate ostendit: ‘Qui caput ad 
laeram didicit, glossemata nobis Prae- 
cipit: os nullum, vel potius pugilia,” 

* Suetonius De Grammaticis 28, 
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all his competitors. Nor was his school his only source of 
emolument, though it brought him in £4000 a year. He made 
a considerable profit from clothes-shops, and succeeded to a 
marvel in the cultivation of the vine, 

Palaemon’s Ars Grammatica, or handbook of grammar, seems 
to have been the first exclusively scholastic treatise on Latin 
Grammar. For the section on Grammatica in Varro's Disci- 
plinae was, in all probability, no more a school-book than 
Freund's Triennium Philologicum, or Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch 
der Classischen Philologie. Varro and Verrius Flaccus had 
taken the trouble to collect stores of material; our able ped- 
agogue knew how to turn their labours to his own profit. Nor 
was he in the least grateful to the scholar who was no doubt 
indirectly responsible for much of his success. Terentius Varro 
he called a pig, and boasted that letters had been born and 
would die with himself. 

The Ars of Palaemon, which gained its author considerable 
celebrity in his day, contained, as we learn from Juyenal, rules 
for correct speaking, instances from ancient poets, and chapters 
on barbarism and solecism*. When it was published is not 
known, but for a reason which I will mention below I think 
it probable that the date fell between 67 and 77 A.D. 

I now proceed to mention the eight books of Pliny the elder 
entitled Dubit Sermonis, an expression which may be para- 
phrased On Irregularities in Formation, This work was written 
in the last years of Nero’s reign, when, as the younger Pliny 
puts it*®, the atmosphere of despotism made it dangerous to 
pursue any free or manly branch of study. It had been 
published for ten years when Pliny, in 77 A.D., was writing 
the Preface to his Natural History®; and it had excited 
some opposition among the philosophers of all the principal 
sects. 

The Ars Grammatica attributed to Pliny by Priscian and 
Gregory of Tours is, it can hardly be doubted after all the 


1 Juvenal 6, 452 Odi Hane ego, quae amicae Verba: soloecismum liceat fe- 
repetit volvitgue Palaemonis artem,  cisse marito. 
Servata semper lege et ratione loquendi, 2 Epist. 3, 8. 5, 
Nee curanda viris opicae castigat 4H. ON, Praef, § 28. 
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labour expended on the point by recent scholars, the same work 
as the Dubii Sermonis. 

I must finally mention the man who was probably the best 
scholar of the century, M. Valerius Probus of Berytus in Syria. 
This remarkable man took up the study of scholarship, if we 
may believe Suetonius, only after failing to succeed in the 
military profession. The study of the ancient authors—and 
such was the self-confidence of the Augustan writers and their 
immediate successors that Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus, and 
Varro were reckoned and perhaps half-despised as ancients long 
before the century had run its course,—soon began to languish 
at Rome. But these writers maintained their reputation out of 
Italy, and the curiosity of Probus was awakened by reading 
some of them with a provincial Jecturer. The study of these 
authors inspired him to go on to others, and regardless of the 
fact that the pains he was spending were likely to gain him 
nothing but discredit, he determined to devote his life to the 
emendation, punctuation, and explanation of ancient texts, He 
appears to have paid especial attention to Terence, Lucretius, 
Vergil and Horace’. He published but little of importance 
during his lifetime, but left a considerable posthumous work in 
the shape of a Silva Observationwm Sermonis Antiqut, or miscel- 
laneous collection of ancient usage; and also a book De inaequa- 
litate consuetudinis. He was alive in 88 A.D., but his merits had 
been recognized at Rome some thirty years before’. 

So much upon the external history of grammatical study 
during this period. We have now to enter upon the more 
difficult and interesting part of our task, and endeavour to 
ascertain approximately what were the contents and character 
of the various works just mentioned. 

Much of the treatise of Verrius Flaccus De Orthographia can 
be recovered from the books De Orthographia of Terentius 
Seaurus and Velius Longus, and from the seventh, with part of 
the fourth, chapters of Quintilian’s first book, This statement 


' Suetonius De Viris Tllustribus, chus. 
p. 188 (Reifferscheid): Probus, qui illas * Conington's Virgil, vol. 1. 4th edi- 
(notas) in Vergilio et Horatio et Lucre- tion, p. Ixiv. 
tio apposuit, ut in Homero Aristar- 
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I am, of course, bound to make good; and must ask for the 
patient attention of the reader while I develop a somewhat 
tedious argument. 

The treatises of Terentius Scaurus and Velius Longus on 
orthography are so generally similar that they may almost 
certainly be referred to a common authority. Now we have 
already seen that Varro had a disquisition on orthography in his 
De Sermone Latino. But, so far as we can infer from the 
remaining fragments of this work, Varro treated the subject 
incidentally only, as a branch of Latin usage. He does not 
seem to have written any special work on correct spelling. Nor, 
again, is it at all likely that Scaurus and Longus had direct 
recourse to this section of the De Sermone Latino, They often, 
indeed, mention Varro, but as an authority of whom they are 
independent, and from whom they are quite ready to differ, 
And their range of quotations includes Vergil, which Varro, who 
died in 27 B.c., could hardly have done, 

It is next to be observed that the authority followed by 
Scaurus and Longus must have been more ancient than 
Quintilian. For it is impossible to read the fourth and the 
seventh chapters of Quintilian’s first book side by side with 
Longus and Scaurus De Orthographia without noticing the 
remarkable correspondences between them. Let me exhibit 
these in detail, by printing Quintilian in the text, and the 
parallel passages from Longus, Scaurus and Paulus in the 
notes ; 


Quintil, 1. 4. 

§§ 7,8. Desintne aliquae nobis necessariae litterae, non cum 
Graeca scribimus (tum enim ab iis duas mutuamur) sed proprie 
in Latinis, ut in his ‘servus’ et ‘vulgus’ aeolicum digamma' 
desideratur, et medius est quidam ‘u’ et ‘x’ litterae sonus: non 
enim sic ‘optimum’ dicimus ut ‘opimum?.’ 


1 Scaurus p. 12 K, quia antiqui per * Longus 49 ut iam in ambigquitatem 
‘uo" scripserint...ignorantes eam prae- cadat, utrum per i quaedam debeant 
positam vocali consonantis vice fungi dici an per u, ut est optumus maxcumus. 
et poni pro ea littera quae sit Ff: so In quibus adnotandum antiquum ser- 
Longus 58. monem plenioris soni fuisse, et, ut ait 


13—2 
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§ 9. An rursus aliae redundent (praeter illam notam adspi- 
rationis, quae si necessaria est etiam contrariam sibi poscit), ut k, 
quae et ipsa quorundam nominum nota est, et q, cuius sumilis 
effectu specieque, nist quod paulum a nostris obliquatur, coppa 
apud Graecos nunc tantum in numero manet', et nostrarum 
ultima, qua tam carere potuimus, quam psi non quaerimus’. 

§ 10. At quae ut vocales iunguntur aut unam longam 
faciunt, ut veteres scripserunt, qui geminatione earum velut apice 
utebantur’, aut duas, nisi quis putat etiam ex tribus vocalibus 
syllubam fieri, si non aliquae officio consonantium fungantur. 

$11. Littera a sibi insidit: ‘coniicit’ enim est ab illo ‘iacit, 
et u, quomodo nune scribitur ‘vulgus’ et ‘servus. Sciat etiam 
Ciceroni placuisse ‘aito Matiamque’ geminata i scribere; quod 
si est, etiam iungetur ut consonans*. 

$12. Quare discat puer, quid in litteris proprium, quid 
commune, quae cum quibus cognatio: nec miretur cur ex 
‘scamno’ fiat ‘seabillum, aut a pinno, quod est acutum, securis 
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utrimque habens aciem ‘bipennis®.’ 


§ 13. 


Cicero, rusticanum, atque illis fere 
placuisse per u talia seribere et enun- 
tiare, Erravere autem grammatici, qui 
putaverunt superlativa per u enuntiari. 
Ut enim concedamus illis in optimo, in 
maximo, in pulcherrimo, in iustissimo, 
quid facient in his nominibus in quibus 
aeque manet quaestio superlatione sub- 
lata, manubiae an manibiae, libido an 
lubido? See ib. 67. 

1 Scaurus 14 foll, K qguidam super- 
vacuam esse litteram iudicaverunt, quo- 
niam vice illius fungi satis C posset...., 
Q littera aeque retenta est propter notas 
...Unde et Graeci coppa, quod pra hae 
ponebant, omiserunt, postquam usu quo- 
que, quod augilio ¢ius litterae nen 
indigebant, supervacuum visum est: 
comp. Longus 53. 

Ib. 23 Primum illud respondemus, H 
esse litteram, @e. Comp. Longus 52, 
53, who concludes on the whole that j; 
is a letter, This was denied by Varro: 


Ut Valesii Fusii in Valerios Furiosque venerunt, 


Bee Prisc. 1. p. 12, 13. 

* Longus 50 Z lingua Latina non 
aqgnoscit, 

* Scaurus 18 Accius geminatis voca- 
libus seribi natura longas syllabas voluit, 
cum aliogui adiecto vel sublato apice 
longitudinis et brevitatis nota posset 
ostendi, Comp. Longus 55, 

4 Longus 54 Cicero videtur auditu 
emensus scriptionem, qui et Atiacem et 
Maiiam per duo i scribenda existima- 
vil; quidam unum esse animadvertunt 
.. Inde creseit ista geminatio, et incipit 
per tria i seribi coiiicit, ut prima syllaba 
sit coi, sequentes duo iicit, 

Ib. 58 Cum per o (volgus et servos) 
seriberent, per uw tamen enuntiabant, 
Comp. Scaurus 12. 

5 Scaurus 14 Beum p et m consentit, 
quoniam origo eorum non sine labore 
coniuncto ore respondet...Et alii seamil- 
lum, alii seabillum dicunt. 
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wta arbos labos vapos etiam et clamos ac lases et asae 


fuerunt’. 


§ 14. Atque haec ipsa s. hittera ab his nominibus in qui- 
busdam ipsa alter. successit: nam ‘mertare’ atque ‘pultare’ 


dicebant’: 


quin ‘ fordeum fuedosque’ pro aspiratione f ut simili littera 


utentes® : 


§ 15. Sed b quoque in locum aliarum dedimus aliquando, 


unde ‘Burrum’ et ‘Bruges’ et ‘Belena*.’ 


(?Read ballena from 


Paul. 31, ballenam:...hanc ila @arawav dicebant antiqui con- 


suetudine, qua mruppov burrum, mvEov buxum dicebant.) 


Nec non 


eadem fecit ex ‘duello’ ‘bellum, unde Duelios quidam dicere 


Belios aust®. 


§ 16. Quid ‘stlocum stlitesque®’ ? 

Quid t litterae cum d quaedam cognatio’? 

Quid o atque u permutata invicem? ut ‘Hecoba’ et ‘notriz,’ 
‘Culcides’ et ‘Pulixena’ scriberentur, et ne in Graecis id tantum 
notetur, ‘dederont’ et ‘probaveront’.’ 


§ 17. Quid? non e quoque 2 loco fut? 


‘ Menerva’ et ‘leber’ 


et ‘magester’ et ‘Diove Victore,’ non ‘Diow Victori*, 


1 =Paulus p. 23 M.: Scaurus 13, 
23: Longus 69, 73. 

2 Paulus 81 exfuti effusi, wt mertat 
pro mersat, 124 mertat pro mersat 
dicebant. 

3 Paulus 84 ‘faedum’ antiqui dice- 
bant pro ‘haedo,’ ‘folus’ pro ‘holere,’ 
‘fostem’ pro ‘hoste, ‘fostiam’ pro 
‘hostia.’ Scaurus 11 ubi illi f litteram 
posuerunt, nos h substituimus, ut quod 
illi ‘fordeum’ dicebant nos ‘ hordeum,’ 
‘fariolum’ quem nos ‘ hariolum,’ simili- 
ter ‘faedum’ quem nune nos ‘haedum’ 
dictmus. Comp. ib. 13, 23: Longus 
69. 

4 Paul. 31‘ Burrum’ dicebant antiqui 
quod nunc dicitmus ‘rufum.’ Scaurus 14 
quem Graeci Ilvupplay nos ‘Byrriam,’ 
et quem nos ‘Pyrrhum’ antiqui ‘ Bur- 
rum,’ &c. 

5 Paul. 66 duellum bellum. 


6 Paulus 312 ea consuetudine qua 
‘stlocum’ pro ‘locum’ et ‘stlitem’ pro 
‘litem’ dicebant. 

7 Scaurus 11 and Longus 69 notice 
this, instancing the necessary distinc- ° 
tion between ad and at. 

8 Longus 49 (after quoting Verrius 
Flaccus he proceeds, probably from 
Varro) Apud nos quoque antiqui osten- 
dunt, qui aeque confusas o et u litteras 
habuere. Nam ‘consol’ scribebatur per 
0, cum legeretur per u, consul, Unde in 
multis etiam nominibus variae sunt 
scripturae, ut fontes funtes, frondes 
frundes, Comp. Pliny ap. Prise. 1. p. 
26, 27. 

® Longus 73 discusses delerus and 
delirus, fesiae and feseae. Paul. 12 
notices loeber and loebertas for liber, 
libertas. 
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Quintilian 1, 7, 

§ 4. Putaverunt illa quoque servanda discrimina, ut ‘ex’ 
praepositionem, si verbum sequeretur ‘specto, adiecta secundae 
syllabae s littera, si ‘pecto,’ remota scriberemus’. 

§ 5. Illia quoque servata est a multis differentia, ut ‘ad’ 
cum esset praepositio d litteram, cum autem coniunctio, t acci- 
peret*. 

‘Cum, si tempus significaret, per g et m, si comitem, per c ac 
duas sequentes scriberetur®. 

§ 6. Frigidiora his alia, ut ‘quidgqud’ c quartum haberet, 
ne interrogare bis videremur*, et quotidie, non cotidie, wt sit quot 
diebus’. 

§ 7. Quaeri solet, in scribendo praepositiones sonum, quem 
wunctae efficiunt, an quem separatae, observare conveniat, ut cum 
dico ‘obtinuit’: secundam enim b litteram ratio poscit, aures 
magis audiunt p°, 

§ 10. K quidem in nullis verbis utendum puto nisi quae 


significat, etiam ut sola ponatur’, 


§§ 14,15. Diutius duravit ut e et i wunyendis eadem ratione 
qua Graect e uterentur: ea casibus numerisque disorens est, ut 
Lucilius praecipit 
iam puerei venere: e postremum facito atque ¢ 
ut puert plures fiant: 

ac cdeuceps idem 
mendact furique addes e, cum dare furt 
iusserts®. 


1 Longus 63 In eo quod est expecta- 
tus duplicem scriptionem quidam esse 
voluerunt. (But the distinction is a 
different one from Quintilian’s.) 

? = Bcaurus 11: Longus 61, 62, 
69, 

* Caper 95. 

4 Caper 95, 

5 Longus 79 (Hxistimo) illos vitiose 
et dicere et scribere, qui potius per quo 
quotidie dicunt, quam per co colidie.... 
Non cnim est a quoto die quotidie dic- 


tum, sed a continenti die cotidie trac- 
tum. 

® Longus 64 ‘Ob’ praepositio inter- 
dum,,.ad eam litteram transit, a qua 
sequens vox incipit, ut est ‘offulsit,’ 
‘ommutuit’; item et si p sequatur, ut 
‘opposwit.’ 

7 Longus 53 Qui kh expellunt, notam 
dicunt esse magis quam litleram, qua 
significamus kalumniam kaput kalen- 
das. Comp. Scaurus 15, 

® Longus 55 Hic quaeritur etiam an 
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Quod quidem cum supervacuum est,......cum tncommodum 
aliquando. 

§ 18. Ae syllabam, cuius secundam nunc e litteram ponimus, 
varie per a et 2 efferebant, qudam semper ut Graeci, quidam 
singulariter tantum, cum in dativum vel genetivum casum incidis- 
sent, unde ‘prctar vestis’ et ‘aquar’ Vergilius amantissimus vetus- 
tatts carminibus inserutt. In evsdem pluralt numero e utebantur, 
‘ha Sullae Galbae'’ | 

§ 20. Quid quod Ciceronits temporibus paulumque infra, 
Jere quotiens s littera media vocalium longarum vel subnecta longis 
esset, geminabatur? ut ‘caussae’ ‘cassus’ ‘divissiones’ : guomodo et 
ipsum et Vergilium quoque scripsisse manus eorum docent®. Iam 
‘optimus maximus, ut mediam 2 litteram, quae veteribus u fuerat, 
acciperent, Gat primum Caesaris inscriptione traditur factum*. 

§ 23. Quid? non Cato Censorius ‘dicam’ et ‘faciem’ ‘dicem’ 
et ‘faciem’ scripsit*, eundemque in ceteris, quae similiter cadunt, 


modum tenurt ? 


per e et t quaedam debeant scribi secun- 
dum consuetudinem Graecam. Non 
nulli enim ea quae producerentur sic 
scripserunt, alii contenti fuerunt huic 
productioni i longam aut notam dedisse. 
Alii vero, quorum est item Lucilius, 
varie scriptitaverunt, siquidem in iis 
quae producerentur alia per i longam, 
alia per e et i notaverunt, velut diffe- 
rentia quaedam separantes, ut cum 
diceremus ‘viri,’ si essent plures, per ée 
eti scriberemus, 81 vero esset unius ViTl, 
peri notaremus. Et Luciliusin nono 

‘iam pueret venere,’ e postremum 

facito atque i, 
ut pueret plures fiant, i si facis 


solum, 

‘pupilli, ‘pueri,’ ‘Lucili,’ hoc unius 
Jiet. 

item 

‘hoc illi factum est uni,’ tenue hoc 
facies i: 

‘haec tllei fecere,’ adde e, ut pinguius 
fiat. 


...Hoe mihi videtur supervacaneae 


esse observationis. 

1 Paulus 25 Ae syllabam antiqui 
Graeca consuetudine per ai scribebant, 
ut ‘aulai,’ ‘Musai.” Pompeius 297 
‘Aulai medio’...una syllaba in duag 
divisa est. Legite Verrium Flaccum et 
Catonem, et ibi invenietis. 

Longus 57 Illud etiam adnotandum 
circa i litteram est, quod ea quae nos 
per ae antiqui per ai scriptitaverunt, 
ut ‘Iuliai’ ‘Claudiai.’ hac scriptione 
voluerunt esse differentiam, ut pluralis 
quidem numeri nominativus casus per 
a et e scriberetur, genetivus vero.singu- 
laris pera eti. Comp. Scaurus 16. 

2 Scaurus 21 Causam item a multis 
scio per duo 8 scribi, &c. 

3 Longus 67 Varie etiam scriptitatum 
est mancupium aucupium manibiae, 
siquidem C. Caesar per i scripsit, ut 
apparet ex titulis tpsius, at Augustus 
per u, ut testes sunt eius inscriptiones. 

+ Paulus 72 ‘dice’ (? dicem) pro 
‘dicam’ antiqui posuere. 
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§ 26. Nostri praeceptores ‘servum cervumque’ u et o litteris 
seripserunt, quia subiecta sibi vocalis in unum sonum coalescere et 
confundi nequiret, nunc u gemina scribuntur ea ratione quam 
reddidi Nec inutiliter Claudius aeolicam illam ad hos usus 
litteram adiecerat’. 

§ 27. Illud nune melius, quod ‘cui’ tribus quas posua litteris 
enotamus, in quo pueris nobis ad pinguem sane sonum qu et ot 
utebantur, tantum ut ab illo ‘qui’ distingueretur™, 

§ 28. ‘Gaius’ C litteru significatur, quae inversa mulierem 
declarat?. 


Now we know of no special treatise on orthography older 
than Quintilian, except that of Verrius Flaccus, And of one of 
the notes quoted above, that on pictai vestis from the Aeneid, it 
is nearly certain that it cannot be from Varro, while Pompeius 
in the passage cited tells us that it came from Verrius; indeed 
a note very like it is preserved by Paulus p. 25, Moreover two 
other notes, that on dicem, faciem, for dicam, faciam, and that 
on Gaius, occur in the epitome of Verrius’s lexicon; and this, as 
we have seen, is the case with many of the notes in the fourth 
chapter. May we not then pronounce almost with certainty 
that in Quintilian, Scaurus, and Longus we have part at least of 
the treatise of Verrius De Orthographia ? 

If I am right in referring these parallel or identical notes to 
Verrius, it is not impossible to state with some precision what 
was the nature of his book. That it was largely based on the 
researches of Varro is evident: and if we may trust Pompeius, 
Verrius must have also used the grammatici libella of Valerius 
Cato. Legite Verriwm et Catonem, et ibi invenietis, It discussed 
the various changes of letters as known to the history of 


1 Scaurus 12, Longus 58 Aeque ‘hoic’ pro ‘cui’ et ‘huic,’ quod multo 


ab disdem ‘equus’ per v et o scriptus 
est, et quaeritur utrum per unum 
u an per duo debent scrili. Sed 
priusquam de hoc loguamur, v litteram 
digamma esse interdum non tantum in 
his debemus advertere, «tc. 

* Longus 76 Jtaque audimus quos- 
dam plena ot syllaba dicere ‘quoi' et 


viliosius est, quam si tenuitatem y 
litterue custodirent, Est autem ubi 
pinguitudo u litterae decentius servatur, 
Comp. ib. 72. 

* Longus 53 C conversum, quo Gaia 
signijficatur: Gaias enim generaliter a 
specie omnes mulieres acctpere volwe- 
runt, Comp. Paulus 95. 
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the Latin language, and their variations in contemporary 
writing. While Verrius must have derived much of his 
information from Varro’s De Sermone Latino and De Antiquitate 
Litterarum, his book was probably more systematic than 
anything which Varro had written; it was, with equal 
probability, written in no spirit of servile adhesion to Varro’s 
opinions; and it included, of course, instances of the usage of 
authors later than those quoted by him. _ 

Let us now pass to the consideration of Pliny’s work entitled 
Dubii Sermonis. We know that this consisted of eight books, 
libri as the younger Pliny calls them, libelli in the modest 
phraseology of their author. 

A considerable number of notes, bearing Pliny’s name, are 
quoted by the later grammarians, and a great deal more has 
almost certainly been taken from Pliny without acknowledg- 
ment. I hope to make it probable, also, that parts of the early 
chapters of Quintilian’s first book (L 5. § 54—1. 6. § 28) are 
based on the same authority. 

It may be certainly inferred, from the remains of Pliny’s 
treatise which have come down to us, that it covered avery wide 
field. It embraced the consideration («) of letters, their changes 
and pronunciation; (b) of nouns, their gender, declension, and 
forms of derivation; (c) of the article and pronoun; (d) of 
verbs, active, passive, and deponent, with questions about their 
irregular formation ; (e) of prepositions and their usage; (f) of 
conjunctions; (g) of solecism and barbarism, Nor was it 
a mere collection of lists, We owe to Pliny more than one 
successful or unsuccessful attempt to frame a grammatical 
terminology. He reckoned the gerunds dicendi dicendo, &c., as 
adverbs’. He applied to the comparative adverbs such as magis 
and potius the terms relativae ad aliquid. He seems (Charisius 
p. 118) to have invented the phrase nomina facientia for the 
primary forms of nouns as opposed to their derivatives. He is 
probably responsible for the use of arteculus in the sense of the 
definite article (Probus Jnst. p. 133). He was careful, when he 
could, to point out a difference of meaning coincident with 

1 80 Dionysius Thrax (Neumann, p. 35) called dvayrwordov, yparréor, &e, 
éxippnuara Gerind. 
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a difference of form, as, e.g., when he remarks that vertex 
means height (tmmanem vim impetus) and vortex a whirlpool 
(Charis. p. 88), or that auguro means to have a presentiment, 
auguror to take the auguries. 

We know from his own statement that the book excited 
the opposition of the philosophers, Why this was the case 
we can to a certain extent conjecture with probability; and 
here again I must ask for the reader’s attention to a somewhat 
complicated argument. 

The fourth chapter of Quintilian’s first book, and the fifth as 
far as § 54, includes, as I shall endeavour to shew further on, 
the main chapters of an Ars Grammatica; and indeed at the 
end of § 54, Quintilian seems to take leave of grammar 
altogether. He then proceeds to consider the question of words, 
provincial, Gallic, Spanish and Greek, simple and compound, 
literal and metaphorical. Thus the chapter ends, and the sixth 
is a dissertation on sermo or usage, considered under four heads, 
that of ratio or reason, including analogia and etymologia, 
antiquity, authority, and custom. 

Now this division is not the same as that adopted by Varro 
in his De Sermone Latino, According to Varro, sermo depended 
on natura, analogia, consuetudo, auctoritas’. Again, Varro 
is expressly attacked by Quintilian in his remarks upon 
etymology. The authority for this section then can hardly be 
Varro, but must be some later writer. 

It is not probable that this writer was the same as the 
author of the fourth chapter, and the fifth down to § 54, For 
(Juintilian, in several instances, repeats, in a different connec- 
tion, remarks which he has already made there, without any 
sufficient notification of the fact. This looks as if he were, in 
the later of the two passages, borrowing or adapting from 
another treatise which partially covered the same ground, 

There is good reason for supposing that this treatise was 
Pliny’s Dubii Sermonis. Several of Quintilian’s remarks 
coincide exactly with notes quoted from that work by later 
grammarians. Thus in 5 § 63 lis observation on the declension 


1 Diomedes p, 439. 
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of such words as Dido, Calypso—neque enim iam Calypsonem 
dixerim ut Iunonem, quamquam secutus antiquos C. Caesar 
utitur hac ratione declinandi, Sed auctoritatem consuetudo 
superavii—agrees nearly with what Pliny says in Charisius 
(p. 127), consuetudinem facere hanc Calypso, hane Io, hanc 
Allecto. Again, Quintilian lays stress on the gender of the 
diminutive as a test of the gender of the principal noun (6 § 4). . 
So Pompeius (p. 164) tells us of Pliny, Ait Plinius Secundus 
secutus Varronem, quando dubitamus principale genus, redeamus 
ad deminutionem. We may compare Quintilian’s remarks on 
lepus and lupus with those of Charisius p. 135, which are in all 
probability Pliny’s. In 6§15 Quintilian notices Albanus and 
Albensis as a double form from Alba, and this observation 
Pompeius (p. 144) quotes from Pliny. In § 17 he laughs 
at persons who insist on saying tribunale for tribunal. So 
Charisius p. 62, in a context full of material taken from Pliny, 
says quod tamen consuetudine extorqueri non poturt, quin vectigal 
et cervical et capital et tribunal animalque contempta ratione 
dicamus. I would also call attention to the constant appeal of 
Charisius in this part of his compilation to ratio, known to be 
a favourite principle with Pliny’. 

To return then to the point of this argumentation. We 
know that Pliny was fond of appealing to ratio and consuetudo ; 
and that he recognized veterum licentia and veterum dignitas, or 
antiquity, as an element in the explanation of usage (Charis. p. 
118). Whether he reckoned natura as a positive principle 
active in the formation of words is not certain: all that we 
know is that he spoke of an irrational expression as violating 
natura (Servius on Donatus p. 444, Pompeius p. 283), On the 
other hand we know tbat Quintilian describes sermo or usage 
as depending on ratio, vetustas, auctoritas, and consuetudo, Now 
if other important remarks in this chapter of Quintilian can be 
shewn to come from Pliny, is it too much to infer that it is to 
Pliny that Quintilian owes his fourfold division? And if this is 


1 See the quotations from Pliny ap. ¢ acribendi, sed multa iam consuetudine 
Charis. p. 116 foll.: and comp. Charis. superari. Itatio was opposed to awe- 
p. 79, Plinius quoque Dubit Sermonis toritus by Verrius Flacecus in epistulis; 
V adicit esse quidem rationem per duo  Servins on Aen. 8, 423, 
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so, the reason will appear why Pliny feared the contradiction of 
the philosophers. For while Varro, following his favourite 
Stoics, allowed a large field to natura and analogia, and (as in 
duty bound) distinguished between auctoritas and consuetudo, 
Pliny probably expunged naiwra, introduced ratio, which he 
made to include analogia and etymologiu, and vetustas, a head 
which should have been distributed between consuetudo and 
auctoritas, It is small blame to the philosophers if they were 
expected to rise up in arms against a division like this. 

The authorities upon which the work was mainly based were 
Caesar's two books De Analogia, the various writings of Varro, 
and the lexicon and grammatical treatises of Verrius Flaccus. 
These authorities Pliny used with respect, but in no spirit of 
servile repetition. It is probable that in philosophical grasp 
(if indeed such an expression can be used in reference to any 
Latin writer) he fell behind Varro; but his collections of 
instances would. of course include later authors than those 
accessible to the latter, and would bring to light changes which 
had crept in since his time. 

What was the arrangement of the work, what subjects were 
treated in each of its eight divisions, cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained. We know that the sixth book, largely used by Julius 
Romanus in the age of the Antonines in his work De Analogia, 
contained lists of words whose case-forms were uncertain. In 
all probability these were arranged, as they had been by Julius 
Caesar, according to the endings of the nominative case, For 
Quintilian, in the Plinian passage quoted above (1. 6. 4), recog- 
nizes this, the comparatio similium im extremis maxime syllabis, 
as one of the guides for the grammarian. Whether this 
arrangement was further subordinated to an alphabetical one, 
as by Julius Romanus and later authors, is uncertain’. 

From the fifth book Charisius (p. 79) preserves a quotation 
relating to the doubling of 7 in the genitives of words ending in 
-tus: from the second a distinction is cited between clipeus and 
elupeus (with a notice of the doubtful gender) and a remark on 
the postposition of cum in nobiseum, tecum, &e. 


1 It may be observed that Marlianus his third book, treats nouns in much 
Capella, in the chapter on analogia in the same way. 
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That the subject of gender was treated early in the work is 
probable, from the fact that Quintilian treats it early in his 
sixth chapter. He also, it may be observed, takes the question 
of analogy in declension late, which coincides with the fact that 
the quotations on this subject in Julius Romanus mostly come 
from the sixth book. 

If I were to be allowed to conjecture roughly what was the 
order of Pliny’s eight books, I should suppose it may have been 
as follows: 

1. Alphabet and words (Priscian L p. 26, Quint. 1 5, 
54 foll.), 

2. Substantives doubtful in form, gender, and meaning 
(but Priscian quotes a doubtful gender from lib. 1.). 

Pronouns. 

Verbs: doubtful conjugation, doubtful voice. 
Cases of nouns. 

Question of analogy in doubtful declension. 
Adverbs. 

Prepositions and conjunctions. 

It may be that the lists of adverbs and conjunctions given 
by Diomedes and Charisius come ultimately from Pliny, though 
there is no direct evidence for this statement, 

It is in any case morally certain that much of Nonius’s 
third book (De Indiscretis Generibus) and of his seventh and 
tenth books on verbs comes ultimately from Pliny: perhaps 
the same may also be said of his eleventh book on adverbs, 
And the crowd of later grammarians, whose writing is for the 
most part mere scissors and paste work badly cut out and put 
toyether, are in large parts of their treatises greatly indebted 
to him. The same must be said of the later authors of lists of 
synonyms, or as they were called differentiae: for nothing is 
more characteristic of Pliny than the attempt to shew that 
differences of grammatical form often cover differences of 
meaning. 

I now come to the Ars Grammatica of Remmius Palae- 
mon. 

We have already seen that he was the author of an Ars 
Grammatica, that is a manual of grammar, not a philosophical 
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treatise on usage and word-formation. What was the nature of 
this book ? 

A scholar named Palaemon is not unfrequently quoted 
by the later grammarians. Charis. p. 225—6 (= Diom. p. 
415) cites him on the subject of conjunctions: Charis. p. 231 
(roughly = Diom. 409) on prepositions, and soon afterwards 
on the various usages of prepositions (essentially = Diom, 
411 foll.), 

Schottmiiller has made a very curious observation with 
regard to the pages of Charisius (225 foll.) which treat of con- 
junctions and those (p. 231 foll.) on prepositions. It is that 
before hypothetical instances (such as cum dico as example of 
cum with indicative) Charisius in these places mostly uses velut 
instead of wt, or ut puta: and as Palaemon’'s name is mentioned 
in the neighbourhood, he jumps to the conclusion that this use 
of velut is a sure test of the presence of quotations from 
Palaemon. Applying this test to other passages in Charisius, 
he vindicates to Palaemon all in which velut is found in this 
connection, Some other passages in Charisius he claims for 
Palaemon on otber grounds. 

But the Palaemon of Charisius and Diomedes is not, in 
Schottmiiller’s opinion, the Remmius Palaemon of Quintilian 
and Juvenal. He is alate grammarian of the age of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The arguments for this position are 

(1) The Palaemon of the grammarians sometimes quotes 
Pliny. Now Remmius Palaemon died before the publication of 
Pliny’s preface to the Natural History (77 A.D.) and Pliny must 
have mentioned his Ars Grammatica had it been written after 
the publication of his own book Duba Sermonis, that is, had it 
been written between 67 and 77 A.D. It must therefore have 
been written before 67, and consequently Remmius Palaemon 
could not have quoted Pliny. 

(2) Quintilian mentions Palaemon as a second Aristarchus 
(p. 28 cum Aristarchis comparat): a compliment which would be 
quite out of place as applied to the author of the very weak 
remarks which are attributed by the later grammarians to 
Palaemon. 

I propose to take the last point first, and to argue that 
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there is no valid reason why the Palaemon of the grammarians 
should not be identified with the Palaemon of Quintilian. 

Quintilian, it may be observed, does not (I. 4. 20) speak 
of Palaemon as a second Aristarchus, but says merely that he 
followed Aristarchus in making eight parts of speech: wt 
Aristarchus et nostra aetate Palaemon. 

This argument being disposed of, let us now consider 
whether there is any necessity that Palaemon’s Ars Grammatica 
should have been written before, and not after, Pliny’s Dubii 
Sermonis. Pliny says that he has waited in vain for the gram- 
marians to attack his book, But supposing Palaemon to have 
meantime written a book friendly to Pliny, why should the 
latter mention him as hostile? What objection is there to 
supposing that the Ars of Palaemon was partly based upon the 
collections made in the Dubi Sermonis, and that Palaemon may 
really, as he is represented in the grammarians as doing, have 
quoted Pliny ? 

Again, the definitions and remarks attributed to Palaemon 
by Charisius and Diomedes are by no means those of an incom- 
petent writer. The passage on conjunctions (Charis. 225—6 
= Diomedes 415) is very sound work, and so is a good deal of the 
dissertation on prepositions in Charis, 231—2. Indeed it must 
be added that the notes on this subject in Diomedes p. 411—413, 
which only differ from those in Charisius as an older and better 
draft differs from a later and inferior one, must also be from 
Palaemon, and that they shew not only good sense but learning, 
They are probably due to Pliny* and ultimately to Verrius 
Flaccus. 

Supposing then that they come from Remmius Palaemon, 
ean Schottmiiller’s test of the use of velut be applied to detect 
his hand in other passages ? 

While I admit the oddness of the phenomenon to which 
Schottmiiller has called attention, I doubt whether he draws 
the right inference from it. For the same passages from Palae- 
mon (or depending mainly upon him) are quoted more than 
once by both Charisius and Diomedes, but where Charisius 


1 See Audax p. 355 Keil. 
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uses velut, Diomedes uses ut. This we find to be the case if 
we compare the passage on conjunctions as given by the two 
grammarians (Charis, p, 225—6, Diomedes p. 415): and again 
if we compare the chapter on the usages of prepositions (Charis. 
p. 232, Diom. 411) where Diomedes gives fragments of a much 
fuller version than that of which Charisius, perhaps, abridges 
the whole. 

I suppose then that the use of velut is a sign, not of 
Palaemon’s hand, but of some late redactor using old material 
and putting his own mark upon it. 

Assuming then that the Palaemon of the grammariansis ‘the 
real Palaemon, we infer that he wrote fully upon prepositions 
and conjunctions, and (at least in his account of prepositions) 
may have been indebted directly to Pliny and indirectly to 
Verrius Flaccus. Priscian tells us further (1 p. 35) that he 
called the yA or soft breathing ewilis: and from Quintilian 
we learn that he recognized eight parts of speech and no 
more. 

But can we not learn more than this from Quintilian about 
Remmius Palaemon ? 

I have before observed that the part of Quintilian’s first 
book which begins I. 4. 1 and ends 1 5. 54 contains in an 
abridged and adapted form much of what might well have been 
found in an Ars Gframmatica, 1 4. §§ 2—17 treat of letters: 
§§ 18—21 of the parts of speech : §§ 22—26 of nouns and cases: 
$§ 26—29 of the verb: L 5. §§ 5—33 of barbarismus - §§ 34—54 
of soloecismus: and at this point Quintilian bids adieu to grammar, 

That Quintilian had some technical treatise before him, the 
rules of which he throws into literary form, may be assumed as 
almost certain: have we any means of deciding who its 
author was ? 

No careful reader of Quintilian can fail to observe that these 
sections go over, in part, the same ground as is again traversed 
in chapters 6 and 7, and at the same time that Quintilian takes 
hardly any notice of the fact. 

The authority cannot be Varro, For to Varro, as we saw, 
grammatica or litteratwra included lectio enarratio emendatio 
and iudicium. To Quintilian (1. 4. 2) it is no more than recte 
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loquendi scientia and poetarum enarratio: the schoolmaster has 
driven the philosopher away, or put him in the background— 
enarrationem praecedit emendata lectio, et miztum his omnibus 
tudicium est. Again, Quintilian or his authority does not accept 
Varro's theory about the letter A (comp, 1. 5. 20 with Cassio- 
dorius 153 K.). Accent is by Quintilian (L 5, 22) called tenor, to 
Varro it is prosodia: nor is Quintilian’s treatment of accentua- 
tion at all like Varro’s (Sergius on Donatus 528 foll.), Varro 
called the ablative the seatus casus (Diomedes 302): Quintilian is 
disposed to divide it into two, making the instrumental a septi- 
mus casus. Nor again are we reading Pliny in these sections. 
This is proved by the fact that the definition of barbarismus 
given by Pliny is different from Quintilian’s. Quintilian ac- 
cepts on the whole the theory which reappears very often in the 
later grammarians, that barbarismus is a mistake in a single 
word (quod fit in singulis verbis vitium), soloecismus a faulty 
combination of words expressed or implied, which may be com- 
mitted in one or more words, but never in a word isolated from 
its expressed or implied context: 1 5. 36 sit aliquando in uno 
verbo, numquam in solo verbo. Now Pliny made quite a different 
distinction: barbarismus was what violated natura, soloecismus 
what offended against rule (Pompeius 253), What this meant we 
may perhaps gather from Pompeius’s remark (p. 290), cum per 
naturam nemo dicat scalam, nemo dicat quadrigam, sine dubio 
barbarismi sunt. Quint. 1. 5, 16 says it may seem absurd to 
apply the term barbarismus to mistakes such as scala scopa for 
scalae scopae; but had he been adapting from Pliny, is it 
conceivable that he would not have mentioned Pliny’s theory of 
nature and art as applied to barbarism and solecism ? 

If Quintilian, then, is in these sections consulting neither 
Varro nor Pliny, it is most probable that he had the Ars of 
Remmius Palaemon before him. ; 

There is some positive evidence to help us here, 

Quintilian I, 4,27 uses the word qualitas for mood: so again 
I. 5. 41 modos sive cui status eos dict seu qualitates placet. This 
term seems to have been used by Palaemon, Charisius 226 
and Diomedes in his corresponding section, a passage which, as 
we have seen, comes essentially from Palaemon, says superest ut 

Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 14 
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dicamus quae coniunctio cui qualitati iungatur: and so 
subiunctiva, finitiva qualitas Charis, 263. 

Remmius Palaemon, if we may believe the Scholia on Juv. 
6. 452, was Quintilian’s master: what more likely, then, than 
that Quintilian should give him the place of honour in his 
grammatical dissertation ? 

And I may finally observe that the sketch of Ars 
Grammatica which Quintilian gives, as a system beginning with 
recte loquendi scientia, ending with soloecismus, and including 
especially the explanation of poets, coincides exactly with 
Juvenal’s description of Palaemon’s work: Odi Hane ego, quae 
repetit volvitque Palaemonis artem, Servata semper lege et ratione 
loquendi, Nec curanda vwiris opicae castigat amicae Verba: 
soloecismum liceat fecisse marito. There it is, all of it: rules, 
poetry, and solecism. 

If I am right then in supposing that these sections of 
Quintilian are no more than a literary adaptation of the prin- 
cipal parts of Palaemon’s Ars Grammatica, I may proceed to 
state what seem to have been the main characteristics of that 
work, and to make a few observations on its influence upon 
the later writers of Artes Grammaticae. 

The first part consisted of a dissertation on the alphabet and 
the combination and changes of letters. As almost all of this 
coincides closely with the treatises on Orthographia of Velius 
Longus and Terentius Scaurus on the one hand, and with notes 
in Festus or Paulus on the other, it is highly probable that it 
was taken by Palaemon from Verrius Flaccus De Orthographia: 
a work which as we have seen was, in all likelihood, partly 
transcribed by Quintilian in his seventh chapter. After letters 
came syllables: Quint. 1.4.17. Palaemon (after Dionysius Thrax) 
made eight parts of speech, not distinguishing appellatio or 
vocabulum from nomen’. He divided substantives according to 
their genders, not omitting to inquire into the etymology of 
such substantives as had passed into cognomina. He im all 
probability distinguished the uses of the ablative proper from 
those of the same form used instrumentally or otherwise—the 
septimus casus. He discussed the half verbal half nominal 

1 The distinction is given from Scaurus by Diomedes 820, 
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nature of the participle, the impersonal use of the passive, and 
the passive after nouns of cognate signification. The supines 
he called participial, while remarking that the form of the. pas- 
sive supine resembled that of some adverbs. Finally he gave 
a very full treatment to the various kinds of barbarismus and 
soloecismus. 

Whether or no it be admitted that Palaemon was the 
author of the treatise which Quintilian was consulting, there can 
be no doubt that that treatise was the foundation of large parts 
of the later Artes, All the later grammarians adopt Palaemon’s 
eight parts of speech. Many are kindly disposed to the seventh 
case: the discussions on participles and impersonal passives and 
supines recur in fuller or shorter forms; and the doctrine 
of barbarismus and soloecismus is expounded on the same 
principles, but with differing degrees of fulness, in many Artes, 
Quintilian’s authority may, on this point, be best studied 
in Pompeius and Consentius’. 

The sum of my conclusions with regard to the grammatical 
chapters of Quintilian’s first book is, then, as follows. The 
fourth chapter, and the fifth as far as § 54, is a rough literary 
adaptation of the Ars Grammatica of Remmius Palaemon, 
Chapter 5 § 54—6 § 27 is probably from Pliny’s Dubii Sermonis. 
§§ 28—38 of the same chapter, on etymology, is partly directed 
against Varro, partly against etymological writers and their 
science in general. It is impossible to point out any particular 
authority for these sections, which may well represent no more 
than the general recollections which Quintilian had carried 
away from lectures and from his own reading. The seventh 
chapter, on orthography, from § 1 to § 28, is taken or adapted 
from the De Orthographia of Verrius Flaccus, | 

Of the Silva Observationum Sermonis Antigus*® written 


1 Pompeius p. 284 foll., Consentius 
p. 386 foll. 

2 The main contentions of Dr Beck’s 
excellent essay on Valerius Probus 
are as follows: (1) That the Silva 
Observationum Sermonis Antiqut, at- 
tributed by Suetonius to Valerius 
Probus, was not a work composed by 


that scholar, but a collection of the 
notes taken home by the young men 
who had conversed with him, (2) That 
Probus was not the author of any 
regular grammatical treatise, but only 
left behind him a few obiter dicta on 
grammatical points, (3) That in seve- 
ral places where Priscian professes, 
14—2 
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by Valerius Probus little can be said positively except that 
it was the work of a pure scholar, untinctured by any 
philosophical theories perfectly or imperfectly apprehended, 
It was a collection of apparently irregular usages taken from 
ancient authors; and undoubtedly it must have covered much 
the same ground as Pliny’s Dubii Sermonis. Its general 
character can be inferred from what remains of it im the 
grammatical books of Nonius Marcellus, which I hope I have 
shewn (in my essays prefixed to the first volume of Conington’s 
Virgil) are based upon Pliny and Probus. It may indeed 
be said that these two authors are responsible for most of 


and has hitherto been supposed, to be 
quoting Valerius Probus, he is really 
quoting Diomedes: and that this is 
sometimes true also of other gram- 
marians, (4) That, in consequence, 
the grammatical observations usually 
attributed to Valerius Probus must be 
assigned to other scholars, and, in 
particular, to Pliny. 

Dr Beck's second proposition will 
probably not be disputed: but I am 
not so sceptical as he is as to the Silva 
Observationum, and the relics of this 
work generally supposed to have been 
preserved by Diomedes and Priscian. 
It may be, of course, that Probus did 
not himself entitle his book Silva Ob- 
servationum Sermonis Antiqui, though 
it has been generally assumed that he 
did. Gellius, it is true, never men- 
tions such a book when he quotes 
Probus; but Gellius’s method of quo- 
tation is so unsatisfactory that little 
can be made of his evidence one way 
or the other, On the whole, there 
seems to me to be nothing in the evi- 
dence to disprove the existence of such 
a work, whatever its title. Suetonius’s 
words, religuit autem non mediocrem 
silvam &c., seem to point to more 
than a mere collection of notes, 

Iam unable to agree with Dr Beck 
as to the quotations in Priscian and 


Diomedes, I grant, of course, that 
the Probus of Priscian is, in a great 
many cases, not Valerius, but the 
Probus of the Instituta Artium. I still 
think, however, that when Friscian 
qnotes, with the name of Probus, 
specimens of really ancient Latin 
usage, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they come from Valerius: 
especially as those quotations are ex- 
actly what one would have expected 
from a miscellaneous collection of an- 
client usages. Nor do I see any snifli- 
cient reason for supposing that Probus, 
in Priscian, is ever a mistake for Dio- 
medes. Not only does Priscian quote 
Diomedes more than once by name, 
but in the important section on verbs 
(Diomedes p. 367 foll. Keil) where the 
two grammarians go over the same 
ground, and partly with the same in- 
stances, Priscian is fuller than Dio. 
medes, and adopts a different method 
of arrangement. The impression left 
on my mind is that both authors are, 
very likely at second or third hand, 
consulting the same autherity, very 
probably Caper, who was himself using 
the collections of Probus and Pliny. 
A comparison of Diomedes and Pris- 
cian with Nonius will, I think, be 
found to bear out this conclusion, 
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the notes on irregularities in conjugation or declension which 
meet us in the later grammarians, 

The conclusion to which my argument points is that the 
main outlines of the traditional Latin grammar, such as we find 
it in the numerous, but often identical, expositions which bear 
the various names of the later grammarians—Charisius, 
Diomedes, Pompeius, Donatus, Cledonius and others, were 
drawn in the first century A.D. The rules and arrangement of 
the conventional Ars Grammatica, such as was used and taught 
during the later empire by the professors in the large cities, 
were in all probability, in most cases, those of Remmius 
Palaemon. The instances were mostly supplied by scholars of 
the age of Hadrian and the Antonines, who drew their 
information largely from Pliny and Valerius Probus. 

The grammatical studies of the first century A.D., when 
compared with those of the last century of the republic, exhibit, 
in some respects, the same character as the other literary work 
of the same period. There is more system, more effort after 
compilation and arrangement, but less freedom, less grasp, 
and altogether a narrower sphere of ideas. Pliny’s researches 
are inspired by a philosophy more hasty and commonplace than 
that which Varro had adopted from the Stoics, and Verrius, 
Palaemon, and Probus write without any philosophy at all. 
Again, the scientific impulse is checked by the requirements of 
practical necessity. The passion for correct speaking and 
writing is strong in the upper class, and is instilled into the boy 
from his earliest school-days; just as it is the fashion in 
literature, whether in prose or verse, to hunt for choice 
expressions and telling points. With the increase of wealth 
and population at Rome the demand for education increases, 
A boxer like Pomponius Marcellus, a weaver like Remmius 
Palaemon, find teaching grammar a profitable occupation. 
Scholarship is one of the dozen accomplishments of the 
Graeculus esuriens, and Juvenal’s complaint that the schoolmaster 
is badly paid shews only that the market was overstocked. 
The modern scholar may lament this degeneracy, and bitterly 
regret the loss of Varro’s encyclopaedic treatises ; but he must 
remember that but for the educationists and scholars of 
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this peridd he might have lost much even of what he seems to 

have, and have been left ignorant of the very existence of the 

Latin studies in philology, one of the most remarkable and 
interesting intellectual efforts of the ancient world. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


HERODOTUS IN EGYPT. 


In a paper (XIV, p. 257 of this Journal) Mr Sayce maintains 
three theses : | 

1. That Herodotus arrived in Egypt by Canobus when the 
inundation was at such a height as to allow him to “sail through 
the plain” by Naucratis to Memphis, making an excursion to 
Sais; that “he must always have travelled by water, and had no 
need of following the windings of the river, or the angles of the 
canals” (p. 261); that the inundation still prevailed so as to 
determine his course when he visited the Pyramids from Mem- 
phis, and when he went to the Fayoum (p. 282); and moreover 
that though he never did visit Thebes yet had he done so it 
must of necessity have been at a time when “ Karnac with its 
lofty obelisks and hall of gigantic columns, the Ramesseum with 
its monstrous image of Ramses, shattered by earthquake [how 
does he know this?], Medinet Aboo not yet buried under the 
mounds of a Coptic village, all alike would have stood at the 
edge of the water and forced themselves on the attention of the 
most incurious traveller: and the Colossi of the temple of 
Amenophis would have risen out of the flood in grim majesty.” 
2. That he never went south of the neighbourhood of the 
Fayoum. 3. That, arriving at Memphis, “after inspecting the 
great temple of Ptah there, first visiting its northern entrance 
and then walking round it from east to west, he went by water 
to Gizeh in order to see the Pyramids; an expedition which 
would not have occupied more than a day; and this was followed 
by a voyage southward, past Dashur, to Anysis or Heracleopolis, 
and thence to the Fayoum, He then returned to Memphis, and 
either now, or more probably on his first visit, made an excursion 
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to Heliopolis’; and eventually, visiting Bubastis and Buto, and 
the valley of the winged serpents on his way, reached either 
Naucratis or Pelusium, and thence made his trip to Tyre (p. 285). 

Mr Sayce does not tell us what conclusion he would draw 
from these facts if established. But we shall not be wronging 
him, if we take this paper as an appendix to his Herodotus, 
Books I—JTITI, to which he refers without any retractations, and 
as meant to enforce his opinion of the worthlessness of the 
author. At least, the sneer with which he prefaces the paper 
shews what that opinion is, He has found some Greek graffiti 
on the walls of the temple of Seti at Abydos “ranging in date 
from the beginning of the sixth century B.c.,” and therefore 
covering the times of both Hecatzus and Herodotus, And, 
making no application to the former author, for whom he has 
expressed much admiration, he observes “it would seem to be a 
moral certainty that Herodotus followed the fashion of his 
countrymen and helped to deface the monuments of Egypt like 
the British tourist of modern times.” Has then Mr Sayce 
followed the fashion of his own countrymen in this particular? 
If not, what is the distinction he would have us draw between 
his own character and that of Herodotus? But without further 
discussion of his motives, I proceed to his arguments, 

The absence of Herodotus’ handwriting at Abydos is, I 
presume (though out of place), intended as a step towards 
proving the second thesis—valeat quantum. He proceeds, “if 
however we can no longer expect to find [his handwriting] it is 
yet possible to determine from the words of his narrative the 
route he followed, and the extent of his travels,” 

This sentence gives a fundamentally erroneous impression of 
the character of Book II, and the error affects the whole argu- 
ment. The only narrative in it is in the first chapter, “Cambyses 
invaded Egypt”; and it is resumed in the first chapter of Book 
III, “It was against this Amasis that Cambyses marched.” 
What intervenes is a description of the country, and an account 
of what Herodotus thought most interesting in the institutions, 
manners, and history of the people. He incidentally, here and 
there, mentions that he visited this and that place—Memphis, 
Thebes, Heliopolis, an Eastern valley—and went up the Nile as 
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far as Elephantine: he speaks of what he saw or heard at Sais, 
Buto, Bubastis, and elsewhere: and he describes scenes in other 
places as a man would who has seen them. But there is no 
sequence of time and place, as belonging to travels, in these 
notices; and nothing at all of the guide-book kind. He indic- 
ates the plan of his book clearly enough, though he was not 
the man to stick very closely to any plan. The first four chapters 
concern the origin and early civilization of the race; then fol- 
low 30 chapters on the geology and geography; then 64 on 
manners, religion, and institutions, in which his conviction that 
Egypt was the teacher of Greece in these matters is strongly 
brought out; then follows the ancient history as delivered by 
the “Egyptians” and the “ priests,” in 48 chapters, almost every 
sentence beginning “They say that...” And the rest is the modern 
history, from the epoch of what the Greeks called the Dodec- 
archy, which we know to have been the time of the breaking 
up of the native rule by the inroads of Ethiopians and Assyrians, 
down to the conquest by the Persians. 

Neither is there the least indication that he thought himself 
(as Mr Sayce alleges, p. 262) “specially concerned to describe 
the great monuments of Egypt.” I doubt whether he mentions 
a single building except in connexion with some historical 
personage, incident or custom; though, no doubt, when he is 
thus brought to speak of it in its historical connexion, he some- 
times enlarges upon what struck him as wonderful or curious in 
it. Of the temple, or rather the whole téuevos, at Bubastis, 
“than which there are others bigger and more costly, but none 
more pleasant to look at,” he gives a picturesque description : 
the Pyramids in their massive simplicity and the Labyrinth in 
its curious complexity unlike any other buildings he had seen, 
are described in detail: but of the ordinary temple architecture 
we have no notice,—only mention of monolith shrines, obelisks, 


1 33 


and colossal statues; the wall sculptures are merely “remarkable’, 


1 Perhaps Herodotus would have oxevy. Ila yap roi peydd\w elvar xal 
assented to Strabo’s observations on sodvorixwy rww criAwy obdev Eyer yapler 
some * Hall of columns” at Memphis: otd¢ ypadunor, a\da waraorovlar éual- 
tore G€ Tis Kal WoAVeTUAOS olxos, Kabdwep — wee wa Aov. 
év Méudet, BapBapxny Exwv ri wapa- 
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However, from a book thus planned Mr Sayce proceeds to 
pick out dispersed sentences and thence to deduce the substance 
of a traveller's diary, prefacing: “ Before we make the attempt 
it is necessary to ascertain the season at which he paid his visit.” 

Here is an assumption with no attempt at proof, that 
Herodotus was in Egypt during one season only; so that if he 
can adduce a single sentence indicating acquaintance with the 
appearances of the inundation, it is to be taken as a proof that 
he saw nothing more. And here, according to Mr Sayce, is that 
sentence, taken from the very close of the third portion (as 
I have divided it) of the Book (c. 97), which he thus renders: 
“He describes the appearance of the Delta at the time of the 
inundation, in words which none but an eye-witness could have 
used...the traveller sails not along the river, but through the 
plain, At this season...he leaves the sea and Canobus behind 
him, and after passing Anthylla and Archandria reaches Nau- 
cratis. In going from Naucratis to Memphis he has to pass by 
the Pyramids instead of the apex of the Delta.” 

The passage is torn from its context, and dislocated and 
mistranslated so as to produce the impression that “the traveller” 
means Herodotus: Mr Sayce uses it (p. 261, last paragraph) as 
“implying” this conclusion. Restoring the context and the 
true order and meaning, the passage stands thus. Herodotus 
has just described “in words which none but an eye-witness 
could have used,” the ordinary course of inland navigation with 
barges of considerable tonnage, not adapted for sailing against 
the stream unless with a strong favourable wind, but towed 
from the banks; with equipments, however, fitted for taking full 
advantage of the current when floating down it. And then he 
adds “ But when the Nile overflows the country, the towns stand 
out as the islands in the Aegean Sea...So, when this is the case 
they carry on their traffic—ropOuevovrar—no longer along the 
stream of the river, but through the middle of the plain, Going. 
from Naucratis [not from the sea] to Memphis one sails close by 
the Pyramids, whereas the usual course is not this, but by the 
apex of the Delta and by Cercasorus [which words are strangely 
omitted by Mr Sayce]: and when sailing from the sea and 
Canopus to Naucratis you will come by Anthylla, &e.” There 
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is no question of a “traveller” coming from the sea to Memphis. 
It is a fair conjecture—nothing more—that Herodotus may have 
been at Naucratis when he could witness these vessels arriving 
and departing in these unusual courses. But Mr Sayce himself 
allows that Herodotus may have been there twice—coming and 
going (p. 286); and there is no reason why he should not have 
spent months there among his countrymen the “ Jonians” (ef. 
cap. 178). 

This is Mr Sayce’s main argument to prove that Herodotus 
“always travelled by water”! He attempts to support it by 
some others. Having omitted the mention of Cercasorus in the 
above passage, he goes on: “It is noticeable that the city of 
Cercasorus at the apex of the Delta does not seem to have been 
visited by Herodotus himself, since in chap. 15 his reference to 
it is stated to have been derived from ‘the Ionians,’” This is 
adduced as a further proof that Herodotus went from Naucratis 
to Memphis in the flood, and so never passed that way. 

In this chap, 15 Herodotus merely states, in order to con- 
trovert, the opinion of the Ionians (whom I take to be rather 
the Naucratians than Hecatzeus) that “the Delta alone con- 
stitutes Egypt, alleging that its coast line is from the watch- 
tower of Perseus to the Pelusiac salt-works, and that it extends 
inland as far as Cercasorus where the Nile parts and runs to 
Pelusium and Canobus.” He might as well argue that 
Herodotus only heard of the two ports from the Ionians ! 

Thenheadduces what he calls a misstatement which Herodotus 
could never have made had he seen the country about Naucratis 
in its normal state. In chap. 179 he says that, “of old, if any 
trader arrived at any other mouth of the Nile than the Canobic, 
he had to swear it was involuntarily, and then to proceed with 
his ship to the Canobic mouth, or if prevented by adverse winds, 
he must unship his cargo into Nile boats and carry it round the 
Delta to Naucratis.” To this Mr Sayce objects, firstly that it is 
inconsistent with the former statement about the course of 
navigation in flood-time. He does not say how: and I cannot 
see it. He adds “as Naucratis was more than 50 miles from 
the sea and not on the Canobic arm of the Nile, this would have 
been an impossible feat.” Now the second of these alternatives 
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was neither impossible nor difficult on his own shewing. For 
he says, referring to Mr Petrie’s discovery of the site, that there 
was a canal passing by the town which “ran from Lake Mareotis 
to the Kanopic arm of the Nile, which it joined south of the 
modern Kafr-ez-Zaiyat”: so that the cargo, after passing 
upwards from the mouth at which it had arrived to the apex of 
the Delta, would descend the Canobic arm till it reached the 
junction, and then proceed by the canal. And as to the first 
alternative, does not Mr Sayce himself tell us that Herodotus 
“arrived like other Greeks of his age at the mouth of the 
Kanopic arm of the Nile, and...made his way to Naucratis”? 
Mr Petrie does not say the navigable canal debouched into Lake 
Mareotis; and if it did, there cannot be a doubt but what 
Naucratis communicated somehow with the river which was, as 
Mr Petrie holds, a couple of miles off. To give no other proof: 
Pliny (cited by Mr Petrie) says some called the Canobic mouth 
“the Naucratic’. I am however not convinced by his argus 
ment that Strabo did not see the town “on his left”—the 
Eastern bank of the river’. 

Having thus satisfied himself that Herodotus never saw the 
soil of Egypt below Memphis except in the towns, Mr Sayce 
“passes from the Delta to the country above it,” as follows: 
“In c. 18 he states that the Nile overflows not only the Delta 
but also some parts of the western and eastern banks of the 
river to the south of the Delta for a distance of two days’ 
journey on either side, more or less.” And he argues that there 
is only one place in the upper valley of which this is true, 
to wit the Fayoum, and that therefore the words “some parts” 
have been inserted by Herodotus at a venture without know- 
ledge, which both proves that he saw that district in flood-time, 
and also helps to prove the second thesis, that he never went 
further. And with this second object he repeats the statement 
(p. 270), adding, “though he does not express himself very 
clearly, he must here be referring to the banks south of the 
Delta, since the desert on either side of the Delta was not 


11 have it from Mr Petrie himself his ‘‘canal” communicated with the 
that, at present and subject to further river at Damanhur, or perhaps some- 
investigation on the spot, he thinks what further to the south, 
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imundated.” He does express himself clearly; and does refer 
to the Delta, 

In this particular instance there would have been some 
excuse for Mr Sayce’s neglect of the context if he had not 
edited this Book II. For in the old editions (such as I have 
seen) this passage is placed at the beginning of c, 19, which 
discusses the causes of the inundation, instead of concluding, 
as it ought, c. 18 which closes the argument against the 
“Jonians” about the true boundaries of the Egyptian territory, 
Gaisford (and may be others) had perceived the true connexion ; 
and so, while retaining the place of the chapter in the margin, 
spaces his text so as to shew the sense, And Mr Sayce 
(whether following some other editor or not) makes the change 
complete, and here cites the passage as from c, 18, And yet he 
misses the meaning. 

He might have gathered from c. 15, on which I have al- 
ready remarked, that the Ionians and Herodotus meant by the 
Delta the A formed by the coast line and the two outermost 
arms of the river, and if he consults Strabo and Ptolemy he 
will find that this continued to be the meaning of the word 
down to the latest Greek times: the flat alluvial country on 
either side did not belong to the Delta, Herodotus therefore 
alleges against his opponents that the Ammonian Oracle had 
told the inhabitants of Marea and Apis—living west of the 
Delta in the neighbourhood of Lake Mareotis and claiming 
to be Libyans and free from the restraints of Egyptian ritual— 
that “Egypt is the country which the Nile waters; and those are 
Egyptians who live below Elephantine and drink Nile water.” 
Now, says Herodotus, the Nile flood reaches over not the Delta 
only but part of what is called Libyan and Arabian soil. The 
inhabitants of Marea and Apis would not have been silenced 
by being told that the Fayoum was part of Egypt. I imagine 
the “two days journey” includes some of the side valleys; but 
I am not concerned with the accuracy of the estimate, 

And so end the arguments intended to prove that both the 
Delta and the Fayoum were under water all the time of 
Herodotus’ visit. That the intermediate country about Memphis 
was seen in the same season would naturally follow. But 
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Mr Sayce adduces a further argument from the fact that no 
mention is made of the Sphinx, “that wonder of Greek 
travellers of a later date.” This, he conceives, implies that 
Herodotus never saw it; which again implies that he must 
have reached the Pyramid platform by a certain canal, from 
the ascent above which he might have seen enough of each 
of the Pyramids and yet have avoided facing the Sphinx; 
which again implies that there was water in the canal; which 
finally implies that it was flood-time. Such books and in- 
dexes as I have by me do not point to this wonder of the 
later Greeks. Strabo, at least, gives a full description of the 
platform without. noticing the Sphinx. Why then should 
Herodotus do so, when he omits the mention of so much else ? 
I suppose his guide had no good story to tell about it. 

I have dwelt at such length on this first thesis, not because 
I think it could not be refuted more briefly from internal 
evidence of a longer stay in Egypt, but because my main 
object in this paper is to shew by what kind of reasoning and 
suggestion of non-existent facts it is that, not the accuracy, but 
the honesty of Herodotus is persistently assailed. 

I now come to the second thesis, in which the real issue 
is—Did Herodotus lie when he said he went to Thebes and 
saw the course of the Nile upwards as far as Elephantine? 

“South of the Delta he visited Memphis and the Fayoum. 
Did he penetrate further? Greek scholars who have not been 
in Egypt answer ‘yes.’ Egyptian travellers answer ‘no.’ Let 
us consider why they do so,” | 

Egyptian travellers now count by the thousand, and no 
doubt many of them carry their Herodotus with them. How 
many of any note have given a deliberate and reasoned answer 
either way? Or does Mr Sayce represent the wisdom of them 
all ? 

Mr Sayce started this will-o’-the-wisp of Herodotus’ lie in his 
book with a notion that it was a very grand exploit for a Greek 
to get as far as Thebes: one which Hecateus had achieved, 
but of which Herodotus was incapable; wherefore he contrived 
dishonestly to make his readers believe he had done so, But, 
besides that the Edinburgh Reviewer (April, 1884) has shewn 
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that this rivalry is a mere imagination, Mr Sayce has now 
eut the ground away from his own feet by shewing that no 
credit attached to the performance, whether in the fifth or 
even in the sixth century. Crowds of Greeks, it seems, of that 
class who sought to have their fortunes told reached the Oracle 
at Abydos: and if they could get so far beyond “the Egypt 
into which the Greeks sail” (p. 269), why not as much further 
as their business or curiosity invited them ? 

This motive failing, was it a desire to make his account 
of Egypt as complete as he could and to take credit for it 
as a result of his own observations ? 

But this is just what Mr Sayce observes that he has not 
done : “whereas he is full of information about the Delta and 
the Fayoum, his references to Upper Egypt are scanty and 
meagre; and the only towns he mentions are Khemmis, 
Neapolis, Thebes, and Elephantine” (p. 267). | 

And yet nothing could have been easier, There were plenty 
of dragomen (as Mr Sayce always calls them!) at Naucratis 
itself, at Memphis, and elsewhere who could have given him 
names and some description of the wonders of that region. And 
Herodotus himself lets us know (why did he not conceal it?), and 
Mr Sayce himself observes, that there were in many places (Nau- 
cratis for one, in Mr Petrie’s opinion) “ priests” of Atés @n- 
Batéos iSpuvtat ipov, from whom he did no doubt obtain some 
—may be most—of the information he gives about the re- 
ligious customs of Thebes; and might have obtained more, 
and something about the buildings. That he tells us so much 
more of Lower than of Upper Egypt is a very good argument 
to prove that, contrary to Mr Sayce’s contention, he spent a 
considerable time in the former, and only made a hasty visit 
to the latter country. This seems to me the only fair in- 
ference. 

And when we examine the passages in which he speaks 
of his having been to Thebes or elsewhere up the Nile, we 
find that they occur quite incidentally and naturally in re- 
ference to the particular matter in hand, with no prominence 
given to the voyage itself, and with no apparent sense of pride 
about it. 
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In c. 3 he tells us he got much information at Memphis, 
and so betook himself to Thebes and Heliopolis (both places 
renowned for learning) to test it; and then gives us a sum- 
mary of the points on which all agreed’. If he claims any 
special credit it is for his careful sifting of tradition; just as 
when he went to Tyre and Thasos—whither many other Greeks 
went for other purposes—to test the stories about Hercules. 

The next allusion is in cc. 55, 56, where in the course of a 
long account of the religion and rites of Egypt and of the 
points of resemblance with those of Greece (which he firmly 
believed derived from them), he gives the legend of the 
foundation of the Oracle of Dodona. Mr Sayce contends that 
“ Herodotus carefully avoids saying that he heard in Thebes what 
‘the priests of the Theban Zeus’ said about it.” But why should 
he care either to say or to avoid saying this? The point of in- 
terest with him was the assurance he conceived he had got at 
head-quarters of the derivation of the Greek from the Egyptian 
Oracle: “About Oracles in Egypt and in Greece this is the 
Egyptian account. The priests of the Theban Zeus savd...... 
and when J asked how they knew, they answered....... So 
much I heard from the priests in Thebes: and this is what 
the prophetesses at Dodona say...._ And this is my conclusion.” 
Is there any indication that he was thinking of doubts that 
might arise in any mind about his having been at Thebes ? 

The third occasion is in ¢. 143, It is part of a long dis- 
cussion running through five chapters, in which he urges the 
facts of Egyptian history, as he understood them, against the 
Greek belief in pedigrees traced through a few generations up 
toa god: “Egyptian history shews a lapse of over 11,000 years, 
during which the sun four times changed its places of rising 
and setting (probably a misunderstanding of some astronomical 


1 If any one accepts Mr Sayce'sin- to make much of the feat! But this is 


terpretation of ¢s O7S8as re «al és 
"HMovrokw erparéuny (p. 274)—“he 
turned into,” with the comment 
‘Thebes was too far away from 
Memphis to turn into it” [as one turns 
into bed, I suppose]—he must surely 
allow that Herodotus did not mean 


only ad hominem, As usual also he mis- 
takes the context. Herodotus did not 
go to Thebes “to enquire about the 
linguistic experiment” of Psamme- 
tichus, but about ‘‘other things.” And 
he does tell the result, 
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theory—may be an exaggeration of the phenomena of the 
Precession of the Equinoxes); and yet no change in the order 
of things on earth or among living things, and a succession of 
men born in natural course with no god intervening. And in 
proof of this they shewed me, as they had done to Hecatzus, 
340 and odd statues, ranged in order, of priests who had 
succeeded each other from father to son; each statue made in 
the life-time of the person represented.” Such is the substance 
of what he says. Whether he meant to banter Hecatzeus on his 
pedigree or not must depend upon the tone in which Hecatzus 
himself (as I suppose) told the story—with a smile, or a look 
of offended dignity. I hope the former; for he appears to 
have been a sceptic or a rationalist from the first. sentence of 
his Genealogies—oi yap “EXAjvar Aoyot TodAoL TE Kal yeXoioL, 
ws éuol daivoytas, eiciv, And these, I think, are the only 
passages where Herodotus alludes to his presence at Thebes. 
Some general statements there are about Upper Egypt which 
seem meant to give the results of his own observations on 
the spot. And as to these, in the absence of any signs of 
fraud and of any conceivable motive for it, the question—if 
there is a question—must be whether the inaccuracies or mis- 
statements that can be pointed out are such as to be incon- 
ceivable as the result of haste, carelessness, imperfect memory, 
and other human infirmity of this kind. And to shew how 
far such causes may operate, I will take the case of Mr Sayce 
himself. When he published his Herodotus, had he been as 
far as Thebes? In his preface he says “ with the exception 
of Babylonia and Persia there is hardly a country or site 
mentioned by Herodotus which I have not visited.” Taking 
this in connexion with other passages where he speaks of 
Thebes and other places up the river in the tone of a man 
who has seen them, I think a commentator 2000 years hence 
will be justified in saying he “wishes his readers to believe” 
he had been so far. And yet he tells us (note 4 to IL c. 122) 
that there is a “representation of Ramses III. seated at draughts 
with a woman of the harem, which holds a prominent place on 
the outer wall of the Palace at Medinet Abu”! Now (as 
Mr Sayce or the commentator would say) “no one who has 


Journal of Philology. von. xv. 15 
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actually seen” the representation in the inner corner of an upper 
chamber of the palace “could have said” it is prominent on an 
outer wall. And if the commentator is bent on making a charge 
of unveracity he will be at no loss for an assignable motive. 
Mr Sayce suggests that the story of Rhampsinitus’ dice-playing 
in Hades, as given by Herodotus, is of Grecian origin, and was 
suggested by this scene. Now a Greek would not be likely © 
to have penetrated into that chamber, but might have seen any 
thing on the outer wall! 

Did Mr Sayce trust to his dragomen ? 

Before further examining the charges of inaccuracy made 
against Herodotus with reference to their weight in this 
question of veracity, it will be well to enquire what were, most 
probably, the circumstances under which he made the voyage, 
if he did make it. And I think we have some material. In 
the Ptolemaic and subsequent times, we know that the Greeks 
‘had come to translate the names of all or most of the important 
towns in Egypt into their own language; and these names 
have subsisted in literature up to quite recent times. But in 
the history of Herodotus, and therefore presumably at Nau- 
cratis and among the Greek population generally, the process 
had only reached (if I am not mistaken) Hermopolis Parva 
(not Magna as Mr Sayce twice writes it) on the Canobic arm, 
near the coast and Naucratis; Heliopolis always the resort of 
learned strangers; and Elephantine—the ‘‘ivory-island” as 
Brugsch in one place calls it, that is, 1 suppose, the mart for 
ivory and other southern produce (and certainly there was 
never room for many elephants there), Other Greek names— 
Naucratis and Neapolis—belonged to towns which apparently 
never had native names and were trading stations from the 
first—or else, if old towns, were renamed, on their becoming 
such. Of Naucratis we know the history. If Neapolis be 
Keneh (au) modus in Ptolemy) it probably grew up as a 
rival to Coptos in the trade through the mining district and 
to the Red Sea; lying probably more convenient to the river 
traffic (Ptolemy calls Coptos “inland”; that is away from the 
river bank). I conclude that these were the towns with which 
Greeks had most relations, whether of residence or of traffe, 
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And I therefore conclude that there was Greek trade with, if 
not residence in, Neapolis and Elephantine in the time of 
Herodotus, and probably not much elsewhere. It is true he 
speaks of “the Egypt which the Greeks navigate,” meaning 
Lower, or at most Middle Egypt; and Mr Sayce says, but as 
usual with no references, that it is otherwise known that 
“Greek ships did not sail further south” in those days, But 
he also tells us they had no difficulty in getting to Abydos. 
They may have used Egyptian or Persian bottoms; or they 
may have travelled by land in caravans. Now we have seen 
that the only towns in Upper Egypt which Herodotus men- 
tions, besides Thebes, for which alone (as he tells us) he made 
the journey, are these two, Neapolis and Elephantine, and 
“Chemmis” (of which more anon), which is described as “ near 
Neapolis.” It seems to me probable that, wishing to have an 
interview with the priests at Thebes, he joined some trading 
party, travelling by water or by land, which was bound to 
these places, for the trip up and down again. The visit to 
the Labyrinth and Lake Moeris may or may not have been on 
this occasion’, Otherwise he would seem to have kept entirely 
on the Arabian bank; and so Mr Sayce is still at liberty to 
think he would have scratched his name on the wall at Abydos 
had he had the opportunity, It also makes it quite likely that 
his visit to Thebes, both going and coming, may have been short 
and need not have extended to the western suburb. So that 
Mr Sayce’s difficulty in conceiving the possibility of Herodotus 
having seen it and not describing it is minimized by this 
hypothesis. 

But Mr Sayce makes much of the blunder of describing 
“Chemmis” as “near Neapolis.” And if Neapolis be Keneh— 
which no one seems to doubt—it is a blunder, The towns 
are over 80 miles apart, with two towns lying between them on 
the same side of the river, big enough to be mentioned by 
Ptolemy. Mr Sayce does not think it a mere chance shot of 
Herodotus wishing to fill up his canvas with imaginary details; 

1 He speaks as one of a partyin this where use the plural as of himself? 


visit, ““we saw,” and ‘‘we speak of It sunita the hypothesis that it was an 
what we saw.” Does he ever else- excursion with others from Memphis. 


15—2 
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but he insists that what he tells of Chemmis is what some 
wandering Chemmites endowed with strong imaginations told 
him at Memphis or elsewhere in Lower Egypt, and that in 
placing it near Neapolis (obviously taken as well-known, by 
name at least, to Greeks at all acquainted with Egypt), “he 
must have been led astray by that foreshortening of distances 
which is inevitable in geographical information derived at second 
hand,” 

I am quite unable to accept this psychological law. But 
supposing it true, how does it account for these Chemmites 
describing the position of their native town by such a reference? 
How came they to think of Neapolis? Moreover, if Herodotus 
did not see what he describes, he lies by insinuation as assuredly 
‘as he does if he was never at Thebes, Mr Sayce is as ingenious 
here in exonerating Herodotus from responsibility, as he is else- 
where in fixing it upon him, 

As usual, he takes no notice of the context. 

In c. 91, towards the close of his account of Egyptian man- 
ners and customs, Herodotus says: “They eschew Grecian, and 
indeed all foreign customs. At least all others do, but there is 
a large town, Chemmis, of the Thebaic nome, near Neapolis. 
Here there is a quadrangular (pov of Perseus the son of Danae. 
Round it grow palm-trees. The zpémvda of the ipéy are of 
stone and very large, and upon them stand two large statues. 
And in this enclosure [this must refer to ipov; so that here ipéy 
is equivalent to enclosure, or téwevos] there is a vnés, and in it 
stands an image of Perseus. The Chemmites tell”—a legend 
about Perseus haunting the district and leaving his monstrous 
shoe behind him, and the luck it brings—* This is their tale, 
and they celebrate games in his honour in Grecian fashion, and 
when I asked why, they said..,.” Can anything be clearer than 
that he means us to understand that he saw the (pov and asked 
the questions on the spot? 

But Mr Sayce says no such sight can have been seen: “It 
certainly corresponded to no fact....The propylxa of an Egyptian 
temple were lofty....Statues never stood upon them.. it would 
have contravened the primary rules of Egyptian sacred architec- 
ture,” And he adds something quite unintelligible to me: 
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“Had they done so however, they would have been visible far 
and near ; so that in affirming their existence Herodotus implies 
that. his account was taken at second hand”! 

But Herodotus is professedly telling of a place where Egyp- 
tian rules were not observed. 

Nor is there anything in the description suggesting an 
Egyptian rather than any other style of sacred building, The 
ipov as I have pointed out is a réuevos, the wpomwuda any kind 
of gateway on which statues could stand (everywhere else 
Herodotus uses the word wpomvdaa for the special Egyptian 
gate and towers), and the vyos a shrine or chapel big enough 
to hold the image of the god or saint (which would be equally 
unorthodox according to Strabo xvu. 1, sec. 28). There is an 
exactly parallel passage in the account of Babylon 1. 181: a 
ipdv tetpaywvov with brazen gates; within, the eight-staged 
tower of Belus; and his vyds at the top. 

There remains then that Herodotus says that the town 
where all this was to be seen was near Neapolis and was called 
Chemmis; both which facts cannot be true. Is it not the 
obvious and most probable explanation that his memory failed 
him, when he wrote, as to the name of the town? I can think 
of no other which has any plausibility; and it is surely not an 
unlikely thing, if he made no note at the time and wrote long 
after. 

The nearest large town, on the same side of the river, was 
Coptos. While bis companions were trafficking at Neapolis he 
could spend a short day in visiting it; or he might precede 
them and be picked up on their way upwards. This alone 
suggests that Coptos was the town in question. But, besides, 
it was, together with the neighbouring passes to the Red Sea, 
as much under the patronage of the god Khem as was Chemmis 
itself (Brugsch, History, English Translation I. 133, 134): so 
that there is little difficulty in conceiving how Coptos and 
Chemmis may have been confounded in Herodotus’ memory. 
And it may be added that Coptos, as connected of old with 
Eastern commerce, was a more likely place than any other in 
Upper Egypt to have admitted or adopted foreign worships, 
Nor is it, perhaps, irrelevant to observe that it appears to have 
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been the residence of two Persian governors throughout the 
reigns of Cambyses and Darius and part of that of Artaxerxes 
(Brugsch 11. 212), They acknowledged Khem as their patron ; 
ut one may imagine there may have been enough of Persian 
air about the place to favour the notion—however suggested— 
that Perseus, the eponymous hero of the race, was the occupier 
of the shrine. Whether this is the true explanation of the 
blunder or not, it seems to me much more plausible than Mr 
Sayce’s: and if it 1s accepted it involves the admission that 
Herodotus was there, 

However he is certainly incorrect in his description of the 
physical. character of Upper Egypt; though here also Mr Sayce 
misquotes so as to make the case stronger. At p. 296 he says: 
“He adds that the country above the Fayoum is similar to that 
below it. Now no one who has actually sailed there [we do not 
know whether he sailed.or went by land and over the hills] could 
have said that the country resembled the Delta in any respect 
even in the inundation.” What he does say is that the upper 
country is equally émdernrds Te yj Kal Sdpov Tod rotapod, which 
Mr Sayce does not deny, and which would be not less but more 
obvious in the time of low Nile. 

But at p. 270 we get the only weighty case of incorrectness. 
In the description of Egypt at the commencement of the book 
(c. 8) he says that above Heliopolis Egypt is narrow “ being 
confined between two ranges of hills for about 4 days’ journey ”; 
and then adds “after this it is wide again,” 

Now I cannot attach so much importance as Mr Sayce seems 
to do to these specific measurements. As they stand, whether 
as to Upper or Lower Egypt, they appear to me inconsistent 
not only with the facts, but with themselves. As regards those 
given in stadia we learn from Strabo that the schenus, which 
Herodotus took as 60 stadia, varied locally from 30 to 40 or 
more in the Delta, and (as he found it stated by Artemidorus) 
was 120 in Middle Egypt (!), and only in the Thebais (so far as 
his information went) 60 stadia; Strabo XVIL cap. 1, sees. 24 and 
41. So that this seems a case in which Herodotus is more 
correct for the Thebais than for the country below. And as 
regards measures by time every one with any experience knows 
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how untrustworthy they are in general ; and of all such measure- 
ments I suppose days’ journeys up the Nile against stream 
must be the vaguest. Add to this the liability of figures to 
alteration by transcribers, and the personal liability of Herodo- 
tus, admitted by the Edinburgh Reviewer, to slips in sums of 
addition, and it seems to me unsafe to expend much critical 
sagacity in this direction. 

But taking the statement broadly to mean that at some 
point in the ascent of the river the valley changes its general 
character and from “narrow” may be said to become “ wide,” it 
is not such an account as an observant traveller at his ease on 
the deck of his dahabeeah, setting down his impressions while 
fresh, might be expected to make. And yet Strabo, who was in 
this condition, and a geographer by profession, could sum up the 
physical character of the valley thus: 7 wotayuia éotw Alyurros 
7) ExatépwOev rod Neldov, craviov el trov Tptakociay otadiov 
éméyovca cuveyas TAaTOS TO oixnoipov—rarely if anywhere 35 
miles broad; while Mr Poole (Encyc. Brit. Egypt, p. 705) 
having, no doubt, maps and measurements at hand, gives a 
maximum breadth of some 13 miles! So little are eye estimates 
to be trusted. From another passage in Herodotus (c. 11) one 
may infer that he would be content with Strabo’s estimate, or 
even less; for he compares the Nile valley with that of the Gulf 
of Suez, “half a day’s journey across at tts widest.” And we 
must remember that we are quite in the dark as to how and in 
what circumstances—by land or sea; in high or low Nile, and 
with what rapidity—the trip was made; whether any notes were 
made (there was little occasion for them, seeing how little he tells 
us); and how many years elapsed before he wrote this sentence. 
And then we must ask the question whether, if this be the only 
serious objection to our taking Herodotus’ word, the error is 
such as exceeds ordinary human faculty in that way’. 

But Mr Sayce urges one or two other objections. 


1 I cannot say where the spot is; “this must be where Egypt widens 
but I remember one where the Eastern again.’ I was soon undeceived. But 
range diverged far away from the river an impression made in a traveller's 
bank and seemed to lose itself in the mind by a single view often dwells 
distance, and thinking to myself there to the obscuring of all others. 
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“He invariably calls Elephantine a city. But the proper 
name of the city on the island was Kebh, and not Abu ‘the 
elephant island.’ Moreover it was as an island rather than as a 
city that it was known to the Egyptians, the important city of 
the neighbourhood being Syene on the main land opposite.” 

My first authority against this statement shall be from a 
work which passes as Mr Sayce’s—Append. to Herodotus UU. 
* List of nomes; first nome To Ken, Capital Abu (Elephantine).” 
The same information is to be found elsewhere passim. As also 
that Abu, and not Syene, gave its name to an early dynasty. 
We also know, and Mr Sayce himself immediately after reminds 
us, that from the time of the sixth to that of the 19th dynasty, 
whenever the bringing down of granite from the south is men- 
tioned, it comes from Abu, or from “the quarries of the red 
mountain,” or simply from “the south’—never from Syene; 
and that Herodotus was told that Amasis got his material from 
Abu. It is as we speak of Aberdeen granite, not meaning that 
it is taken from the paving of the town. 

So much I knew from sources open to all, But not being 
an Egyptologer, I have questioned a friend who is, and he sends 
me the following information, referring to Brugsch as his main 
authority, 

1. Many cities have a sacred as well as a profane name, and 
Kebh is the sacred name of Abu. 

2. The usual determinative for Abu is either city or land— 
never that he knows or remembers island. So that it happens 
that “EXepavrivy mods is exactly what an Egyptian would 
write. 

3. According to Brugsch the name Syene occurs but rarely 
until “a late date.’ The ancient inscriptions call the town Abu. 
Obviously, as it seems to me, it was originally a village of 
quarriers dependent on the capital of this name, which in course 
of time increased in importance and so acquired a name of 
its own. 

But (4th) the old name Abu for Syene continued to be in 
use concurrently till quite late times: “the demotie form Tb is 
found, and the name very likely vanished with the Egyptian 
language,” 
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This last fact may perhaps be thought to throw light on the 
only puzzle I can see about the way in which Herodotus tells 
the story of the scribe at Sais—his taking no notice of the im- 
possibility of there being mountains between Elephantine and 
Syene. Of course one explanation may be that, as he certainly 
did not believe it but told it as a story, he did not think it 
necessary to do more. But is it not very possible that he never 
heard the name of Syene when he was at Elephantine? He 
never mentions it again; and, while assuming the name of 
Elephantine to be well known, he thinks it necessary to state 
(as he heard it from the scribe) that Syene was a town some- 
where “in the Thebaid.” There is no reason for imagining that 
he ever visited the quarries, in which Mr Sayce thinks he would 
have been particularly struck by the sight of a half-finished 
obelisk, because it interests our sentimental race, lying on the 
now deserted hill-side. 

Another point made about Elephantine is that Herodotus 
asserts that “on starting from the city of Elephantine to ascend 
the river, the country is up-hill; whereas no one who had been 
at Elephantine could have imagined that the country immedi- 
ately south of it was up-hill”” Well! Assouan is in a hilly 
situation. But this is not the way to construe amo ’EXepavrivns 
MOXOS av@ iovTe dvavTés Eats Ywpiov" TaVTH ovY K.T.A.—“Aas you 
ascend the river from Elephantine there is a steep place. Here 
the boat has to be hauled up”: which seems to me quite a 
natural way of describing the fact. 

Mr Sayce seems to have been lucky enough to “shoot the 
cataract” wpward in five hours (p. 272), as happened also to 
Sir G. Wilkinson (Rawlinson’s Herodotus). I was five days, It 
does not appear that Herodotus went up it, or saw it. 

One more effort to oust Herodotus, if not from Thebes yet 
from the country beyond it, must be noticed as a specimen 
of Mr Sayce’s zeal. He cannot abide the “extremely startling” 
and plain passage in c. 29 péyps pev 'EXedavtivys modus 
autor7ns ék@av. In his Herodotus he proposed to follow an 
obvious blunder in some Ms. and leave out av’rémrns and 10 
words following, with the result that the cataract would be placed 
below Elephantine! Now he is inclined to adopt the suggestion 
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of a friend (odvos & éuol ye raifew Soxez), that (if I rightly 
understand him) five whole chapters (29 to 34), which begin 
with this passage, “are more probably a verbatim quotation 
from another author, embodied in the text of the Greek historian 
without acknowledgment, after the fashion of his age and race, 
and so producing [intentionally ?] the impression in the mind of 
the reader that he actually went as far as the First Cataract.” 
Three reasons are given: one that it would explain the want of 
an apodosis to the pév after rooovéde, which I cannot see. Another 
seems cogent to him for want, as usual, of looking to the context. 
Herodotus in c. 28 had said he could find no one who pretended 
to know the “sources” of the Nile, except the scribe at Sais; 
and after telling the story he repeats dAXAou dé ovdevds ovdév 
éduvapnv mubécba. Of course the ovdév means “ nothing about 
the sources.” But. Mr Sayce chooses to say it looks as if when 


first written it was intended to be interpreted “ literally.” If 
Mr Sayce is here speaking literally, he means that after the 
scribe shut his mouth no one ever gave Herodotus any informa- 
tion about anything! I presume he means “nothing about the 


Nile.” But this is quite arbitrary. The chapters to be ex- 
punged contain an account of all he could hear, conjecture, or 
infer from analogy about the upper course of the Nile, com- 
mencing adda Tocovde ev dX errvOopnv. 

The third reason is, “It is certainly noticeable that he uses 
the word avromrns elsewhere (II. 115) not of himself but of 
others.’ A wonderful reason, of which I leave the reader to 
discover the force’. 

We now come to the third thesis, which is prefaced “ He 
arrived in the country during the inundation, and he did not 
travel further than the Fayoum. These are the two facts 


1 The passage here referred to is one 
he has strangely misused in his Hero- 
dotus, Introduction, p, XxV: odderds 
abréwrew ‘yerouévov of dtivaua: dxoloa, 
Tolro pederwr, Gaxws Oadacod dort ra 
éxéxewa (to the north) rys Eidpwrns— 
“T have never been able, though I 
have tried, to hear from any one who 
has seen it that there is a sea on that 


side of Europe” (I translate for Mr 
Bayce’s benefit), He was sceptical, 
not to say prejudiced against that 
opinion, Mr Sayce apparently takes 
rotro to mean “finding eye witnesses 
in general"; and calls the passage ‘‘an 
ostentatious assertion that it was his 
invariable rule to hear things from eye 
witnesses” ! 
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which I believe I have established. In order to trace his journey 
in detail we must have recourse to his account of Egyptian 
history from the time of Menes to the rise of the 26th dynasty 
under Psammeticus.” 

_ I have set out in his own words, at the head of this paper, 
what these “details” are: and I think the reader will agree 
with me that if a study of the history of ancient Egypt as given 
by Herodotus leads to nothing more than to that conclusion the 
trouble will have been poorly repaid. I suspect that the true 
moving power on Mr Sayce’s mind was the wish to prove that 
Herodotus took no pains at all about getting at the history, and 
that the blunders are his own. However, here is the argu- 
ment. 

First, with much comment, he sets out the order which 
Herodotus assigns to the old kings: Menes, 330 successors 
including Queen Nitocris, and Meeris the last on the list; 
Sesostris, Pheron, Proteus, Rampsinitus; Cheops, Chephren, 
and Mycerinus, the builders of the three famous pyramids ; 
Asychis who also built a pyramid; Anysis and Sabaco (the 
Ethiopian), contemporaries; and Sethos, the Memphite priest, 
contemporary with Sennacherib. Mr Sayce adds the so-called 
Dodecarchy. But this is a mistake, the Dodecarchy—treally the 
time of Assyrian dominion—is no part of what Herodotus pro- 
fesses to have learnt from “priests” whether at Memphis or 
elsewhere ; but is part of the modern history known by common 
repute, native and foreign (c. 147, and cf. c. 154). Then he says: 
“Tt is plain that such a list of kings could not have been derived 
from any Egyptian source.” If he had said “ not from any one, 
Egyptian, Greek, or Persian, who had the materials which Era- 
tosthenes or Manetho used centuries after,” no one now-a-days 
would dispute it. But Mr Sayce elsewhere takes it for granted 
that Herodotus got his information from the dragomen of Mem- 
phis, inferior servants of the temples, guides and ciceroni” (p. 
264, and ef. his Herodotus, p. xxxi and passim). We know from 
Herodotus himself that the “interpreters” claimed to have ex- 
isted as a class from the times just after Psammetichus (c. 154); 
and it is surely reasonable to surmise that before the time of 
Herodotus some consistency in the stories they repeated to 
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visitors must have established itself. And if others than Mr Sayce 
bring themselves to believe that he did contrive to get inter- 
views with higher dignities of the priesthood, one must remember 
that at the time of his visit antiquarian and literary learning 
was probably at its lowest level. Thebes, one seat of such 
learning, had been sacked and plundered and its monuments 
carried away by Assyrians and Persians, and had been for some 
centuries left to the fate of deserted capitals in Eastern countries: 
the renewed kingdom had had its centre in Sais and Lower 
Egypt: and Persian, Greek, Libyan, and native had since mingled 
and influenced one another, hostilely or otherwise, over the 
whole country up to Memphis. On the other hand, under 
Macedonian rule there was a general revival: old temples 
restored and new ones built: learning encouraged and libraries 
founded: and the old religion taken into alliance with Greek 
philosophy. And yet, though Eratosthenes and Manetho wrote 
learnedly, and Hecateus of Abdera and “many Greeks who 
visited Thebes in the time of Ptolemy Lagus” wrote more 
popularly, Diodorus corrects none of the errors of the earlier 
author, but (with some new names which can be identified) 
confuses times and mixes up purely Greek sophistications with 
native legends so as to depart much more systematically from 
genuine history than Herodotus, 

I do not therefore anticipate that any light will be thrown 
on the chronology of Herodotus’ Egyptian history by any refer- 
ence to his own personality or circumstances. However, setting 
aside the question of its validity, let us see what use Mr Sayce 
makes of this dogma, 

“There is only one way in which he could have arrived at 
this list. He must have given the names in the order in which 
they occurred in his note-book [what kind of portable apparatus 
was this 7]. And this order was determined by the order of his 
visits to the various monuments to which the names were 
attached.” This might be true without explaining anything if 
his guides intentionally took him to the monuments in their 
chronological order as they conceived tt. But as this would 
make them, and not Herodotus, the authors of the chronology, 
I understand Mr Sayce to mean that the guides took him in the 
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order most convenient for him and themselves, round one temple, 
and then to another, and so on: and that Herodotus, either at 
the time or afterwards when using his notes for his book, took 
this order for a chronological one. As some of the kings are 
connected with more than one monument we must, I conceive, 
take the first-mentioned one in each case as that in front of 
which Herodotus made the entry in his note-book. 

First, then, comes Menes, connected with the dam (still 
existing) by which the course of the Nile is said to have been 
diverted to make room for the city: this then must have been 
the starting-point of his journey, and this, and not common 
fame, the reason why Menes comes first, 

2. King Mceris was named in the papyrus roll, but he also 
built the northern propylea of the Hephxsteum, And Sesostris 
set up a family group of statues of which Mr Sayce assumes 
that the well-known existing statue of Ramses II. is one (which 
seems to me doubtful); and he says that modern excavation 
shews that this lies on the northern side of the temple. So we 
will admit without disputing that the next point Herodotus was 
brought to was this northern front of the temple, which there- 
fore is to be taken as the cause of Sesostris following Mceris. 
But, thirdly, ‘“ Pheron” follows, not connected with any part 
of this temple, but with two obelisks hefore the “temple of the 
Sun,” and with “all the temples of note’—I suppose over all 
Egypt, Mr Sayce takes this temple of the Sun to be that at 
Heliopolis’: but there appears to have been one at Memphis. 
Anyhow, to explain the position of “ Pheron” in the series, we 
must suppose that Herodotus saw no more of the Hephzesteum 
until he had visited this spot. Mr Sayce chooses to say this is 
unnecessary, but then what becomes of histheory? 4. “Proteus” 
is not stated to have left any work behind him (naturally enough) ; 
but Herodotus saw a “very fine” réywevos which he understood 
to be consecrated to him in the quarter of the Tupiay otparo- 
aedov, where the Powwlees Tvpioe dwelt; within which rémevos 
-was a temple ris Beivns “Adpodirys, whom Herodotus identi- 

1 He asserts that the obelisks were be, for Strabo tells us the Romans 


those of Usertasen, of which one re- carried off two, and still left some be- 
mains there. This may or-may not hind. 
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fies with Helen (and others with SeAyjvn, Strabo). We are to 
suppose then that this is the place Herodotus visited on his 
return from Heliopolis, or wherever the temple of the Sun stood. 
5. Rhampsinitus built the western propylaea, which must be 
_the next monument visited. 6. Next came the Pyramid kings 
in their proper chronological order, as among themselves. 
7. Then came Asychis who built the eastern propylea, “much 
the finest and largest,” which was therefore the next monument 
visited ; though, here again, if Mr Sayce is right in identifying 
Asychis with “the third successor of Mykerinus,” he also, by 
good luck, is in his true relative place. 8, Anysis and Sabaco 
seem to have left no monument. How did they get into the 
note-bouk in this place? They however belong to the time of 
the Ethiopian invasion, and therefore, in true chronology, came 
after all the others and before.—9, Sethos, a Memphite High 
Priest, who withstood Sennacherib, and who left a statue of 
himself somewhere within the temple precincts—we know not 
where—but who, if he represents any historical person, rightly 
closes the roll of the old monarchies. 

If any one can make out of this a walk round the Hephzesteum 
from north by east and south to west, I cannot. And this it 
was that Mr Sayce undertook to prove. 

And, as I have incidentally shewn, the only distinct chrono- 
logical misplacement (as distinguished from gaps) which ean 
be made out is that of the kings of the fourth dynasty, And 
this is an-error repeated with exaggeration by Diodorus; who 
adds that there was much dispute about the true history of the 
Pyramids (1. 63, 64, and compare previous chapters). The 
substance, then, of this third discussion is the laying down of an 
arbitrary dogma about what must have been, and then refusing 
to apply it honestly to the facts and so inventing the march 
round, &c. 

To sum up. For the first and third theses Mr Sayee has 
made absolutely no case whatever; but has only confirmed the 
justice of the appreciation of his critical powers made by the 
Edinb, Reviewer. And, had I not already taken up so much 
space, I think I could without much difficulty shew from the 
internal evidence that the theses are not only unproved but 
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false: at the least that it is highly probable that Herodotus first 
dwelt some time in towns near the coast among his fellow- 
countrymen, observing and picking up information, critical and 
credulous by turns; and there mainly learnt the history of 
Psammetichus and his successors, which he afterwards introduces 
in its right place; that he then went to Memphis and Heliopolis, 
and there obtained at least the chronology (such as it is) of the 
ancient kingdom, and perhaps most of the stories about the 
named kings—though there may be ground, from the local 
colouring, for surmising that some of them were picked up else- 
where (cf. c. 100 about Nitocris, c. 122 about Rhampsinitus and 
the temple of Demeter, c. 129, &c. about Mycerinus and his 
daughter). 

But, wherever he got the information, there is no ground 
whatever for Mr Sayce’s assertion that in Herodotus’ list of 
ancient kings “most of them belonged to dynasties which were 
essentially northern”—it is not his fault that the modern ones 
were so, Except the fancied Proteus and Sethos the priest of 
Hephestus all are simply kings of Egypt. That such of them 
as were real kings, whether rightly or wrongly named, would 
have left their monumental mark at Memphis as well as else- 
where, and that, this being so, the guides would shew them and 
Herodotus would record them, is only what was to be expected, 
and leads to no further inference. With respect to the second 
thesis, if a man is resolved to believe that Herodotus did not go 
beyond the Fayoum, there is no syllogism which can confute him. 
I have noticed all the arguments which Mr Sayce uses which 
seem to me to need notice. The rest of what he says is, either 
that Herodotus was bound to tell us more of what he saw 
(though it was not his habit to do so in Lower Egypt); or that 
if he had really been up and down the Nile he could not possibly 
have avoided obtaining full, and always accurate, information 
about every usage of every town there,—and this though, in his 
Herodotus, he had pointed out many inaccuracies about Lower 
Egypt (where he does not dispute his having travelled) quite as 
grave. 

But my paper is already too long. I will merely add that 
ill-luck seems to attend Mr Sayce whenever he meddles with 
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Herodotus, however innocently. In a note (p. 277) he tells us 
he 1s engaged on working out Herodotus’ Assyrian chronology, 
and that the foundation of his synchronisms is that “he counts 
30 years to a generation.” He will find himself 70 years out in 
the 700 years he is dealing with! And, while I am writing this 
paper, I see in the Contemp. Review for July 1886, he speaks of 
the Greek settlement on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile “whence, 
according to Herodotus, they were transferred by Amasis to 
Naucratis.” Herodotus says to Memphis! 


D. D. HEATH. 


NOTES OF A FORTNIGHT’S RESEARCH IN THE 
BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE OF PARIS. 


THE last week of August and the first of September 1886 
I spent, in company with my friend Mr D. Margoliouth, in 
examining some of the many valuable and early Latin Mss in 
the great National Library of Paris. Owing to the kindness 
of M. Léopold Delisle and M. Deprez, I was allowed to work 
in a room where the conditions of light permitted me to pro- 
ceed without interruption; for which my most grateful thanks 
are here offered, as well as for the invariable courtesy which I 
received not only from them, but from M. Pierre de Nolhac, 
a friend of M. Plessis the author of Etudes sur Properce, and 
himself an habitual researcher not only in the Bibliothéque, but 
in the Vatican and other great libraries. 

I shall begin with Ovid : and first, the Ibis. 

In the Preface to my edition, I stated that Salvagnius used 
a MS which came from the Library of 8. Victor, and I quote 
(p. v.) such readings from it as he mentions in his Commentary. 
The Ms itself I have not seen; yet it is more than probable 
that it still exists. For, as I learnt in a conversation with 
M. Léopold Delisle, there is in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
a manuscript Catalogue of the Mss in the Library of §. Victor, 
made by one Claude de Grande Rue (Claudius de Grandi Vico) 
in 1514, now numbered 14768, with a companion and elucidatory 
volume, also in manuscript, No. 14767. The former of these 
is in a large and perfectly clear writing ; the Mss are catalogued 
under the author's name, when it was known. ‘Thus under 
Ovidius is given a list of some twenty Mss, and at the side 
of the page the lettering by which each Ms was distinguished, 

Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 16 
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To this lettering the other volume 14767 corresponds: so that 
by turning from one Catalogue to the other a more or less 
detailed account of each MS may be found, The Catalogue gives 
under the heading Ovidius two ‘in Ibim,’ one of them ‘ glosatus, 
but I could not find any specification of the date of either; 
and probably at the time when the catalogue was made, there 
were very few who could even approximately fix the period 
at which MSS were written, But one of these, if not both, must 
have been used by Salvagnius; and if not in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which possesses half the mss of 8. Victor, is probably 
in the Mazarin Library, which possesses the other half. 


METAMORPHOSES. 


At the end of Ms 12246 is a fragment, ascribed by M. Delisle 
to the xth century, of Met. 1. 81—193, m1. 67—159. At 
intervals it has a prose analysis, I copy the four fragments of 
this which still remain. 

The first is after 1. 88, and is a prose analysis of the four 


ages. 
Mundus in saecula quattuor aureum argenteum aereum et 


ferreum ex quo chos tenebrosum Iniecta luce discussum est et 
discretis elementis faciem hanc tam claram mundi accepit. 
Deinceps quasz in aetate, quasdam in saecula quattuor distri- 
butus est. Hoc est aureum et argenteum aereum et ferrum 
(sic) quibus pro qualitate sui adscripta sunt nomina, Nam 
aureum saeculum dictum est quod saturno regnante omnium 
rerum erat plena tranquillitas. Non furor saeuiebat armorum 
non auaritia hominum fluctibus commiserat uitam et cessantibus 
rastris inarata grauides (sic) fruges terra praebebat. Otiosa erat 
ac secura uita mortalibus ac sine uicissitudine corporum continua 
ueris gratia fruebantur deinde saeculum in argenteum aureo' 
colore migrauit tunc primum et aestus ardentior caeli et grauiora 
frigora incubuere mortalibus tunc aedificata domorum tutiora 
secreta antea enim aut in antris habitabant aut incolebant tecta 
siluarum semina etiam tum primum sulcis coepere committere 
cum iam terra solita hominibus negarct alimenta tertium saecu- 


1 Probably aureo ex colore should be read. 
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lum successit aereum argento iam durius coepere homines inue- 
recundius uluere nam cupiditate habendi auaritia cum fidia 
(/. perfidia) ex orta est inde mare peruium factum dum diuitiae 
requiruntur. Terra quoque cunctis antea communis limitibus 
terminisque discreta est et inuenis eius sola (/. non sola) frumenta 
quaesita sunt et (l. set) metalla inuenta crepuerunt. Quartum 
saeculum ferrimineafrigore (/f. ferri nimio rigore) duratum est 
quod in tantam rabiem furoris erupit ut omnia scelera cupidi- 


i e 
tatis excederet (cod. cupiditates (e changed into i) excideret) nam 


18 
ab (originally ad) odios¢ uitig et sanientis auaritiae grassationi- 
bus ad parricidia usque peruentum est (/fortasse ab odiosis uitiis 
et insanientis auaritiae gr.). 


After v. 112. 


Saecula in tempora quattuor cum saturno aurei saeculi (add. 
fine) caeli arce deiecto teneret iuppiter mundum sicut ipse 
mundus (add. habebat) quattuor ac diuersa tempora coartabit 
' (I. coartauit) ut uer quod fuerat ante unum semper ad serenam 
tranquillitatem continuum in parte (J. partem) anni quartam et 
angustissimum cogeret tempus ut huic succederet ardor aestatis 
et tertio sequeretur autumni infida temperies et post haec totus 
annus rigida hieme clauderetur quae quattuor tempora ueris 
_ exordio qualitatem imitarentur et ordinem saeculorum. 


After 150. 
GIGANTVM SANGVIS IN HOMINES. 


Gigantes nomine inmensa moles (l. mole) et similes matri 
filios parens terra genuit quorum magnitudini par. exparsit 
audatia (J. par exarsit). Nam extructis inexcelsum aggerem 
montibus sacrilegas manus iniecere caelestibus sed fulminum 
(fluminum the first hand) igne deiecti impium genus paene suo 
cruore generarunt. Nam sanguis eorum permixtus terre homines 
procreauit haut longe ab origine discrepantes. 


16—2 
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After 162. 
LYCAON IN LVPVM. 


De Gigantum sanguine natum quam sacrilegam te 
statur exemplum. Qui tyrrannus 
et hospites trucidaret etiam 
et iratum. Nam Iuppiter hu 
| paciens in deos quderimonia delata 
ominis specie ad lycaonis regia uen 
on quasi mortali preparens (sic) mortem 
prius humana membra de(u)oranda uelut hos 
pitali humanitate adposuit. Quam postquam iuppiter 
sensit non eum paenitus interemit ne supplicii 
amitteret sensum sed in lupi fera forma conuertit 
Qui et mores in rabi¢ge et nomen lycaonis in appel 
latione seruaret nec contentus fuit iuppiter 
ceteros homines unius lycaonis terrere supplicio 
nisi in genus omne seuiret. Indidemque tantam 
lussit aquarum copiam redundare ut opertis 
diluuio montibus cuncti homines interirent. 
[In this last extract I have retained the exact lineation 
of the Ms, as a guide for restoring the lost portions.] 


VARIANTS OF PARIS 12246, 


I collated the Ms with Le Maire’s ed. A comparison of its 
readings with those of the British Museum fragm. (Harl. 2610) 
published in Anecdota Oxoniensia I. part 5, shows that the two 
Mss constantly agree. 

Met, 1. 91—93 om. 

117 inaequales 

126 Non scelerata 

128 Protinus inrupit uaene peioris in aeuum 
132 neque adhuc 

140 Effodiuntur opes inritamenta m. 

142 Prodierat 

146 Imminet 

148 patrios inquirit in annos 
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149  cedema dentis 


150 astrea 
152 Adfectasse celeste gigantes 
155 _—_ subiecto pelio nossae 
156 cum corpora 
158 Inmaduisse 
159 monimenta 
| & 
160 sed illa propago 
173 hac fronte 
183 parabat 


184 Inicere 

188 Perdendum est 

189 sub terras 

190 temptanda sed inmedicabile 
193 Satyrique 


. 68 Tunc etiam quae me subiectis (rest lost) 
69 Ne ferar in praeceps tethys so (rest lost) — 
70 Adde quod assidua rapitur uer (rest lost) 
71 Sideraque alta trahit celerique uolum (rest lost) 


74 quid ages 

75 nec tecitus auferet axis 
16 urbesque deorum 

82 circumitu brachia 
83 brachia 


84 quadripedes 
86 Inpromptu regere est 


90 genitum te sanguine 
92 aspice uultus 
104 Propositumque premit flagratque 

109 chrysolithi 
. d 

110 redebant 

Vv 
111 magnanimis 
112 nitido 
113 fores 

? caelum 


116 Quam pater ut terras mundum rubescere uidit 
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119 ignemque uomentis 


I’ iungunt 
121 Quadripedes ducunt 
122 sus acro 
124 Inposuitque 
125 sollicito | 
128 uolan ||| 
132 Effugit australem 
135 mulire 
136 Altis egressus 
137 tutissimis 
143 .Vmida 
144 et fulgit (i subsequently changed to e) 
146, 147 inuerso ordine sic leguntur 
‘+ Dum potes et solidis etiamnum sedibus ad st 
‘« Est tibi consiliis non curribus utere nostris 
148  optatus nondum pr/emis 
150 luuenali 
152 inde marg. ille 
153 pyrois et euos et a&hon 
154 begins with Quartusque phlegons innitibus auras 
in the left margin solis equi 
155 implent 
157 inmensi mundi I’ celi 
158 aera /no/tis 
159 leuati 
160 ortus isdem 
The last page of the fragm., two columns containing 161— 
254, is now illegible. 


EPISTVLA SAPPHVS., 


Paris 11867, which Delisle’s catalogue assigns to the end of 
the xuIth century, contains a long Latin poem thus intituled 
Incipit liber magistri alecandri canonici cyrecestrie qui imscri- 
bitur laus sapiencie diuwine. Into the text of this poem of 
Alexander Neckam’s have been woven a great number of 
quotations from Ovid and other poets. Thus fol. 233° contains 
the well-known citation from A. A, Otia st tollas periere 
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cupidinis artes, with the 5 following vv. On fol. 134* the de 
Medic. Faciei is cited, with slight alterations, 23—26 


Tam non indignum sit nimphis cura placendi 
Cum comptos habeant secula nostra uiros 
Miror feminea pociuntur lege mariti 
Et uix ad cultus nupta quid addat habet 


and again 45—48 


Certus amor morum est formam populabitur etas 
Et placidus rugis uultus aratus erit 

Tempus erit quo uos speculum uidisse pigebit 
Et ueniet rugis altera causa dolor. 


fol. 234° from Maximianus 1. 133, 4 and another writer unknown 


Pro niueo rutiloque prius nunc inficit ora 
Pallor et exanguis funereusque color 

Et capud obrizo radians prestantius auro 
Resperget canis mesta senecta suis 


fol. 233° after two verses obviously medieval 


Illecebras carnis male dulces carmine dulci 
Detestans uates dulcia uerba dedit 


is quoted, as from Martial, the following distich 


Gaudia perpetuis conpenso breuissima penis 
Talia consequitur gaudia talis amor. 


The real author of these two verses I have never been able 

to discover. They occur in an epigram which I have published 
in Anecd. Oxon. I. part 5, page 20, and are there followed by a 
distich really taken from Martial vit. 96, 5, 6, 


Quid species, quid lingua mihi, quid profuit aetas ? 
Da lacrimas tumulo, qui legis ista, meo. 


On fol. 237° is a note, written I think at the same time as 
the rest of the Ms. 

 Oracius Mediocribus esse poetis non homines non dii non 
concessere columpne. Sapho Vlteriora pudet narrare. Et 
iuuat et sic te non licet esse mihi. 
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These two vv. (133, 134) are not in the excerpts quoted by 
De Vries p. 3 from Paris 17903 and 7647, and indeed from 
their character could not come into any such collection. It is 
clear that the scribe who copied them at the bottom of fol. 
237° of 11867 took them from a complete codex of the Epistle 
of Sappho to Phaon. De Vries’ careful examination shows how 
very few MSS of saec. XIII now existing contain this Epistle. 
That at Frankfort is not certainly older than saec, XIv, and 
De Vries speaks doubtfully of the Wolfenbiittel codex called by 
himg’. There is thus a factitious interest attaching to this note, 
slight as it is, which makes it worth recording, For it is clear 
that the Sappho was read and even quoted in the thirteenth 
century, although, as is well known, almost all the Mss of it 
hithert? examined were written in the fifteenth century, and 
many of these speak of it as newly discovered then. 


GLOSSES ON OVID. 

Paris 8207, of which I shall speak again presently and 
which is made up of pieces of various dates and wholly different 
matter, has glosses of considerable length on Ovid, beginning 
with the Pontic Epistles fol. 96. They are written in a hand so 
minute as tu require a magnifying glass. I was not able to make 
any extracts, but it seems high time that this important branch 
of Ovidian criticism should be examined. 

A similar collection of glosses exists in Paris 8320, (1) on 
Amores, (2) Rem. Amoris, (3) Heroides, (4) Tristia, (5) is an 
abstract of Metamm. 

It seems worth while to notice that the early x cent, 8069 
has many extracts from Ovid, including some from the Tristia. 
These extracts from Ovid are at the beginning of the ms. I 
copied one from the Metamm. (11 775—778, 781, 796), but there 
is no variant of any importance. 

I shall now speak of a Ms which though not unknown, has 
hardly received, I think, the attention it deserves. Paris 8207 
contains fol, 1—8 the Copa, Est et Non, Vir bonus, Ver erat et 
blando, Moretum, Quid hoc nout est, and Culex Iv 1—94. This 


1 Epistula Sapphus ad Phaonem apparatu critico instructa Commentario 
illustrata et Ouidio uindicata. Leyden 1885. 
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part of the codex M. Léopold Delisle assigned, when consulted 
by me, to the xuth century. It is the ms which Sillig calls in 
his edition of the opuscula Vergiliana Colbertinus‘; and some 
of its readings are given in Ribbeck’s Apparatus Criticus to the 
Culex. In the Copa and Moretum its lections do not materially 
differ from those of the earliest Mss: the following are the most 
noticeable. _ 


Cop. 10 in ore, not more 
25 Hue calibida 
26 nostri delicium 
35 Qui 
Mor. 7 quem laesus denique sentit 
15 claue quae peruidet hostia clauis 
16 terre 
| 23 Puertit 
27 Tunsa 
32 patriam tota 
36 omitted 
42 sincere 
43 Emundata 
45 admixtos nunc fontes atque farinas 
51 ignem 
52 peragunt 
1, iterum et iterum uiuentia 
62 redimita 
(This is strange: the gloss explains rediuiua, the 
reading of other Mss, but not of 8207.) 
66 Non sumptus erat ullus opus sed regula cure 
71 curat | 
75 omitted 
The v. ending crescitque in acumina radix (77 in 
Bahrens) is omitted. 
80 natisque 
97 caui 


The best of these are the last two, both of which seem to 
me preferable to the ordinarily accepted readings nontsque and 
cauum. 
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But it is in the fragment of the Culex that our MS is most 
distinct. When I read it for the first time, after having made 
a careful collation of the three earliest Paris Mss of the same 
poem, as well as of the Stabulensian fragment (all four of cent. 
X or XI), my impression was that I had lighted on a source as 
completely distinct (so far as it went) for the text of the Culex 
as the Codex Gyraldi for that of the Aetna. But as I read on 
the Ms deteriorated, and from 67 to 94 was so obviously inter- 
polated as to throw grave suspicion over the integrity of the 
former portion, Yet each time I returned to a reperusal of 
vy. 1—66 (and I did so again and again), my conviction, not 
only of the distinct position which the ms held, but of its 
goodness, returned, At the time I had not Ribbeck’s edition 
by me; Bahrens either did not see the ms or followed Ribbeck’s 
judgment, who, on the evidence of Sillig’s excerpts, pronounces 
it worthless (p. 33). But, as sometimes happens, our Ms is not 
one which can fairly be judged by an occasional variant cited 
here and there; it must be read as a whole. I shall therefore 
give entire passages from it, and leave my readers to judge for 
themselves whether in many cases it does not clear up difficulties 
which the other Mss leave unexplained, or at least offer an 
alternative which cannot be dismissed without consideration. 

I must premise by confessing that when the Ms first came 
under my notice, I did not know that what seems to be another 
and in some respects a more accurate transcript of it exists in 
the British Museum, Harl. 2534, This, like Paris 8207, merely 
contains vv. 1—94, and is similarly assigned to the xutth 
century. It differs from its Paris duplicate in being far less 
interpolated in vv. 67—94, A careful collation of it, made by 
E. R. Horton, of University College School, London, will be 
found in W. Wagner's review of Ribbeck’s Appendix Vergiliana’, 

It is a significant fact that both mss are fragmentary to 
exactly the same extent. No doubt the archetype from which 
each was copied contained 1—94 and no more; and this is, so 
far, in favour of the independence of the archetype, and there- 

1 Harl, 2534 once belonged to the  Georgics, Aeneid, and has the same 


Jesuit College at Agen in the South of Vergilian opuscula as Paris 8207. 
France, It contains the Eclogues, 
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fore of its value as a fount distinct from the other Mss in which 
the whole poem was contained. It is no uncommon phenomenon 
to find some part of an author existing in a purer form in some 
fragment than in the completer Mss. The Brussels fragment of 
the Ciris is an instance in point: it contains only vv. 458—541, 
yet is so indubitably drawn from an uncorrupted original as to 
outweigh in value all the other Mss and to leave us in des- 
pair for the far larger section of the poem which it does not 
contain. It seems quite worth while then to give a complete 
and exact collation of the two Mss above mentioned of Culex 
1—94, The Paris ms I shall call G (so Ribbeck), the British 
Museum duplicate I. 


1 camelus G, camena I’. 


a 
2 foruimus G, formauimus I’. 
3 sint GI. 
4 onus G, omnis I’. 
5 et hystorie (historie I’) proludens consonat GI. 


que 
6 Notitiaeque (Noticie I") ducum uoces GI. 
) feretur .i, dicetur 
7 feretur G, feritur .i. mordetur I. 


8 Posteriorus I’, Posterius G, loquatur I’, loquetur G. 
9 Nostra dabunt cum securos mihi tempora fructus GI. 
10 dignato poliantur carmina uersu GI’. 
12 actor G, autor I’. 
13 recinente GF. 
14 Alma GT, cireneo G, cythareo I. 


15 decus astriferum G, decus astrigerum I. 
)’ pretendit 
16 pretendent carmina G, prependit cornua I’. 


17 Castaliae resonant liquide pede labraque nuda G, 
Castaliaeque sonans liquido pede labitur unda I’. 

18 ire G, ite F. 

19 ludente corona GI’. 

20 sqq. I copy here G, the variants of I are below. 
Quod tu sancta palles ad quam uentura recurrit 
Agrestum bona sors cura secura tenensque 
Herbiferos saltus nemorum siluaeque uirentes 
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Te cultrice uagus saltus feror inter et astra 
Et tui cui meritis oritur fiducia canis 

25 Octaui uenerande meis allabere ceptis 
Sancte puer tibi namque canit non pagina bellum 
Flegra giganteo sparsa est quo sanguine tellus 
Nec Centaureos laphitas cdpellat ad ensem 

30 Vertit erithonias oriens non ignibus arces 
Nec perfossus athos nec magno uincula ponto 
Lecta meo querens per tanta uolumina famam 
Non hellespontus pedibus pulsatus equorum 
Grecia contenuit uenientes undique persas 

35 Mollia sed tenui pede carmina currere uersu 
Viribus acta suis phebo duce ludere gaudent 
Hec tibi sancte puer memorabitur et tibi certet 
Gloria perpetuum lucens msura per euum 
Et tibi sede pia maneat locus et tibi sospes 

4() Debita felices memoretur uita per annos. 

que 


sors 
20 Et I, pales I. 21 Agrestum bona _ sit secura 


sit cura tenentem I. 22 Aerios estus nemorumT’. 24 et tu T. 
Af, 
canis benignis I. post 27 [ addit Triste iouis ponitque canit 


non pagina bellum (28). 29 in pro ad I’. 30 erictonias T, 


cum 
32 querent iam sera uolumina I. 34 9tinuit IT. 36 apta TI, 
gaudet I’. 38 mansura I’, 
Except in these variants [ agrees exactly with G. 


a 

41 Ignibus GI’, ethneas G, etherias IT’, penetraret I’, pe- 
netrarat G. 

45 Protulit G, Propulit T. 

47 Humida qua Gl. 48 uagae GI. 

49 sceleres se G, celeres se I. 

50 uiridancia I’, uiridentia G. 

Scrupea |’ lapidea . 

51 Ruppea G, Scrupea I. desertis errabant ad caua. ripis 
(rappis G) TG. 

53 Heret suspensa carpente G, Hec suspensa rapit I’. 

54 Vel salicis G, Hee salicis T. alni G, alnus IP, 

55 muiratur Gr, 
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56 Iminet I, Iminet G. prestantis marginis G, prestantis 
)’ marginis 
imaginis I’. unda GI. 
59 docta I’, doctat G. illa G, lh Tr. 
60 Omnia luxurie preciis incognita uitans GI’. 
nimis auido 
61 inimico G. 
in uita pastorali 
62 Sed non G, Si non Ff. fiunt TG hic IT, hic G. 
l’ leta 
lauta I, lauta marg. lauta I’ lota .i. laudata |’ lauata et tincta G. 
63 data uellera GI’. si nitor I’, sed nitor G. 
64 domos G, domus IT. tangit GI. 
65 lapidum G, lapidis I. illa G, ulla I’. 
66 pocula grata G, pocula quater gratum I. 
Alconem referunt doctum thoreuma G, Alconis referant 
boetique toreuma I’. 
67 Concha bacca maris precio est a‘ pectore puro I, 
Ornat bacca maris nec flagrat pectore puro G 


(a very gross interpolation). 


& 
70 gemmentes I. 
71 duris districta ligonibus ['G. 


d 

72 Atque illi calamo litus redimente (reimente I’) palustri 
Gr. . 
73 Ociaque in rure degentem fraude remota I, 

Ocia deducit degendo et fraude remota G. 

74 Pallentemque G, Pollentemque I. uiridem G, uiridi I. 
lucem I’, bate G. 

75 Thmolia G, Thmoli Pr. 

76 rorante G, rorantes I’. 

77 et mollis yacus (iacus I’) GI. 

78 Sed et per opaca I’, Sed peropaca G. 

79 Quis I’, Qui G. 

81 cognoscit G, agnoscit I. 

83 A G,NonTI. spoliis hic I, spoliis h (hec) G. ornat GT. 

84 Templa nec euentus finem transcendit h. GI. 

87 panchasia I’, panchesia G. 

88 Floribus agrestes herbe uariantibus assunt GI. 
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90 hee eximit GT. 

91 Dirigit hec G. 

92 Qualibet I’, Quolibet G. requie I’, requié G. 

93 liget Gr. 

After 94 G adds O fortunatos nimium bona si sua norunt. 


Tt will be enough if I call attention to some strong points 
of verisimilitude (1) in the passage (20—40) which I have 
cited in its entirety from G, (2) in the variants following. 

20—21. Of G’s reading here I will not say anything, 
though Scaliger quotes it as if he thought it right. But 
tenensque suggests tenesque, i.e. (quae)que tenes, which at first 
sight struck me as very plausible, 

26. G is perhaps not likely to be right in omitting the 
extra v. Triste Iowis ponitque canit non pagina bellum, since 
it is found not only in the early Mss, but in I, and I have 
myself suggested after Bahrens (American Journal of Philology 
Ill, p. 272) that the original verse and a half which has become 
so strangely corrupted ran 


Sancte puer, tibi namque merent mea carmina, quanquam 
Triste Iouis Pontique canit non pagina bellum 


since Poseidon took part in the war with the Giants (Apollod. 
1.6, 2). Yet it is also possible that the v. Zriste lowis ponitque 
canit non pagina bellum is an early bungle, originating in 
some displacement of the words canit non pagina bellwm, and 
possibly written in the margin of the archetype whence G 
and I’ both spring. At any rate none of the emendations 
of ponitque are quite convincing, 

31,32. Here I speak with more confidence, Our fragm. 
has obviously preserved the right word Lecta for which the 
three earliest Paris Mss all give Leta or Iacta. But per tanta 
uolumina cannot be right, as meo requires wolwmine. Nor on 
the other hand can iam sera, the reading of the earlier Mss, well 
represent anything so different as per tanta. If we read the 
two vv. thus 


Nec perfossus Athos nec magno uincula ponto 
Lecta meo quaerent portanda uolumine famam 
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‘Nor will the canal dug through Athos, nor the reading in my 
volume the story of the chains forged for the great sea to bear, 
seek to themselves a poet’s reputation, we secure a meaning 
of the best kind, and a construction which as unusual might 
easily be corrupted into the form it has in G. 

35, 36. Here again G carries conviction to my mind in 
one word which it has preserved alone of all mss. Viribus acta 
suis, ‘driven on by its own strength,’ is as clearly a consistent 
whole, as apta 1s awkward and unnatural. Equally certain, I 
think, is gaudent, for which the earlier Mss give gaudet. We 
have gained the main point at issue in the interpretation of the 
two vv. The infin. currere will depend on acta, and the reading 
of our fragm. may be retained, by following Heinsius in prefer- 
ring the order of the earlier Mss pede currere carmina, and sup- 
posing pede currere a corruption of decurrere. 


Mollia sed tenui decurrere carmina uersu 
Viribus acta suis Phoebo duce ludere gaudent 


‘but my soft lines, urged by their own strength to run along in 
slender verse, sport with delight under the guidance of Apollo.’ 


50—52. 
Tondebant tenero uiridantia gramina morsu 
Scrupea desertis errabant ad caua ripis 
Pendula proiectis carpuntur et arbuta ramis, 


This is the order of our fragm. as of the earlier Mss. I think 
it is right: for in vv. 48, 49 the poet describes the she-goats 
as wandering through the woods and brakes, then losing them- 
selves to sight in the valleys, then browsing at will in every 
direction. Next, leaving the low ground by the river (desertis 
ripis) they struggle upwards to the cliffs and then crop the 
arbutes which depend from the heights. But whether this be 
so or not, I have no doubt our fragm. is right in giving desertis 
ripis as against desertas rupes of the earlier Paris Mss ; for who 
can believe that desertas rupes 1s an apposition to ad caua? 

The last point I shall touch upon is the variant marginis 
in 57. Ribbeck, who follows Scaliger in adopting this reading, 
. does not cite any MS authority for it, nor does Scaliger, who 
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however possessed excerpts from G. It must, I fancy, be right, 
as prostantis, ‘projecting,’ for praestantis of MSS is a very slight 
and in meaning most natural conjecture. 

On the whole, making allowance for the obvious deteriora- 
tion of G in the latter part of the fragm. I agree with the 
judgment of Scaliger, Sillig and W. Wagner, as to the sub- 
stantial value of both G and I. The words of Sillig are 
temperate and deserve to be quoted, p. 22 ‘Hunc librum (G) 
iam a Scaligero in usum uocatum et membranas Pithoeanas 
dictum, si integrum haberemus, multis in locis certius de Culice 
iudicium ferre possemus.’ 

I ought not to omit mentioning, in the interest of students 
of Latin poetry, a collection made by some scholar of the 17th (?) 
century of, so far as a very hurried glance enabled me to judge, 
all the fragments of early Roman poetry, under their respective 
authors, Ennius, Lucilius, &c., with the Scenici. Whether it is 
a mere copy of the text of Nonius and the other writers who 
preserve these fragments, or gives a new and emended one, I 
had no time to inquire; and I made no excerpts. It has 376 
pages, and is no, 7923 in the Catalogue. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


ON THE TRILOGY AND TETRALOGY IN THE 
GREEK DRAMA. 


Ir has generally been considered as an established fact 
that the Athenian tragic poets contended against each other, 
not with single plays, but with groups of four; that such 
groups of four plays were called tetralogies, and consisted of 
three tragedies and a satyric drama; and that some of the 
ancient critics preferred to disregard the satyric dramas alto- 
gether, and to call the three tragedies, which had been per- 
formed at the same time, trilogies. But in a paper published 
in the Journal of Philology for 1877 (vol. vii. p, 279 fg.) Mr 
Richards has endeavoured to show that there is no evidence 
which justifies this belief, and that the Greek poets contended 
with single plays, and trilogies and tetralogies were the inven- 
tion of a later age. In another paper published in the Trans- 
actions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1880-1881, he 
suggests that the terpadoyias of Antiphon, which were groups 
of four speeches, two for the plaintiff and two for the defendant, 
were the original source of this invention; and that this arrange- 
ment by fours was transferred by the later grammarians from 
oratory to the drama. I wish in the present paper to examine 
these arguments and suggestions, and to endeavour to show 
that the difficulties in the way of abandoning the ordinary 
opinion about tetralogies are far greater than the objections 
which can be brought against it. 

In the first place I should explain that all I am contending 
for is that it was the custom to produce new plays in tetralogies 
during the most flourishing period of the Greek tragic drama, 
that is to say, during the fifth and earlier part of the fourth 
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centuries B.C. As to the preceding and following periods 
nothing can be laid down for certain, A considerable amount 
of new light has been thrown upon the subject by the discovery 
in recent years at Athens of an inscription containing lists of 
the competitors in tragedy for the years 341 and 340. A 
fragment of the list for 339 is also preserved, This inscription 
is given in full in the Mittheilungen der deutschen archio- 
logischen Instituts in Athen for 1878, p. 113 fg. From this 
inscription we obtain a good deal of interesting information 
as to the nature of the proceedings at exhibitions of tragedy 
during this late period. We learn that they commenced with 
the production of a single satyric drama. Instead of each 
poet producing a satyric drama along with his tragedies, one 
such drama was produced at the commencement of the feast. 
Then followed a reproduction of a tragedy by one of the old 
poets. In 341 the tragedy so produced was the Iphigeneia of 
Euripides. In 340 it was the Orestes of Euripides. In 339 it 
was again a play of Euripides, but the name of the play has 
been lost. Then followed the new tragedies. In 841 three 
poets contended with three tragedies each; in 340 three poets 
contended with two tragedies each. In both cases the victorious 
poet was Astydamas. Whether the occasion of these tragic 
contests was the City Dionysia or the Lensa is not stated in 
the inscription itself. Probably it was the City Dionysia. For 
we know that the special characteristic of the City Dionysia 
was the production of new tragedies; and at this late period of 
the Athenian drama, when new tragedies were becoming scarcer 
year by year, it seems hardly likely that such a large number of 
new tragedies should have been produced in two successive 
years at the Lenza, in addition to those which must have been 
produced at the City Dionysia. Therefore we may with a fair 
degree of certainty assume that the competitors enumerated 
are those at the City Dionysia. The evidence then of this in- 
scription proves that by the year 341 8.c. the custom of pro- 
ducing tetralogies had died out, and that the number of plays 
produced by each poet varied from year to year; for we find 
two plays produced by each poet in 340, three plays in 341, 
Tt also shows that the satyric drama had fallen very much into 
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the background, only one such drama being retained at the 
commencement of the feast, apparently as a sort of reminiscence 
of old times, But all this evidence in no way affects our posi- 
tion that in earlier times tragedies were produced in tetralogies, 
We have detailed accounts of several tetralogies produced in 
the fifth century B.c., and evidence which points in the direction 
of tetralogies being produced in the early part of the fourth 
century, On the other hand we have no definite evidence that 
tragedies were ever produced during this period in any other 
way. I think we may therefore conclude that during the fifth 
and the first half of the fourth century B.c, it was the regular 
custom to produce new tragedies in groups of four. Mr Richards 
is inclined to doubt the existence of tetralogies altogether. I 
will first examine his arguments on this point in succession. 
The first objection is that there is no direct evidence of 
tetralogies earlier than the second century after Christ. This 
is hardly correct. For one tetralogy at any rate there is the 
direct evidence of Aristophanes of Byzantium, the celebrated 
grammarian, who flourished about 260 B.c, The second of the 
two arguments to Euripides’ Medea is by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, and we are there told that the play was produced 
in the archonship of Pythodorus, that Euphorion was first, 
Sophocles second, and Euripides third, and that the four plays 
with which Euripides contended were the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Theristw, a satyric drama. Thus 
we have direct evidence of a very early date for one tetralogy. 
The arguments which we know to be by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, and which bear his name in the Mss, are eight, viz. 
those to the Eumenides, Antigone, Medea, Bacchx, Phcenisse, 
Orestes, Rhesus, and (EHdipus Coloneus, These arguments, 
though in a more or less mutilated condition, have a strong 
resemblance to one another, In all of them we have the same 
formule of expression recurring, and the subjects dealt with 
are the same, By comparing them together we find that the 
contents of an argument of Aristophanes were as follows: 
(1) a brief account of the legend on which the play was 
founded ; (2) an examination as to how far the poet was in- 
debted to other poets for his treatment of the legend; (3) the 
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scene of the action, composition of the chorus, and name of the 
character which speaks the prologue; (4) the é:éacxaXia, or 
account of the time and circumstances of the production; 
(5) the place which the play held, in regard to date of com- 
position, among the poet’s other works; (6) a brief literary 
criticism ; (7) a brief statement of the plot. These being the 
characteristics of one of Aristophanes’ arguments, as is shown 
from the analysis of the eight which are confessedly his, we are 
clearly justified in inferring that when we find exactly the same 
characteristics in any of the numerous other arguments which 
are prefixed without the author's name to the Greek plays— 
when we find the same subjects treated in much the same order 
and with exactly the same formule of expression—we are justi- 
fied in inferring that these arguments also are by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and that his name has been omitted by chance. 
Among the arguments which may safely be assigned to Aristo- 
phanes on these grounds, and which are so assigned by Kirchhoff, 
Schneidewin, Dindorf, and others who have examined into the 
matter, are the first argument to the Septem versus Thebas, 
and. the arguments to the Perse, the Agamemnon, and the 
Alcestis. This being so, we have thus the direct evidence of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium for six more tetralogies. The first 
argument to the Septem versus Thebas tells us that Auschylus 
was first with the Laius, the C&dipus, the Septem, and the 
satyric drama Sphinx; that Aristias was second with the 
Perseus, the Tantalus, and the satyric drama Paleste. In this 
ease only two tragedies and a satyric drama are mentioned, 
but it is probable that the name of the third tragedy has 
dropped out. We can hardly suppose that Aristias contended 
with three plays against Mschylus’ four. The third poet was 
Polyphradmon, who contended with the terpadoyla Aveovpyeta. 
The argument to the Perse says that the four plays with which 
Aischylus contended were the Phineus, the Perse, the Glaucus 
Potnieus, and the Prometheus, The argument to the Agamem 

non states that Auschylus was victorious with the Avanieaalas 
Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric drama Proteus. Lastly, 
the argument to the Alcestis states that Sophocles was first, 
and Euripides second with the Cressz, the Alemzon, the Tele- 
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phus, and the Alcestis, It appears therefore that we have the 
direct evidence of Aristophanes of Byzantium, certainly for one 
tetralogy, and in all probability for six more. 

Another piece of direct evidence, which is not mentioned in 
Mr Richards’ paper, is from an inscription in Bockh’s Corp, Ins. 
Gr,, no. 231. The inscription is upon a marble found at Athens, 
and is arranged in two columns, The first column has been 
effaced at the top and the bottom, but the central part, which 
remains, contains a list for the years 355 and 354 B.c, of the 
competitors in comedy, arranged in order of merit, together 
with the names of their plays, and of the leading actors in each 
case. The other column has been much more mutilated, but 
enough remains to show that it contained a list of the competi- 
tors in tragedy, with the names of the tragedies and of the 
leading actors in each case. The part which remains is for the 
year 346 B.C,,in the archonship of Archias, In one part of this 
fragment, where a little more is left than usual, we have the 
following words: KadXiorpatos......... "Appiroy@ ‘TEio....++.: 
ume, KadAirm.... The regular formula in this marble is to 
put (1) the name of the poet; (2) his place in the contest; 
(3) the play he exhibited; (4) the name of the chief actor. 
Thus in the column in which comedies are given we have, 
Avodwpos dev. Nexp@, vire. ‘Apiatopayos (“ Diodorus was second 
with the Necrus, Aristomachus was the actor”), Now in the 
part of the inscription we are considering we have first the 
poet's name Callistratus, then a gap of eight or nine letters, 
then the names of two tragedies with which he contended, the 
Amphilochus and Ixion, then another gap of about the same 
size, then the name of the actor (dare. Kad\derqidns). The con- 
clusion is almost irresistible that in the intervening spaces we 
should fill in the names of two more plays, and the specification 
of the poet’s place in the contest, either wpm., dev., or Tpe. 
Béckh considers, judging from the style of this inscription, 
that-it was contemporary with the events which it records. 
This evidence therefore is of great importance, as showing that 
in all probability tetralogies were produced in Athens as late as 
the year 346 B.C. 

I now come to evidence which is of greater antiquity than 
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that of Aristophanes of Byzantium, and which, though indirect, 
is of just as much value as direct evidence. The names of four 
tetralogies are on different occasions quoted from one of Aris- 
totle’s works, the Avédacxadias. If there had been only one 
quotation, it might have been suggested that a mistake had 
been made, But when, on four different occasions, four different 
tetralogies are distinctly cited from a particular work of Aris- 
totle’s, it is impossible to suggest that there is a mistake in all 
four cases, and we must allow that we have the authority of 
Aristotle for these four tetralogies. This work, the Didascaliz, 
is quoted five times with the author's name. It is also quoted 
eight times without the author’s name, simply as ai Avdacxa- 
Aiat. All the quotations are given in Bekker’s Aristotle, vol. v. 
p. 1572. That Aristotle’s work is meant, when the work is 
quoted simply as ai Avéacxadiat, is clear for two reasons, 
First, we do not hear of any other author who wrote a book 
with this exact title. ‘Secondly, if there had been two works 
with this same title, ai Asdacxadias, both equally well known, 
it is impossible that anyone should have quoted from one or the 
other of them, simply by the title of ai Acvédacxadias, without 
specifying the author's name, to show which of the two works 
was meant. But there being only one book with this title, 
namely Aristotle's, it was quite enough to refer to it simply as 
ai Atéacxadia. The quotations show that the book consisted 
of lists of tragedies and comedies, arranged according to the 
date of production, with the poets’ names attached; and we can 
hardly be wrong in supposing that it was compiled from the 
innumerable tripods and tablets, commemorating dramatic 
victories, with which Athens abounded, and of which the in- 
scriptions already referred to are specimens. The four tetralogies 
quoted from this work are (1) the Pandionis of Philocles (Schol. 
Aristoph. Birds 282, r7 [lavésovidc tetpadoyla, jv Kat “Apic- 
roreAns ev Tats AtdacKkarias avaypader) ; (2) the CEdipodea of 
Meletus (Schol. Plat. Apolog. p. 330 Bekk. @ éres ot TleXapryot 
édidacKovtTo Kal 6 MédnTos Oldirdderav EOnKev, ws ’ApioTo- 
Térns Atdackcadiats); (3) the Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemzeon, 
and Bacch of Euripides (Schol. Aristoph. Frogs 67, odt@ yap 
cal ai AtéacKadriat pépover, reXevrncavtos Evpurisou roy vidv 
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avtov SedwWayxevac opavupor ev dares ‘Iduyévecav tHv ev AvdrSu, 
"AXKpalwva, Baxyas). Here only the trilogy is mentioned, 
the satyric drama being omitted, probably because it was not 
written by Euripides himself, but supplied by his son, (4) The 
Oresteia of Aischylus (Schol. Aristoph. Frogs 1155, rerpaXoylay 
dépovor tiv Opéorecay ai Atcdacxadiat, 'Ayapépvova, Xonpo- 
pous, Expevidas, Ipwréa carvptxov). The Orestean tetralogy 
has already been quoted from one of the Arguments of Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, the other three are new. We have thus 
the testimony of Aristotle to the existence of three tetralogies, 
and his joint testimony in favour of a fourth, 

The next important writer on the same subject was Calli- 
machus, the poet and grammarian, who flourished about fifty 
years after Aristotle, and wrote a book entitled, IivaE xat 
dvaypapy tay Kata ypovous Kal am’ apyfs yevouévev SibacKa- 
Autor, which may be translated, “A Table and Chronological 
List of Dramatic Productions from the earliest times” (Sui- 
das, v. Kad\Xipayos). One of his authorities, in compiling 
this work, seems to have been Aristotle’s Didascalie, for 
we are told by the scholiast on the Clouds (v. 552) that he 
found fault with the Didascaliew for putting the Maricas of 
Eupolis three years after the Clouds, although it is mentioned 
in the Clouds, The fact shows that Callimachus used the 
Didascaliz in the composition of his book. Now we know that 
Aristophanes of Byzantium studied these lists of Callimachus. 
He wrote a book about them. The title of the book was, 
IIpdés Kaddcpdyou Iivaxas (“On the Tables of Callimachus”), 
and it is referred to by Atheneus (p. 408). We also know for 
a fact that Callimachus was the authority from which Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium drew the information contained in his 
arguments to the Greek plays. In the Etym. Mag. v. wiva€, 
we read as follows: “ Callimachus the grammarian made tables, 
in which were lists of the ancient poets. Aristophanes the 
grammarian took these lists and from them composed his 
arguments to the dramas.” Thus it would appear that the 
arguments of Aristophanes, which are our authority for several 
tetralogies, are derived from materials collected by Callimachus, 
and that Callimachus himself used Aristotle’s Didascaliz in 
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compiling his lists. So that in addition to the facts directly 
quoted from the Didascalize, much of the rest of our information 
may be traced indirectly to the same source. 

Three other tetralogies are mentioned, but without any 
indication of the source of the information. The schol. on 
Aristoph. Thesm. 142, tells us that the Aveovpyera of Aischylus 
consisted of the "Héwvoi, Baocapiées, Neavioxot, and Aveovpyos 
garupixos, lian (V. H. 2. 8) remarks that in 415 B.c. the 
poet Xenocles, with the Cfdipus, Lycaon, Bacchz, and satyric 
drama Athamas defeated Euripides with the Alexander, Pala- 
medes, Troades, and the satyric drama Sisyphus. Lastly, lan 
(V. H. 2. 30) says that Plato wrote a tetralogy in his youth. 

Mr Richards admits that it may be urged that these notices 
of tetralogies are ultimately derived from Aristotle and the 
Alexandrine grammarians, but he meets this argument by a 
quotation from Athenzwus. <Athenzus (p. 21) is asserting that 
Aischylus probably acted in his own plays, and in proof of this 
assertion he quotes a passage from Aristophanes, adding paren- 
thetically this remark: wapa 6€ toils Kwpixois n Tepi Tap 
Tpaytkay atoxevrat wiates (“the comic poets are our authorities 
about the tragic poets”), From this remark Mr Richards infers 
that Athenzeus at any rate did not consider that any trust- 
worthy information about Greek tragedy could be obtained 
from any other source than the comic poets, and that these 
didascaliz can hardly have existed in his time. It is obvious 
that this is a very large inference to make from one casual 
sentence. But curiously enough this same Atheneus offers us, 
in another place, the most striking testimony not only to the 
existence, but also to the value, of these same lists of plays by 
Callimachus and Aristophanes, from which our notices of tetra- 
logies are largely derived. Atheneus (p. 336) had seen the 
Asotodidascalus of Alexis quoted. He doubts the existence of 
the play, as he had never met with it himself. How does he 
confirm his doubts? Why by appealing to the lists of Calli- 
machus and Aristophanes, in which he says it is never men- 
tioned. His words are, “Though I have read more than 800 
plays of the Middle Comedy, I never came across the Asotodi- 
dascalus, and I am not aware that it is included in any of the 
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lists. Certainly neither Callimachus nor Aristophanes have 
inserted it in their lists.” Thus we have a proof that these 
didascaliz of Callimachus and Aristophanes were not only still 
in existence in the third century A.D., but were the best authority 
to be had on the subject of the titles and existence of plays, 

The result then of this examination is to show (1) that we 
have in a marble inscription probably a contemporary record of 
one tetralogy; (2) that we have the direct evidence of Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium certainly to one, and probably to six 
more, tetralogies; (3) that four tetralogies are quoted directly 
from Aristotle's Didascalie; (4) that three more tetralogies 
are given by later writers without any citation of the authority; 
(5) that one tetralogy is ascribed to Plato by a late writer. 

But there can be no doubt that we have evidence still 
earlier and more convincing, and that is the evidence of Aris- 
tophanes the poet. Two of the tetralogies we have already 
come across are mentioned by name by Aristophanes. In the 
Frogs (1124) Euripides asks A’schylus to recite “the prologue 
from the Oresteia (tov €& "Opeareias deye).’ Aischylus then 
recites the first few lines of the Choephori. The scholiast on 
the line says that the Didascalie give the Oresteia as a tetra- 
logy, consisting of the Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and 
Proteus. Thus we have the authority of Aristotle to show that 
by the name “ Oresteia” was denoted the tetralogy, of which we 
now possess thie first three plays. But Mr Richards says the 
tetralogy cannot have been meant, as the prologue quoted is 
that to the second of the four plays, the Choephori, while the 
phrase “the prologue from the Oresteia,” if the Oresteia had 
been a tetralogy, could only have referred to the prologue of 
the first of the four plays. But surely this does not follow. 
If you have a tetralogy called the Oresteia, consisting of four 
plays, each with a prologue, and you are asked to quote “the 
prologue from the Oresteia,” you might certainly be expected 
to quote any one of the four. The phrase is not an accurate 
one, but natural enough in a comedy. The other tetralogy 
mentioned by Aristophanes is the Avxodpyea. In the Thes- 
moph, (135) Mnesilochus, surprised at the effeminate appear- 
ance of Agathon, says he should like to question him in the 
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words of Aischylus in the Avxovpyeta (car Aicyvarov “Ex rijs 
Avxovpyelas épea@ar Bovropar). The scholiast says that the 
Avxoipyera was a tetralogy, consisting of the Edoni, Bassarides, 
Neanisci, and Lycurgus, and that the words quoted by Aristo- 
phanes are taken from the Edoni, being part of the speech 
addressed to Dionysus when he was captured. Here we are 
not merely told that the Aveovpyeca was a tetralogy, consisting 
of such and such plays, but we are also told from which par- 
ticular play of the four the quotation was taken, and to whom 
it was spoken, and under what circumstances, in the original 
play. It is therefore clear that the commentator who originally 
wrote this note must have had the four plays of the tetralogy 
before him, and his evidence is decisive of the matter. 

Mr Richards says the Oresteia and Lycurgeia may have 
been names of single plays, just as parts of the Homeric poems 
are called the AoAwvera, and so on; but at any rate that the 
names are so dubious that no argument can be founded upon 
them, But what are the facts of the case? Aristophanes twice 
quotes passages from Atschylus, once from the Choephori, once 
from the Edoni; yet on both occasions he says he is quoting, 
not from the Choephori and Edoni, but from the Oresteia and 
Lycurgeia. What possible inference can be drawn from this, 
even apart from the express testimony of the scholiast, except 
that the Oresteia and the Lycurgeia were names of groups 
of plays, of which the Choephori and Edoni were individual 
members ? 

Having thus shown that it is incorrect to say that there is 
no evidence for tetralogies earlier than the second century A.D., 
but that on the contrary some of the evidence is as early as the 
third, fourth, or even the fifth century u.c., and that other 
evidence, though indirect, can be traced to very early sources, 
I will now go briefly through the other arguments, which are 
brought against the ordinary belief about tetralogies. 

It is said that Aristotle never mentions trilogies or tetra- 
logies in his Poetics. This form of argument, which assumes 
that a thing did not exist, because a particular author does not 
mention it, is at best a very unsatisfactory one, as it proceeds 
on the assumption that an author always mentions everything 
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he ought to do. But when this argument is applied to the 
Poetics of Aristotle, it is doubly weak. Whether the work was 
left in its present fragmentary condition by Aristotle himself, 
or whether it was cut up and mutilated in after times, it is 
certainly a fact that many things are not found there, which we 
should expect to find, There is no mention of the satyric 
drama, If we had no other evidence but the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, we should never have known that the satyric drama 
existed. But the relationship of the satyric drama to tragedy 
proper, and the manner in which the two species of the drama 
were gradually differentiated from one another, certainly formed 
an interesting and an important chapter in the history of Greek 
tragedy. Again, Themistius (p. 316 D) quotes from Aristotle 
the statement that Thespis first invented the wpoXoyos and the 
pnots ; but we find nothing about this in the Poetics. Yet in 
the sketch of the development of tragedy, which Aristotle gives 
in ch. 4, hardly anything could less deserve to be omitted than 
a description of the inventions of Thespis, the founder of 
tragedy. We know from Themistius that Aristotle had some- 
thing to say about Thespis; therefore he must have omitted it 
purposely in the Poetics, or if it was inserted, it must have 
dropped out, owing to mutilations of the original work. Which- 
ever view we take, it is obvious that we cannot found arguments 
upon omissions in the Poetics. But there is another reason for 
not being surprised at Aristotle’s silence about tetralogies. 
The tragic writers with whom he most concerns himself are 
Sophocles and Euripides. It is from a consideration of their 
dramas that he draws up his rules and theories about tragedy 
in general. Aischylus is left comparatively in the background. 
In deseribing the functions of the chorus, he compares the 
practice of Sophocles and Euripides, but says nothing about the 
chorus in Alschylus. The large space which he allots to the 
consideration of various kinds of avayvepices or recognitions, 
show that his interest was more with the complex plots of later 
tragedy, than with the epic simplicity of the Aischylean drama. 
Now it was only during the period of Aischylus that the custom 
of writing in tetralogies was anything more than a mere ex- 
ternal law of the Greek drama. In Aéschylus the three 
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tragedies are, at any rate in many cases, so composed as to form 
successive acts in one long drama; and each individual play 
cannot be properly understood, unless we consider at the same 
time its position in the trilogy, and its relation to the other 
plays. But although the successors of Aischylus produced their 
plays in tetralogies, the separate plays, with very few excep- 
tions, were quite unconnected with one another in plot. The 
habit of producing four plays together at a time had no appre- 
ciable influence upon the intrinsic qualities of the separate 
plays. Each play was a complete work of art, to be judged by 
itself. Thus throughout the later period of Greek tragedy the 
custom of producing tetralogies was nothing more than one of 
the external circumstances relating to dramatic performances. 
It was not an essential quality of Greek tragedy. Now in the 
Poetics (whatever may have been his custom in other works) Aris- 
totle tells us little or nothing about the external circumstances 
of the exhibition of a Greek play. He tells us nothing about 
the music, nothing about the evolutions of the chorus, nothing 
about the time of the performance, or the judges, or the scenery, 
or the construction of the stage. It was only natural therefore 
that, the system of tetralogies being, during that period of the 
drama with which he was most concerned, merely an external 
circumstance of this kind, he should leave it unnoticed. 
Another argument which is brought forward is that Pratinas 
is said to have written 50 plays in all, of which 32 were satyric 
dramas. But if it was customary to produce three tragedies 
and a satyric play together, in that case, if he produced 32 
satyric dramas, he ought to have written 96 tragedies, and the 
total number of his plays would have been 128. Now in the 
first place these numbers depend on the authority of Suidas 
alone, and the numbers in Suidas are not very reliable. Whe- 
ther it was carelessness on his part, or whether the mistakes 
are due to the ease with which the letters denoting numbers 
are altered, certainly the fact is that numbers in Suidas, if 
unaccompanied by other testimony, are not of much value. 
One instance among many may be cited. He tells us that 
“the tragic poet Nicomachus wrote eleven tragedies, among 
which are the following’—and he then gives the names of 
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fourteen tragedies. But assuming that the numbers are correct, 
there are two ways in which they may be accounted for. 
Pratinas flourished, along with Cherilus and Phrynichus, at a 
very early period of the Greek drama, and had been before the 
public for some time when Atschylus appeared upon the scene. 
It is quite possible that the custom of producing four plays 
together may not have developed into an invariable law until 
after he had begun his career. All we are concerned to prove 
is that from the time of Aischylus onwards new plays were 
produced in groups of four, and not singly. But there is nothing 
inconsistent with this theory, if we suppose that when Pratinas 
began to exhibit, plays might be produced singly, or in twos, or 
any other way. We simply have no evidence upon the point. 
Therefore arguments drawn from the number of Pratinas’ plays 
do not affect our conclusions as to the practice which obtained 
from the time of Avschylus downwards. But there is another 
point to be considered. Suidas, and other writers of a similar 
kind, when they give the number of a man’s plays, are often 
‘giving merely the number of those preserved, and not the 
number originally produced. This is the reason why we find 
such a variety in the number of plays assigned to different 
poets. Thus Suidas says that Ion of Chios wrote 12 plays, but 
that others put the number at 30 or 40; and that Achzus of 
Eretria produced 44 plays, but that others said 30 or 24. These 
discrepancies are due to the different commentators giving the 
numbers of plays preserved in their own times, or else giving 
the number originally written. In the case of Pratinas, the 
inventor of the satyric drama, it is clear that his satyric plays 
would be preserved in much greater numbers than his tragedies. 
His satyric plays, as Pausanias tells us (ii, 13. 6), were con- 
sidered the best after thoseeof Aischylus. lt is not therefore 
an improbable supposition that he produced 382 tetralogies, 
consisting of 32 satyric dramas and 96 tragedies, and that while 
the satyric plays were preserved, the tragedies had mostly been 
lost, at the time when the notice which appears in Suidas was 
written, But whatever view we take, I do not think the case 
of Pratinas can affect our theory about tetralogies one way or 
-the other, 
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Mr Richards asks why four plays were required from a tragic 
writer, and not more or less: and also why the same rule did 
not apply to comedy also. But this latter argument certainly 
cuts both ways, If, as Mr Richards thinks, the whole system 
of tetralogies was a fabrication of later ages, we might certainly 
ask why the system was applied to tragedy only and not to 
comedy. Yet we get no hint of a man competing with groups 
of comedies. But surely it would have been just as easy and 
just as satisfactory to group comedies together into fanciful 
tetralogies, as to group tragedies. Again, as to the question 
why the number four was chosen as the number of plays to be 
performed, of course this is a question we cannot answer, espe- 
cially as we know so little of the time and duration of tragic 
performances at Athens. Experience must haye shown that 
this was the most convenient number. But of course there is 
always something arbitrary in this sort of rule, and something 
which cannot easily be defended on abstract grounds, We 
should find it hard to say why three poets only, and not more 
or less, competed in tragedy at the same time; why the number 
of poets who competed in comedy was five, and not more or 
less; why the tragic chorus was limited to fifteen members, the 
comic chorus to twenty-four; why the later Greek comedies, 
and the Roman comedies derived from them, were divided into 
five acts, and not more or less. Four or six acts would have 
done just as well. In all these numbers there is something 
arbitrary ; but experience no doubt showed that on the average 
they were most convenient. 

Again, Mr Richards asks how we are to account for the 
second half of the words rerpadoy/a and tpiAoyia; Aoyos can- 
not mean ‘a play’. Now it is clear that any difficulties we 
may find in the words retpaXoyia and tpiAoyia do not justify 
us in disbelieving the fact, that new tragedies were produced in 
groups of four at Athens, We have no reason to believe that 
the terms trilogy and tetralogy existed from the earliest period 
of the drama, The custom of producing four plays together 
may have existed for some time before a word was discovered 
to denote those four plays so produced. Apparently the word 
terpadoyla was in use in the time of Aristotle, if the words of 
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the schol. on the Frogs (1155 retpadoyiav épovat thy ’Opéc- 
tecav ai Avdacxaniat, Ayapéuvova, «.t.r.) imply that the word 
TeTpadoyia occurs in the Didascalie. The word tptroy/a was 
certainly in use in the time of Aristophanes of Byzantium, as 
we are told (Diog. Laert. iii. 61) that he arranged Plato’s dia- 
logues in trilogies. And we know that both retpadXoyia and 
Tptkoyia were in regular use in their dramatic sense by the 
time of Aristarchus (220 B.c.), since the schol. Frogs, 1155, 
after quoting from the Didascaliw the fact that the Oresteia is 
a tetralogy, adds that Aristarchus and Apollonius preferred to 
speak of trilogies, disregarding the satyric drama. It appears 
then that there is no reliable evidence for the use of the word 
TeTpaXoyia in its dramatic sense before the time of Aristotle, or 
of the word tpAoyla before the time of Aristophanes the gram- 
marian, I think then that there is much probability in the 
suggestion of Mr Richards, that the word terpadXoyia was first 
used in reference to speeches, to denote groups of four speeches, 
two for the prosecution and two for the defence. This would 
be a natural meaning for the word, Aoyos being regularly used 
to denote a speech. We have preserved, under the name of 
TeTpadoyiat, three groups of speeches of this kind by Antiphon, 
who was put to death in 411 Bc, We may suppose then that 
this was the original meaning of the word, and that in later 
times, probably in the fourth century A.D., the word was trans- 
ferred by analogy to groups of four plays; and that on its 
analogy was formed another word, tpiAoyia, to denote the three 
tragedies, apart from the satyric drama, It does not seem very 
likely that the word tpiAcyia could have arisen among the 
orators, as a group of three speeches is not easily explicable. 
Of course al] this is mere conjecture. The words rerpadoyla 
and tpiAoyia are not of frequent occurrence, and their origin 
and exact meaning, in the absence of evidence, must remain an 
open question, But the point I wish to insist upon is that the 
question of the etymology and origin of these two words does 
not affect the credibility of the fact, for which we have ample 
evidence, that new tragedies were produced four at a time. 
There is some further evidence, which has not yet been 
alluded to, and which I will now briefly mention. There is the 
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well-known passage in Diog. Laert. (iii. 56) to the following 
effect, “ Thrasyllus says that Plato published his dialogues in 
fours, in imitation of the tragic tetralogy. Thus the tragic 
poets contended with four dramas, at the Dionysia, the Lenza, 
the Panathenza, and the Chytri, of which four dramas the last 
was a satyric play. The four dramas were called a tetralogy. 
Well then, says Thrasyllus, all Plato’s genuine dialogues amount 
to fifty-six, &c.” Thrasyllus was a Platonic philosopher, who 
flourished under Tiberius, and had a passion for this sort of 
classification, as he classified the works of Democritus in tetra- 
logies also (Diog, Laert. ix. 56), In the passage before us the 
clause about the performance of four plays at four different 
festivals is apparently a note of Diogenes’ own, and not a quo- 
tation from Thrasyllus. To whomsoever it is due, it is certainly 
wrong, as Mr Richards remarks, as we have no other evidence 
anywhere of the performance of tragedies at the Panathenza or 
Chytri; and the notion of the four plays of a tetralogy being 
performed at four different festivals is manifestly absurd. We 
learn from Aristotle’s Didascalie that Euripides’ son produced 
three of his father’s plays, the Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemzon, and 
Bacche, at one and the same festival, the City Dionysia (Schol. 
Frogs, 67). Still the mistake as to the festivals does not affect the 
credibility of the story that Thrasyllus divided Plato’s dialogues 
into tetralogies. But I do not lay any stress upon this passage, 
as all it shows is that by Thrasyllus’ time, viz. the first century 
A.D., the tragic tetralogy was quite a familiar notion. There 
is also the passage in Suidas (v. YodoxAijs) about Sophocles— 
Kai avtos pte tod Spawa mpos Spadua aywviter@at, adra 
pn TeTparoyiav, It is not necessary to consider the various 
interpretations of these much-disputed words. Taking them 
by themselves, it is difficult to attach a definite meaning to 
them, Possibly Suidas himself thought that Sophocles con- 
tended with single plays, and not with tetralogies. But one 
knows how often Suidas misunderstands and misquotes his 
authorities ; and I think the probability is that in the original 
passage, from which Suidas is here compiling, the meaning was 
as follows—that Sophocles first began to write tetralogies in 
which the individual plays had no connection with one another; 
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that he exhibited one play against each play of his opponent, 
but that his four plays did not constitute a tetralogy in the 
sense of a united artistic whole. That Sophocles produced four 
plays at a time, though the arguments to his plays do not tell 
us so, may be considered as certain, as we know that on two 
occasions he contended against Euripides, when the latter was 
producing four plays, viz. in 431 and 428 (vide args. to Medea 
and Alcestis), and it is impossible to suppose that of two con- 
tending poets one could have produced four tragedies, and the 
other a smaller number. 

Besides attacking the ordinary theory about tetralogies, Mr 
Richards has also endeavoured to show that the Greek tragic 
poets contended with single plays. That this was not usually 
the case is proved conclusively by the inscription referred to at 
the beginning of this paper, from which we learn that in 341 
the tragic poets contended with three plays each, in 340 with 
two. Another cogent proof may be derived from considering 
the number of plays which the tragic poets are said to have 
written. New tragedies were produced almost exclusively at 
the City Dionysia. For this fact we have Aischines’ testimony 
(in Ctesiph. p. 58, rpaywdav aywvtouévov xawdv), and Mr 
Richards himself admits that such was the case. This being so, 
if plays were generally produced only one at a time, the rate of 
production could not be much greater than one a year. Now 
Aischylus was producing plays for a period of about 43 years, 
and yet we possess the titles of about 80 plays of his, and he is 
said to have written still more. Sophocles produced plays for 
about 60 years, and we know the titles of more than 100 of his 
plays. The most general account puts the number of Euripides’ 
plays at 92, though his period of production was less than 50 years. 
Obviously they could not have produced so much, if they had 
only produced single plays once a year, Mr Richards says the 
answer to this is that though the comic poets only produced plays 
singly, yet this did not prevent them from writing a large number. 
Thus Eubulus wrote 104, Alexis wrote 245, Antiphanes, accord- 
ing to one account, 365. But it should be remembered that 
the comic. poets regularly produced new plays both at the City 
Dionysia and the Lenwa. Thus, of the plays of Aristophanes, 
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the Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, and Frogs were produced at 
the Lena; the Clouds, the Peace, and the Birds at the City 
Dionysia. Moreover the same poet might produce two comedies 
at the same festival, Five comedies were usually produced 
(arg. Plut., Corp. Ins. Gr, no, 231), but two of these comedies 
might be composed by the same poet, though of course in such 
cases he counted as two poets. Thus in the argument to the 
Wasps we are told that the Wasps was produced under the 
name of Philonides, and was second: that Philonides was first 
with his [péayer, Leucon third with the IpéaBes. This 
means that Philonides was first with his own play, and second 
with the Wasps, which he produced as his own play. Again, in 
the Corp. Ins. Gr. no. 231 we have a record of the five comedies 
produced in 353 B.c., and we find that Diodorus was second with 
the Nexpos, and third with the Mazopevos. It appears there- 
fore that a comic poet might produce comedies twice a year, 
and might produce more than one play on each of these oc- 
casions. Hence the number of plays produced by the comic 
poets does not in any way affect the argument that it was 
impossible for the tragic poets to have produced so many plays 
as they did, if the usual custom had been to produce tragedies 
one at a time. 

‘The passages which Mr Richards produces in favour of his 
views, that tragedies were produced singly, are as follows. 
First, there is the passage in the Frogs (1021 fg.), where 
Eschylus, when asked how he incited the Athenians to bravery, 
replies, “ By writing a play full of battle, the Seven against 
Thebes, which made every one who saw it wish to fight, Then 
after this I produced the Perse, in which I taught my country- 
men to desire to conquer their foes (8pGua mwounoas “Apews 
pearov—rroiov ;—tovs “Emr él @nfBas......eira dibakas Teép- 
cas peta TovTo). Now though only single plays are mentioned 
here, there is absolutely nothing in the language which is in- 
consistent with the fact of their having been produced along 
with three other plays. Aristophanes, writing about fifty years 
after the death of schylus, only mentions the particular plays 
which were most celebrated and most warlike in tone, It was 
quite unnecessary for him to add the names of the other plays 
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which composed the trilogy. Moreover this particular passage 
is a very unfortunate one to choose, for the purpose of founding 
an argument on the exact language used, as it contains a most 
flagrant inaccuracy. The words are, “Having produced the 
Seven against Thebes and then after this the Perse.” But 
the Perse was produced five years before the Seven against 
Thebes, as we learn from the scholium on the passage, where it 
is sensibly remarked, that this is no demerit in the poet, as 
accuracy in such points is not required ina comedy. But this 
shows that we cannot found. arguments upon mere verbal ex- 
pressions in works of this kind. The second passage is Herod. 
vi. 21, of which the following is an exact translation, “The 
Athenians showed they were deeply grieved by the capture of 
Miletus, in many other ways, and also, when Phrynichus wrote 
a play, the capture of Miletus, and exhibited it, the whole 
theatre was moved to tears, and they fined him a thousand 
drachme for having reminded them of their own troubles, and 
passed a law that no one in future should exhibit this play.” 
Here there is no mention of a tetralogy. But there is nothing 
in the language to prove that the play called “the Capture of 
Miletus” was not produced along with three other plays. This 
particular play being the one which caused the commotion, it 
only is mentioned, and the three other plays produced along 
with it are disregarded. Mr Richards points especially to the 
fact that a law was passed that no one should in future exhibit 
“this play” (ypjc@at rovrw to Spaparr), not “this tetralogy.” 
But no one contends that it was the custom, when a poet's plays 
were reproduced, that they should necessarily be reproduced in 
exactly the same tetralogy in which they originally appeared, 
especially when the plays which composed the tetralogy were 
entirely unconnected with one another, Thus if the historical 
play of Aischylus, the Pers, had been condemned by the Athe- 
nians, and they had forbidden that it should ever be produced 
again, they certainly would not have included in this condem- 
nation the Phineus, the Glaucus, and the Prometheus, plays 
which had nothing to do with the Perse, but simply chanced 
to be produced along with it. Consequently when the 
Athenians condemned “the Capture of Miletus,” they were 
18—2 
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not bound to condemn also the three other plays of the 
tetralogy, 

The third and most important passage is from Plato's Sym- 
posium, p. 173 A. Describing the occasion of the dialogue 
Plato uses the words, Ure ti} wpaTy tpaywdia evixnoev “Ayalor, 
“when Agathon was victorious with his first tragedy.” We 
know so little of the conventional language used about this 
sort of subject in classical times, that we cannot say for certain’ 
whether these words are merely one of the customary ways of 
saying “when Agathon won his first tragic prize,” or whether 
they are to be taken literally, and we must conclude that we 
have Plato’s testimony to the fact that on this occasion Agathon 
contended with one tragedy only. .The occasion of the victory 
was the Lenea of 416 B.c., as we learn from Athenseus 
(p. 217); and we might at first sight be tempted to assume 
that at the Lenzea, which was a much less important festival than 
the City Dionysia, new tragedies were produced singly. In this 
case Plato's language about Agathon (oTe TH mpatyn Tpay@dia 
évixnoev) would be strictly correct. But it so happens that on 
another occasion when we hear of new tragedies being pro- 
duced at the Lena, the testimony is very strongly in favour 
of the theory that at the Lenza also new plays were produced 
in tetralogies. Plutarch, in the vita Isocratis, gives a very accur- 
ate and detailed account of the dramatic career of Aphareus, the 
son of Isocrates. He says, “He wrote about 37 tragedies, of which 
two are said to be spurious. He began to produce plays in 
368 B.C., and continued to do so until 341, and in this period of 
28 years he exhibited 6 didascalie at the City Dionysia, and won 
2 victories; and he also exhibited 2 didascaliz at the Lena,” 
Thus he wrote 35 confessedly genuine plays, and engaged in 
8 contests. Assuming that on each occasion, both at the City 
Dionysia and at the Lenwa, he produced tetralogies, this would 
account for 32 out of his 35 plays, leaving 3 over, which might 
naturally be regarded as part of an incomplete tetralogy, which 
he did not live to finish. But assuming that only single plays 
were produced at the Lena, we should have 24 of his plays 
produced in 6 contests at the City Dionysia, and 2 plays pro- 
duced at the Lenzea, making 26 plays in all, and leaving 9 plays 
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unaccounted for. Therefore setting the testimony of this 
passage, which is most accurate and detailed in the information 
it contains, against the testimony of Plato, I think that the 
balance of probability is that new plays were produced in fours 
at the Lenwa as well as at the City Dionysia, and that the 
language of Plato, dre T7 mpwryn Tpay@dia évixnoey ‘Ayabar, is 
not to be pressed to its literal signification, but should rather 
be regarded as a conventional form of speech, meaning “when 
he won his first tragic prize.” 

The mention of Aphareus brings us to the question as to 
what was the exact date when the custom of producing tetralo- 
gies died out. I am inclined to think that 341 B.c., the first 
year of the inscription alluded to in the beginning of this paper, 
was about the date of the change. In that year, as we have 
seen, the poets contended with three tragedies each, and in the 
succeeding year with two. Now Aphareus’ dramatic career was 
from 365 to 341, and the fact that he engaged in 8 contests 
and wrote 35 plays seems to show that during this period the 
custom of writing tetralogies still flourished. 

The facts which we learn about Theodectes, the orator and 
poet, also point the same way. Theodectes devoted himself 
to tragedy during the latter period of his life. He wrote 
fifty tragedies in all, and engaged in thirteen contests, as we 
learn from the epitaph upon his tomb,— 


év 5€ yopav Tpayikay iepais tpicl Kai Séx’ duidraus 
OKT@ aynpavTous audeféunv atehavovs. 


(Suidas, v. @eodéxrns, and Steph. Byzant. v. Paondis.) If he 
produced 50 tragedies in 13 contests, it is clear that during the 
greater part of his career, which terminated about 335 B.c., it 
must have been customary for tragic poets to contend with four 
plays each. As to the fact that all his plays were tragedies 
(Steph. Byzan. l.c. évroince 5€ tpaywdias v'), and no satyric plays 
are mentioned, this need not surprise us. As early as 438 B.c, 
we know that Euripides substituted a tragedy, the Alcestis, for 
the usual satyric drama. And we have seen from the inscrip- 
tion already referred to that by 341 B.c, the satyric drama had 
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lost much of its former glory, and that the practice then was to 
produce only one satyric play at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings, So that we may well imagine that Theodectes wrote 
tetralogies consisting entirely of tragedies, as was the case with 
the tetralogy of Euripides which concluded with the Alcestis. 
There is also, in regard to this question of the date of tragedies, 
the evidence of the inscription in the Corp, Ins, Gr. no. 231, 
which has already been referred to, and which seems to prove 
almost conclusively that tetralogies were acted in Athens in 
346 B.c. I think the cumulative effect of all this evidence is to 
make it highly probable that it was rather later than the 
middle of the fourth century when tetralogies began finally to 
be discontinued. It was about this time, as we know from other 
sources, that tragedy began to decline in Athens; and the first 
symptoms of the decline would consist in the smaller number 
of tragedies produced. 

To sum up the results of this paper, I have shown that we 
have definite and detailed information as to fourteen tetralogies, 
ranging in date from the beginning to the end of the fifth 
century: we have evidence of one tetralogy in the middle of the 
fourth century, and other indications which point to the con- 
clusion that tetralogies were customary during the earlier half of 
the fourth century. On the other hand, during this period, 
from 500 to 350 B.c., we have no definite or reliable evidence of 
a new tragedy being produced in any other way than in a 
tetralogy. Putting the one set of facts against the other, I 
think we may conclude that during this period, or the greater 
part of it, the regular custom was to produce new tragedies in 
groups of four. If we take an opposite view, we must regard 
all this positive evidence about tetralogies as fictitious, In 
this case we shall be driven to the most violent suppositions, 
We must suppose, as Mr Richards does, that at first, in later 
times, commentators began to group plays in threes or fours, for 
convenience of classification; and that in still later times people 
misunderstood these classifications, and thought the plays 
grouped together in this way were plays which had been 
performed together at the same time. But the people who 
originally made these groups would surely have joined together 
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plays connected by subject with one another. They could hardly 
have failed to group together the Cidipus Tyrannus, the Cdipus 
Coloneus, and the Antigone of Sophocles. Yet we find no hint 
anywhere of these three plays forming a trilogy. On the contrary, 
the majority of tetralogies which we are acquainted with consist 
of plays which are quite unconnected one with another. 
Moreover the later generation, besides inventing the idea of 
tetralogies being four plays performed at once, must have like- 
wise invented the dates when these tetralogies were performed, 
as we always find the dates affixed in the didascalie; they must 
have arranged the three contending poets in order of merit; 
they must have added, in some cases at least, the name of the 
choregus. They must have quoted from Aristotle's Didascaliz 
statements which are not found there. They must have ascribed 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium notices which he did not write, 
Such a systematic scheme of forgery, carried out at different 
times and places, seems almost an impossibility; and I think 
that any one who considers the matter will agree that the 
difficulties which can be urged against the ordinary theory are 
trifling as compared with the difficulties that would be ex- 
perienced in rejecting it. 


A. E, HAIGH. 


PLATO'S LATER THEORY OF IDEAS. 


VI THE POLITICUS, 


Ir has been seen that the sophist, having for its ostensible 
subject the question ‘Are sophist, statesman, and philosopher, 
one, two, or as their distinct names would seem to imply, three,’ 
is concerned also with the question raised in the Theaetetus, 
‘What is knowledge.’ Plainly these questions should reappear 
in the politicus; the one in virtue of that dialogue’s connection 
with the sophist, the other in virtue of its connection at once 
with the sophist and with the Theaetetus. I propose to say 


something about both, giving precedence to that which is peculiar 
to the sophist and the politicus, in order that I may clear the 
way for the more important inquiry which is common to all 
three dialogues. 


§1 Are sophist, statesman, and philosopher, one, two, or, as 
their distinct names would seem to imply, three ? 


As in the sophist the Eleate addresses himself to the defini- 
tion of the term ‘sophist,’ so in the politicus he addresses him- 
self to the definition of the term ‘statesman, peta tov codioray 
avayxatov Tov TodtTiKov avopa Siafnreiv vey 258 B: and as in 
the one dialogue he discovers that changing circumstances have 
modified the meaning of the one term, so in the other dialogue 
he finds that changing circumstances have modified the mean- 
ing of the other, For, whereas in the Saturnian age the 
statesman, the guardian of the human herd, enjoyed absolute 
authority, and fulfilled for his charges all those multifarious 
functions which the guardians of sheep, of oxen, and of goats, 
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perform within their several spheres of action in our own epoch, 
so far from enjoying absolute authority, the statesman is expected 

to govern in accordance with written rules, and, so far from 
retaining in his own hands the details of administration, is sur- 
rounded by a host of subordinates, over whom he exercises no 
more than a general superintendence’. In a word, ‘statesman,’ 
like ‘sophist,’ is the name, not of a natural kind, eternal and 
immutable, but of a conventional group, inconstantly and incon- 
sistently defined at different times by different persons. Hence 
here, as in the sophist’, it is necessary to make sure that we, 
the parties to the inquiry, understand and use the term in 
question in the selfsame sense. 

Now, according to the popular view, the statesman is one 
who, whether with or without knowledge, exercises authority in 
the state: but according to the Eleate*®, that man, and that 
man alone, deserves the name, who, whether he exercises 
authority or not, has knowledge, so that he is qualified to 
advise in political matters; while the statesman commonly so 
called is no more than an imitator of the statesman proper,— 
a good imitator, if he governs in accordance with written law, 
a bad one, if in governing he disregards it. Hence, in attempt- 
ing an answer to the question discussed in the two dialogues, 
it will be necessary to distinguish two cases, according as by 
‘statesman’ we mean the true statesman, or his ape, the con- 
temporary politician. Now if by ‘statesman’ we mean the true 
statesman, the statesman and the philosopher are, as appears 


1. “Ore pev épwrwevos rov ex rijs 
viv wepipopas kal yevécews Bacidéa xal 
modirexov, Tov ex THs évayrlas wepiodou 
romdva rns Tore avOpwalyns ayéAns 
elrouev, kal raira @eov dvri Oyvnroi, 
ratrTy pév waurodu wapnvéxOnuev’ 8re 
de tupmwaons rns wbdews dpxovra avrov 
drepyvapev, Svriva 5é tporov ov dtelo- 
pev, TAUTY O€ av TO pev r|EexOev adnOés, 
ov phy Odov ye ode cages épp7nOn, 50 xal 
Bpaxtrepoy 7 Kar’ éxelvo nuaprynxaper. 
- 274.8. o« 

2 viv yap bn ov re xdyw Tovrou wept 
Tovvoua povoy Exouev Koy’ TO Se Epyor, 


éd’ @ xadoduev, éxdrepos td x’ dv lilg wap’ 
nutv avrots Exouev. sophist 218 c. 

3m. Tl os; Saris BaocdevovTe xwpas 
avipt wapawetvy Sewos ldubryns wy adres, 
ap’ ob Pyoopev Exew avrov THY ErioTnEnv 
qv ec tov dpxovra avrov Kxexr#oba; 
N. 2. Pooper. &. "AANA wp F ye 
dAnOwob Bacirtéws Baothixn; N. Z. Nal. 
&. Tadrnvy 52 6 Kxexrnuévos ovx, dy re 
dpxwy dvr liarns ov tvyxavy, wdvrus 
Kata ye Thy Téxvnv airy BacidtKos 
ép0ws mxpoopnOyncera; N. 2. Alxacoy 
yoov. 259 aB. See also 258 B, 292 c 
E, 293 ¢. 
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plainly enough in the latter part of the dialogue, identical; and 
accordingly between the philosopher-statesman and the sophist 
there is all the difference that there is between knowledge and 
ignorance. If again by ‘statesman’ we mean the contemporary 
politician, the statesman is merged in the sophist, being, in 
fact, ravt@y tev codictay péeyirTos yons'; so that between the 
sophist-statesman and the philosopher there is all the difference 
that there is between ignorance and knowledge. In a word, 


he who, with or without office, influences public affairs, is philo- 
sopher or sophist according as he has, or has not, knowledge. 
Whence it appears that, whether by ‘statesman’ we mean the 
true statesman or the contemporary politician, philosopher, 
statesman, and sophist, are, not one, nor three, but two, states- 
man and philosopher being identical in the one case, statesman 
and sophist identical in the other’. 


At this point it will be convenient to advert to a familiar 
controversy. Assuming that in the absence of a phzlosopher 
the sophist and the politicus are incomplete, the commentators 
either look for a philosopher in one, or in more than one, of the 
extant dialogues, for instance, the Parmenides, or the symposium 
and the Phaedo, or conjecture that the dialogue, though planned, 
remained unwritten. In thus taking for granted that Plato 
intended to write a philosopher, the critics rely, (1) upon sup- 
posed necessities of the discussion which is begun in the sophist 
and continued in the politicus, (ii) upon indications given by 
Plato himself in the course of the two dialogues. 


1991¢.Seealso 303 nc. E.Otxoity 6 statesman have been already dismissed 


kal robs Kowwvovs robrwe Tur mwokuTeupy 
racwr, why THs emicTH Moves, adarperdor 
ws ot Ovras mohiTixods GANG craciacTt- 
kos, wal eldukwr peylorwy mpooraras 
beras kal avrovs elvat Towotlrovs, peylo- 
Tous d¢ éryras uinrds Kal yonTas, peyle- 
Tous ylyveoPan Tar coguoTay cogurras. 

* Here by ‘sophist’ is meant the 
eristical sophist of the last d:alpeous of 
the preceding dialogue. Theclaims of 
the Syuodoyiueds to be regarded as a 


at sophist 268 pn, where he is expressly 
distinguished from the rohirixés; and 
the pretensions of theitinerant sophists 
of the fifth century are incidentally 
disposed of at politicus 289 B, where the 
€uropo who purvey wares from city to 
city,—and therefore the guaopot wepl ra 
THs Wuxns wadjpara, compare sophist 
231 p,—are summarily put out of 
court, 
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Now (i) we have seen that the relations of the sophist to 
the philosopher are determined in the sophist; and that the 
relations of the statesman—not only of the true statesman, but 
also of the contemporary politician—to both his rivals are deter- 
mined in the politicus; and that accordingly the discussion 
raised at the beginning of the sophist finds at the end of the 
politicus its natural conclusion. There is then neither occasion, 
nor even room, for the addition of a philosopher, so that the 
argument from supposed necessities of the discussion falls to 
the ground. 

But it may be thought (ii) that Plato himself in the course 
of the two dialogues signifies an intention of devoting a supple- 
mentary dialogue to the study of the philosophic character. 
In justification of this view the following passages have been 
cited : 

(1) sophist 217 B @@ovos pév yap ovdeis, ovdé yaderrov 
eimeiy OTe ye Tpi' HryobvTo" Ka Exacrov pv bopicacbat caddas, 
Ti WOT EaTLW, OV TuLKpOY Ovde Padsov Epryor. 

(2) 2538 &. ’AdXa pny 76 ye SvaXextixdv ovK GA@ ba- 
TELS, WS EyOpat, TAY TO Kafapws Te Kai dixalws diAocopodvTt. 
@, Ilds yap dv ddd Soin ris; EB. Tov pev 81 pircoodor év 
To.ovT@ TWh TOT@ Kal viv Kai érevta aveuvprycoper, av Entaper, 
KTH. 

(3) 2548 EB. Ovxodv repli wey tovrou wal taxa émicKeyr- 
bueba cadéctepov, dv ért BovAopévois jyiv H° epi dé Tod 
godictod mov didov ws ovK dveréov, mply dv ikavds avtov 
Geacapeba. 

(4) politicus 257 A. Theodorus speaks of the triple grati- 
tude which will be due from Socrates éwevddv tov te trohiTLKOV 
amepydcwrrat cot Kal Tov pirocodor. 

(5) 257 0c, Theodorus, inviting the Stranger to proceed, 
bids him é&js, elre tov modutixov avodpa mporepov elte Tov 
pirocohoy mpoaipet, mpoedopwevos SieEeXOe. To this the 
Stranger replies Tadr’, & @eodwpe, rownréov" eweirep arak ye 
éyxeyerpyKkaper, ovK atoatatéoy mplv av avTav mpos TO TéXos 
EXGw per". 

1 To these passages Campbell, query sophist 231 a: but I fail to see 
politicus p. lvii q.v., adds with a the relevance of the quotation. 
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Of these passages (1) proves nothing; (2) and (3) when 
they contemplate a search for the philosopher, add the quali- 
fying phrases day Enrdpev and dv ért Bovdopevais Huiv 7; 
(4) has no more than an incidental reference, and, being placed 
in the mouth of Theodorus, carries no authority; (5) however 
contains a distinct statement on the part of the Eleate that the 
inquiry must not be abandoned until the search for the philo- 
sopher, as well as that for the statesman, shall have been com- 
pleted. But even in (5) we have no assurance that the search 
_for the philosopher will occupy a separate dialogue. 

Now in a notable passage of the sophist, 253 B ff, the Eleate 
briefly describes the functions of the philosopher, appending the 
remark that in our search for the sophist we have stumbled 
upon his rival: 4 mpds Ads éAaoper eis thy Ta éedevOépav 
EwTEcOvTEs ETLTTHUNY, Kal KivduvEevopev EnTobVTES TOV CodiaTHY 
mpotepoyv aveuvpnxevat Tov dirocodov; 253C: whence it would 
seem that something has already been done towards the ful- 
filment of the undertaking given at politicus 257 c. Further- 
more, as the passage which I have quoted from the sophist 
indicates, the question What is the philosopher? is in effect 
identical with the question What is knowledge? It follows 
then that, if, as we have reason to expect, the politvcus disposes 
of the question What is knowledge? it will dispose of the 
question What is the philosopher? also: in which case there 
will no longer be any ground for supposing that Plato ever 
wrote, or intended to write, a philosopher. I shall have a word 
to say on this subject at the end of the ensuing section. 


S 2 What w Knowledge? 


As in the sophist, so in the politicus, the definition sought 
and found is of less importance than certain incidental results 
of the conversation. But, whilst the incidental results of 
the sophist are philosophical, or, to put it more exactly, logical, 
the incidental results of the politicus, so far as they are obvious, 
are political or moral; and between the ostensible subject of 
the discussion on the one hand, and, on the other, its political 
and moral lessons, there is, at first sight, no room for philosophy 
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On further inquiry however we shall find, that the dialogue 
has its philosophical significance, and that Plato himself has 
been careful to emphasize it. At 285D the Eleate plainly 
puts, and as plainly answers, the very question which now 
engages our attention: “ What is our purpose in this inquiry 
about the statesman? Our purpose is, not so much to dis- 
cover the statesman, as rather to make ourselves, generally, 
better dialecticians,"-—2. Ti & av; viv nuiv » rept tov won- 
Tixod Enrnaws Evexa avtovd TovTou mpoBéBAntat padrdrov H Tod 
wept wavra Starextixwtépos yiyverbar; N.>. Kai todro 
d7jAov Ste Tov wept mavta: and the whole context suggests,— 
see especially 286 D vroAv 6é wadtota Kal mparov thy péOodov 
auTny Tiymay Tov Kat eldn Suvatov eivat Statpeivy,—as does that 
of the passage already cited from the sophist, 253 B ff, that the 
dialectician is one. who is skilful in the discrimination of kinds. 
Whence I gather that the philosophical purpose of the dialogue 
is the study of the method of dcaipeccs or ‘division’ regarded 
as a means to the attainment of knowledge. 

Now that dcaipects is no new thing, appears plainly enough 
in Philebus 16c, where Socrates describes that method as 
“one which he has always affected, though it -has frequently 
left him in the lurch,” 75 éyw épaorns pév eipt aei, TOAAGKIS 
dé pw’ Hon Stadpvyotca Epnpov Kal amopoy xaréornaev. Ac- 
cordingly, on turning to the Phaedrus,—a dialogue which, 
whatever its date, may be assumed to belong to an earlier 
period than the dialogues which now concern me,—we find 
that it contains a tolerably exact account of the method of 
‘division,’ and of the use which in that stage the Platonic 
Socrates makes of it. Criticizing the discourse of Lysias, 
Socrates remarks Phaedrus 263A that, whereas about some 
subjects men are agreed, about others they are at variance; 
that, for example, whereas all men, when they speak of iron 
or of silver, mean the same thing, they do not necessarily mean 
the same thing when they speak of just or of unjust. In this 
latter case then, that of ‘debatable’ subjects, a definition is 
required ; and as Lysias in his discourse has omitted to define 
€pws, Socrates supplies the deficiency, first, showing it to be 
a sort of wavia, and next, dividing pavia into 7 v6 voonpaTrav 
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advOpwrivev and 7 vad Oelas éEadXaryijs, and subdividing 7 
bord Oelas éFadrayis into pavtinn, TedkecTLKN, TommTLKH, and 
épwtixy, ‘At this point, he continues 265 D, ‘it will be worth 
while to discriminate two processes here exemplified : first, the 
collection of scattered particulars under a single kind, that 
we may be able to define and make clear any subject which 
we wish to explain; for example, our definition of €épas, 
whether good or bad, has secured to our discourse perspicuity 
and consistency: secondly, division, not into parts, by brute 
force, but into kinds, at the natural joints of the organism, such 
as our recent division of avia, ‘These d:aspéoers and ovva- 
yoryat, the Platonic Socrates proceeds, ‘I myself affect*, that 
I maybe able to speak and to think: and if I fancy that any 
one is skilful in discerning One and Many in nature, I attach 
myself to him, and call him a dialectician,’ It would seem 
then that the purpose of cvvaywyn and d:alpects, as conceived 
in the Phaedrus, is the discovery of Socratic definitions with 
a view to consistency in the use of debatable terms, ovva- 
ywry), the purely Socratic process, collecting from familiar 
instances the common characteristics of the definiend, whilst 
diaipects distinguishes the definiend from kindred concepts, 
thus checking and limiting the definition got by cvvaywyn, 
and, in so far, improving upon the ruder method which had 
contented the Socrates of history. Similarly, at the beginning 
of the sophist, when the Eleate prescribes the method of 
Svalpears, he professedly seeks nothing more than consistency 
in the use of what are called in the Phaedrus augicBnrynoma, 
‘debatable terms’: ‘it is necessary,’ he says, ‘that we should 
begin by defining ‘sophist’; for at present the name is all that 
we have in common, and consequently we have no assurance 
that we agree in our notions of the thing signified; a name 
without a definition is never BAtSInOLOry; — Fue yap 5x) ov Te 
neyo ToUTOU méps rodvope povoy i aed One To d€ Epyor, 
éd’ & Kadodper, Exatepos Tay’ ay idia Tap’ npiv avrois éyoumer™ 


1 Torey 3 Eyurye airés re épacrjs, and in Philebus 16 o, is notable. Is 
@ Paidpe, roy Stacpécewy cal cuvaywyGv, this a fortuitous coincidence, or does 
«rh, 266 ns. The occurrence of the the Philebus consciously echo the 
word éparris, at once in this passage Phaedrus? I incline to the latter view. 
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def 6é del mavtds méps TO mpdypa avTo paddov dia Aoyov 
) Tovvoya povoyv cuvosoroyncacbat ywpls Aodyov. 218 B. 
Hence, when at the close of the exemplary dia/peors Theaetetus 
recognizes the definiend, aewadevtixyn, the Stranger remarks 
Nov dpa tis arradevtixis wépe ov Te KAYO TUYMpOhoynKapeEV 
ov povov Tovvoua GAA Kal TOY éryov Tepl avTO ToUpyor eiA7}- 
papev ixava@s, 221 A, thus plainly acknowledging the definition 
of ‘angling’ as the end in view. 

But at sophist 253 B ff, a passage which I have already had 
occasion to cite, dsaipecis appears in a new light. Having 
ascertained that some eid are capable of intercommunion, 
others incapable, the Eleate announces as the subject of dialec- 
tical science “division into kinds, whereby we perceive one 
form pervading many particulars, and many forms, differing 
from one another, embraced by a single form external to them ; 
and again, one form pervading many forms or ones-in-many, 
and many forms separate from one another. To effect division 
into kinds, is,” he proceeds, “the function of the philosopher’.” 
Manifestly, this is not, and is not meant to be, a complete or 
final statement: but it is clear that, when the Stranger describes 
duaipects as ) Tav édevOépwv éeriornun, ‘the subject of dialec- 
tical science, ‘the region in which we may expect to find the 
philosopher, the view which he takes of it is different from the 
view taken of it in the Phaedrus, where it leads to nothing 
more than agreement (éuodAoyia) between disputants, as to the 
meaning to be put upon certain technical terms. 

In the politicus however, 285 c, which passage has been 
already quoted for the sake of the evidence which it affords 
about the subject of the dialogue, the Eleate is more explicit. 
Plainly asserting that the present inquiry is instituted in order 


1 &. Ovxoiv 8 ye rodro duvards Spav ulay 
ldéav dia wodkdGv, évos éExdorov Keiuévou 


vew xara, yévos éxigracda:. ©. Tavrd- 
mace pew ofv, &. "ANNA pw rh ye 


xupls, warry duarerapévy leavGs deaw- 
O@averat, kai woNAds erépas GAAjAweY bd 
jugs EEwdew mwepieyoudvas, cal play ab 
bc’ Gkwp mwokhkaw év évl Euynupérny 
[? Eurnqumévwv], Kal wod\das xwpis wavry 
diwaouevas. rolro & lrrw, 7 Te Koww- 
rely Exacta divarar cal dry prj, draxpl- 


duadexrixdy obk Gy duces, ws eyaua, 
whi Te kabapis re kal diuxalws gihoro- 
gdoivrt. ©. Ids yap dy addy doly res; 
=. Tov wev d) pirédcogoy ev roadtrip rel 
rér@ kal viv wal €retcra dvevpyooper, 
day fyrumer, kr. 253 dD, 
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that we may be made S:adextixatepor wept tmavta 285 D,—in 
other words, Tis Tay dvT@y Aoyw SnrAwoews evpeTiKwWTEpaL 
287 A,—and emphatically commending the method of division, 
mToAvD b€ padiota Kal Tpwtov Tv pwéGodov avtTHY Tiwav Tov 
kat elén dvvarov eivat dcatpetv 286 D, he intimates that the 
discovery of ta péyiora cal tiptorata—in short, the dis- 
covery of vonrd—is the end which he seeks: de? pererav Aoyov 
éxdotou Suvatov elvat dodvar cai béEacbar’ Ta yop dodpata, 
KaA\LoTa OVTa Kal peyioTa, Noyw povoy dAX@ be ovdevri cadas 
SeixvuTa, ToUT@y dé Evexa wart é€otl Ta viv Neyoueva. 286 A. 

Thus, whereas in the Phaedrus, and ostensibly at the be- 
ginning of the sophist, Plato looks to dvaipeous to help him in 
giving to the dud¢icSnryocipa of ordinary discussion a definite 
but temporary and provisional meaning, so that both in his 
conversation with himself and in his conversation with others 
he may avoid inconsistency and misunderstanding, in the 
politicus he proposes to apply the method to the incorporeal 
auta xaé’ attra ely, and to the information thus obtained 
about their likenesses and differences he is prepared to give 
the name of ‘ knowledge.’ 

Now this theory, at once of knowledge and of the method by 
which it is to be obtained, exactly squares with the theory of 
being which has been elicited from the Philebus, the Par- 
menides, aud the Timaeus. From those dialogues I gather 
that Plato in his later years regarded the universe as the 
eternal immutable thought of One infinite mind, this eternal 
immutable thought being localized in shifting space as the sen- 
sations of a plurality of finite minds. In other words, assuming 
as the single entity mind evolving itself in accordance with 
determinate laws, Plato opposed the perfect operation of each 
determinate law in mind universal and infinite to its imperfect 
operation in mind particular and finite, and conceived the 
events of these operations, the one as an eternal immutable 
original, the other as a transient variable copy. Of the par- 
ticular—that is to say, of the moments which are the finite 
mind's only apprehension of the idea—the finite mind has 
aic@nots: and of the relation of aic@nrov to aio@nror it has 
Sofa. But of the idea as such, since it correlates with the 
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finite mind not as idea but as particular, the finite mind has 
no direct intuition analogous to its direct apprehension of it as. 
aicOnrov. If then there is for the finite mind any appre- 
hension of the eternal immutable original, that apprehension 
must be indirect, analogous to what in the case of aic@yra is 
called Sofa: that is to say, in so far as the finite mind has any 
thing which deserves to be called knowledge, it apprehends 
the avro xa@’ av’ro eldos not in itself, but in the relations in 
which it stands to other avra xa@’ aura eidn. Now dtaipecis, 
applied, as according to the politicus it may be, to the in- 
vestigation of the ideas, affords precisely what we are thus led 
to expect; namely, information about the relations of likeness 
and unlikeness in which ideas stand to one another; whilst the 
passage which I have quoted from the sophist indicates that 
information got by this application of d:aipeors is to be re- 
garded as knowledge. In short, admitting that we cannot 
directly know the avra xa@ avra eidn, Plato uses diaipecis as 
a means of ascertaining their likenesses and unlikenesses. 

It would seem then that Plato regards any characteristic 
which distinguishes all the members of one natural kind from 
all the members of another natural kind, as a characteristic of 
the type of the natural kind first mentioned. We cannot indeed 
examine all the members of a natural kind, and consequently 
we can never have an absolute assurance that the observed 
characteristic is a characteristic of the type. But provisional 
assurance is something, and may be made to approximate to 
absolute assurance. Thus, whereas the relations of non-natural 
groups cannot be ascertained, because their limits are arbitrary 
and variable, the relations of natural kinds are known to infinite 
intelligence, and to its knowledge of them finite intelligence 
may approximate by the careful observation of an ever-increasing 
number of particulars. I hold then that Plato recognized classi- 
ficatory science, and valued it as a means of approaching to the 
knowledge of natural types; that is to say, as a means of ascer- 
taining approximately their mutual relations, the permanence 
and the causality of those types being guaranteed by the 
fundamental idealism, and the discovery of their mutual re- 
lations being a matter of laborious and continued observation. 

Journal of Philology. vou. xv. 19 
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In confirmation of this view of the connection of the theory 
of being and the theory of knowledge, it may be urged that it 
explains what is otherwise hardly explicable, the subsequent 
course of academic development. The doctrine of natural types 
approximately ascertainable by the observation of particulars, 
might be, though of course not without serious loss, dissociated 
from the idealism upon which that doctrine was based by its 
author. Accordingly we find that, while few, if any, even of 
Plato's immediate successors were true to his ontology, they all 
clung to his theory of natural kinds, and gave themselves to 
the construction of classificatory systems. It was in virtue of 
the scientific element of Plato's teaching that these incomplete 
Platonists regarded themselves, and were regarded by others, as 
his followers: and their imperfect science led to the scepticism 
which at a later time was the chief characteristic of the school 
and contrasted so strangely with the dogmatism of its founder. 

But, it may be asked, is not this to attach too great an 
importance to physical inquiry? Does not Plato himself in 
the Timaeus 59 CD* speak of physical research as a harmless 
recreation rather than as a serious pursuit? To this question 
T reply that it is the study of natural types, of the fixities of 
nature, which alone Plato recommends in the politicus; whilst 
in the passage cited from the Timaeus, he is thinking, not of 
natural types, but of varieties and combinations, which, not 
being determined by types, cannot with propriety be regarded 
as matters of classificatory science. In short, Plato assigns an 
inferior value to the speculations in question, not because they 
are concerned with nature, but because they are not concerned 
with nature’s fixities *. 

1 rddha 62 rar Towdrwr obdéy mouxlhor 
rt Guadoyloarfat riy Tov elkdtow widwv 
peradidxovra lidav* qv bray tis dvamrad- 


tion of the elements, which, being 


cews tvexa rods repl Taw dvrwr del KaTari- 
Béwevos Néryous Tos yerévews wept dealew- 
pevos elxéras duerauéXnrov joorhy krarac, 
pérpoow ay dv re Bly waididy val pPpdri- 
prov raetro, Tavry on cal ra viv épévres 
7d mera Toro Taw abruy wép rd éfs 
elxéra Slew THSe. 

2 The transition from the investiga- 


species as natural kinds, to the in- 
vestigation of varieties and combina- 
tions of the elements, which varieties 
and combinations are indeterminate, 
is plainly marked in 57 cp éca pér 
our dkpara kal rpwra cdpara, did Toot 
Truw alriay yéyove' 7rd 0 dv rots edeow 
ary trepa eumeduxdvat yérn rip éxaré- 
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Nor does it surprise me that both in the Timaeus and in 
the politicus Plato refrains from applying his method to natural 
types. He was aware that he did not possess the detailed 
information necessary for such an application, and accordingly 
contented himself with exemplifying his method in the case of 
non-natural groups. Nevertheless in the course of his exemplary 
researches he contrives to introduce Scarpéoers of the animal 
kingdom, thus recognizing the application of the method to 
natural kinds without committing himself to any specific results. 
In so limiting himself he seems to me to have shown a wise 
discretion’. 

If then there is ground for thinking that in the sophist and 
the politicus Plato contemplates a novel application of that 
method of dvaipeovs which, ever since he wrote the Euthyphro, 
he had employed in the search for Socratic definitions, it will be 
worth while to inquire whether this view explains any of the 
peculiarities and difficulties which are discernible in the d:acpéoecs 
of the two dialogues, Should we find that what, if dca/peous has 


pov Tur orovyeluw altiatéovy ficracw, 
ph pbvov éy exarépay pwéyeOos Eyov ra 
tplywvor pureioa Kar’ dpxyas, GAN ear- 
Tw Te kal pelfw, ror dpuaw bé éyovra 
Tocolroy, ocamep avy 7 Taw Tois eldecr 
very. 816 6H Ev miyrdpera aird re 
wposaura cal rpds G\An\a Thy wo- 
kidlay €orly dre:pa’ qs Oy def Pew 
pous ylyrecOa rods uéddovras wepl dul- 
cews elxore Aoyw xpnoerOa, Accordingly 
in 58 c Plato enumerates varieties and 
combinations of fire, air, water, earth, 
plainly saying that there are many 
other sorts which are arwrvpa, and 
concluding his statement at 61c with 
the words cal rd pév 6% oyijact Koww- 
rlats Te Kal weradhavyats els GAAnAG ae- 
wowlpéra ein oyeddy emdddera. It 
is in the middle of this passage that 
the sentences quoted above from 59 op 
are introduced, and I can see no reason 
for supposing that they in any way 
refer to the study of natural kinds. 
In a word, Plato holds that, while the 


investigation of the affinities of natural 
kinds in order to the determination of 
the laws at once of thought and of 
being is the proper business of the 
philosopher, the investigation of the 
varieties and combinations of natural 
kinds is his harmless and agreeable 
recreation. 

1 It will be remembered that in a 
well-known fragment of the comic poet 
Epicrates Plato looks on, while Speu- 
sippus and Menedemus investigate the 
affinities of the common pumpkin, 
This seems to me an exact repre- 
sentation of the facts. Plato, together 
with the rectorship of the Academy, 
held the chair of philosophy, leaving 
to his subordinates the study and the 
teaching of mathematics and natural 
science, but exercising over them a 
general superintendence. The re- 
searches of Speusippus bore fruit in 
his "Oo. 


19—2 
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for its end the discovery of Socratic definitions, is unintelligible, 
becomes intelligible if the end of d:aipeccs is the determination 
of the affinities of eiéy, this circumstance will go far to show 
that we are on the night track. Now 

(1) in the sophist, at the end of each dcaipects, the sophist in 
question having been unearthed, the Eleate appends, not a con- 
cise definition by means of a genus and the fewest possible 
differences, such as from the Socratic point of view we should 
have expected, but a summary of the whole of the classification 
which the division has supplied. This is perfectly intelligible, 
if what is sought is, not a distinguishing mark, but a state- 
ment of the relations, whether of hkeness or of unlikeness, in 
which the kind or class in question stands to other kinds or 
classes : 

(2) in the sophist 227 a—c, and in the politicus 266 D with 
a precise reference to the former passage,—compare also sophist 
231 a,—we are warned that our present method cares nothing 
about the comparative dignity of the classes recognized. Now 
if the purpose is merely to distinguish one class by means of the 
rejection of others, there is no particular point in this remark, 
as it is no insult to the dog to separate him from the wolf: but 
if we are concerned just as much with likenesses as with differ- 
ences, if in the language of 227 the ué@oS0s Adywv endeavours 
to ascertain Td Evyyeves kai To un Eveyyevés, in fact, to classify, 
the warning is reasonable enough : 

(3) throughout both dialogues the Eleate requires that the 
division shall be effected as nearly as may be in the middle of 
the class divided’, at the same time providing politicus 287 ¢ 
that, when bisection is impossible, the class may be divided into 
a limited number of subclasses. Now if the purpose of d:alpeacs 
is no more than definition, it is difficult to see why bisection 
proper should be insisted upon, all that is required being the 


1 See in particular sophist 229 n Try 
eyroay lddvres ef wp xara péoor abrijs 
roam eye twa, politicus 262 p der- 
Toupyew otx dogahés, Gia péoww dé 


degahéorepor l¢vae réuvorras, 265 4 de 


perorouety ws pddkiora: but as diya 


Siaipety properly means to divide into 
equal parts, sophist 221 © Alya ov piv 
Sielhopery thw aypar wicay, xr, 227 c 
Te:pumevos ad Td NexOew Siyg Téureiw, 
&c, are hardly less explicit. 
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certainty that the definiend is covered by, and in the last stage 
coextensive with, the selected section; but if the purpose of 
division is the discovery of the relations in which efén stand to 
one another, bisection proper is plainly preferable to unequal 
division in so far as bisection proper brings out those relations 
more methodically and more completely : 


(4) at one point in the politicus, 2618 ff, three dicho- 
tomies are suggested. Of these three, the first, which is pro- 
pounded by the young Socrates, is condemned by the Eleate, 
seemingly on the ground that in it the infima species ‘man,’ 
whereof there is a natural type, is opposed, not to other infimae 
species of the genus animal taken severally, but to those 
infimae species taken collectively as an aggregate having no 
natural type. Now the Eleate’s condemnation is hardly in- 
telligible, if what is sought is a definition per genus et differ- 
entias; since @ypiov, i.e. ‘animal other than man, does not 
concern us: but it is perfectly just if the affinities of ‘man’ and 
other natural kinds, i.e. the infimae species of nature’s classifi- 
cation, are to be determined. Indeed the division cata méAn 
in the last stage of the diaipeovs is an absolute necessity. On 
the other hand, the second and third d:arpécecs, proposed by 
the Eleate, are, inasmuch as they bring the infima species 
‘man’ into comparison with other infimae species, both of them 
admissible: but the second is preferred to the third, on the 
ground that, though longer, indeed because longer, it affords 
more information,—compare 264 £ and 266 D,—a consideration 
which, as has been already seen, is on the one hypothesis 
of the significance of S:aipeors immaterial, and on the other 
hypothesis all-important : 


(5) at 263 the Eleate retraces his steps in order to 
introduce before the division into (8:otpodixy and ayeXato- 
tpodixyn a division of animals into a@ypia and #wepa. Now on 
the one hand, since the objects of €worpodia are coextensive 
with #epa, it makes no difference, so far as mere definition is 
concerned, whether we do or do not introduce the distinction 
between jpyepa and dypia. On the other hand, the recog- 
nition of this distinction adds an item to our knowledge of 
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the relations of animal types, and consequently from our new 
point of view has its importance’, 


The philosophical purpose of the dialogue is then, I appre- 
hend, to show how by observation of the members of natural 
kinds the finite intelligence may ascertain, at any rate ap- 
proximately, the relations in which their types, the ideas, stand 
to one another, and, in so far, may arrive at the knowledge 
of the eternal immutable causes of various and variable par- 
ticulars, In this way we obtain an answer, not only to the 
question which is common to the three dialogues, namely, 
What is knowledge? but also to the question which is empha- 
sized at politicus 2570, namely, What is the philosopher? 
The philosopher is one who is acquainted with the affinities 
of natural types. Hence, as the relations of philosopher, states- 
man, and sophist, have been already determined, while, as we 
now see, the undertaking given by the Stranger at 257¢ has 
been incidentally fulfilled, there is no longer any ground for 
the traditional assumption that the trilogy is imperfect and 
needs a philosopher dialogue to complete it. 


§3 The relations of the politicus to other dialogues. 


In the preceding section I have tried to show that the 
politicus announces a new application of the method of écat- 
pests. In the Huthyphro, which plainly belongs to Plato's 
Socratic period, we find him obtaining by 6é:aipeois a defi- 
nition of écvov: in the Phaedrus, which apparently represents 
the period when, having emerged from Socraticism, Plato was 
beginning to think for himself, he uses dvaipeos together with 
guvarywryy as a means of obtaining definitions of augusBnrncima: 
and in the sophist, and even in the politicus, we see dialpeots 


1 Why, it may be asked, is the 
division into jwepa and dypia intro- 
duced, not in due course, but as an 
after thought? I conceive that the 
purpose of this correction, as well as 
of that which is made at 275 p, 


and at 276 c is found to carry conse- 
quences, is, to remind us that the 
results obtained by éialpesis are not 
final, and must be constantly revised 
and amended. 
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put to the same modest purpose, Thus applied, what does the 
method afford? It affords a statement of the meaning in 
which the framers of the division are content to employ a 
given term, and so constructs a class. But, (1) inasmuch as 
the class is made by the draipecrs, we are not at liberty to 
assume that there is anything to be known about the class, 
since, in all other respects than those already specified in the 
diaipeois, the members of the class may differ; (2) as we have 
seen in the sophist, changing circumstances make new classifi- 
cations desirable or necessary, and the framers of the division 
thus find themselves obliged to modify the meaning which they 
have attached to the given term; and (8) the classification 
has, even for the moment, no authority except for those who 
voluntarily accept it. Hence, thus used, dsaloeors cannot give 
knowledge. 

In the politicus however Plato proposes to apply the method 
of division to precisely those 7) audioBytHoiwa which in the 
Phaedrus were excluded from the scope of its operations. 
Besides classes arbitrarily constructed, there are, he now con- 
ceives, classes which, being determined for all eternity by 
nature, need no circumscription by us. Hence, when in the 
course of a division we come to such,—when, for example, in 
the division of 266 E we come to goose and man,—the summary 
of the dichotomy gives, not a definition to be used by us in 
making a class, but a statement of the relations of likeness 
and unlikeness in which these classes made for us by nature, 
or more exactly the types of these classes, stand to one another 
and to other similar classes or types: and whereas the infinite 
mind's apprehension of them in such relations is knowledge, 
the finite mind's apprehension of them, in so far as by elimina- 
tion of what is occasional it can be brought into accord with the 
infinite mind's apprehension, may be called by the same name. 
The @piyxos of the theory of knowledge is then the fixity of 
the classes. Now that the classes in question are fixed by 
nature throughout all eternity follows from the fundamental 
idealism, because each inember of any of these classes is the 
type of the class as that type is apprehended under conditions 
of time and space by finite mind. Thus the theory of know- 
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ledge has for its foundation the theory of being, whilst as I 
have already had occasion to remark, J. of Ph. X1 325, the 
theory of being, if it is to be anything more than an idle 
speculation, needs the theory of knowledge as superstructure. 
In a word, the theory of being is the warp, the theory of 
knowledge is the woof, of Plato’s philosophical web, 

If then the logical theory of the Theaetetus, sophist, and 
politicus, is thus intimately related to the ontological theory 
of the Philebus, Parmenides, and Timaeus, detailed proofs of 
the connection of the politicus in particular with the three 
dialogues last named might perhaps be dispensed with, 
Nevertheless it may be worth while to note two or three 
attachments, 

In the first place it will be observed that the theory of 
S:aipeois which I have elicited from the sophist and the 
politicus, explains the preliminary statement contained in the 
Philebus, 16 c—18 Dp, That statement, as the theory of ideas 
was then in suspense, was necessarily imperfect ; so much so, 
that I found myself compelled to defer the consideration of it 
to § 4 of my paper on the Parmenides, J. of Ph. x1 325 ff. 
Now however, when the theory of ideas has been revised and 
reconstituted, we see that the Socrates of the Philebus was 
justified in still clinging to the method which had so ‘often 
left him in the lurch,’ 

Of another link which joins the politicus to the Philebus, I 
have said something in my examination of that dialogue. By 
means of an analysis of politicus 283 B—287 A (J. of Ph. x 279, 
289, note), I tried to show that the doctrine of pérpsov there 
enforced is none other than the doctrine of yuérpsov which in 
the Philebus is so conspicuous. On the present occasion it is 
only necessary to add that the theory of the relations of peya 
and cxpor to one another and to pérpioy could not have been 
propounded at a time when, as in the Phaedo, Plato looked to 
immanent ideas of péyefos and cpixporns for the explanation 
of the comparative size of things’, 

The connection of the politicus with the Parmenides is not 
so plainly marked: yet I may call attention to the passage in 

1 Compare my remarks upon Theaetetus 155 8 ff, J. of Ph. x11 267, 268, 
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the former, 262 E ff, where the Eleate, asserting a difference 
between ryévos or efSos on the one hand and pépos on the other, 
and further observing that, while every edos is a pépos, a pépos 
is not necessarily an eidos, declines to say precisely how they 
differ. The reader of the Parmenides has little difficulty in 
filling the gap. The eidos, properly so called, is a kind of 
nature’s making, not of man’s; thus man or horse is an eZéos, 
Greek or cart-horse is no more than a pépos. Further it will 
be noticed that the Eleate’s remark Kal guovye 5n ror’ ébayns 
pepos adhatpav nycicOat KaTaditreiy TO NOwTcy ad TavTwY yévos 
éy, OTe Waot TavTov érovopatew Eayes Ovopa, Onpia Kadécas, 
263 c, and the warning which he appends to it, imply the 
rejection of the doctrine, dogmatically asserted in the republic, 
596 A, that there is an idea wherever a plurality of particulars 
is called by the same name. 

Next it should be noted that the myth which ornaments the 
politicus has the same machinery as the mythical part of the 
Timaeus. The phrases {gov dv xal ppovnow eidnyos ex Tov 
guvappocavTos avTd Kat dpyas 269 D, THv Tod Snpscovpyod Kal 
Tatpos arrouvnuovevov Sidayny eis Sivaysy 273 B, Beds 6 xoo- 
pejocas avtoy 273 D, immediately remind us of the teaching of 
the Zimaeus about the relations of the universe to its dnucoup- 
yos. Whatever reading we adopt at 271 D, rote ydp avrijs 
MPOTov THs KUKANTEWS NpYeEV ETLWEAOU{LEVOS Ons O Beds, ws VOV 
Kata TOTous TavTov TodTO, UTO Gedy 8 apyovt@r TavT hv Ta 
Tov Kocpov pépy StetAnppéva’ cat 5) Kat ta Coa Kata yéevn 
Kai ayéXay olov vopets Oeior Siechnhecav Saipoves, avtapens eis 
qavra éxagtos Exdotots ov ols avTds Eveyev, and at 272 B, wavTes 
ov of KaTa Tovs TOTOUS GUVdpyaVTES TH peyiaTw Saipoves Ded, 
yvovtTes On TO yuyvopmevoy, apiecay av Ta pépy TOV KOTpoV TIS 
avTav emipenetas, these passages recall the account given in the 
Timaeus of the relations of the creator to the lesser divinities, 
and of the relations of the lesser divinities to the regions and 
the mortal animals placed in their charge. The explanation of 
the degeneracy of the universe and its contents—rovrwr 6¢ 
QUT@ TO cwpaToELdes THs TUYKPicEWS aiTLOV, TO THS TWadat ToTe 
dicews Evytpodov, btt moAXdijs Hv pwetéxov atakias mpiv eis Tov 
viv Kdcpov ddixécOat. Tapa mev yap Tov auvGevtos TavtTa 
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kal ddica év ovpave yiyvetat, Tadra e& éxeiyns avtds Te eyes Kal 
Tots Caos evatrepyaterar. 273 B—is in complete accord with 
the mythical theory of creation propounded in the Zimaeus. 
The reference at 274 D to the particular’s wiéunous of the xoapos, 
@ Evpptpovpevos xal Evveropwevot tov dei ypdvov viv pev olTm 
Tote 5é exeivws Cawév Te Kal dvopeba, is in perfect harmony 
with the idealist cosmology. Finally, such less important 
phrases as P@opal rolvuv €£ avayxns Tore péeyiotar EvpPaivovet 
Tov Te dX Saw, cal 57 Kai To Tov avOpw@mwyv yévos OALyor Tt 
mepirelrerat. 270 C, OopvBov te cal tapayiis 76n mavdpevos 
Kai TOV cEelauaVv, yadtnvns éritaBopuevos els Te Tev eiwbora 
Spopov Tov éavTod Kataxocpovpevos jet. 273 A, have their ana- 
logues in the other dialogue: compare 22 c ffand 44B,. These 
coincidences are not, I think, without their value as proofs that 
the politicus belongs to the same stage of Platonic development 
as the Timaeus. 


But while in my judgment there is ample proof, both that 


the politicus and the series to which it belongs represent the 
same stage of metaphysical development as the Philebus, the 
Parmenides, and the Timaeus, and that this stage is a later one 
than that which is represented by the republic, the political 
element of the dialogue before us must not be wholly ignored. 
That the political views here enunciated were seriously meant, 
is, I apprehend, conclusively proved by the many exact refer- 
ences which occur in Aristotle’s politics, indicating, as I think, 
that the politicus was one of the text-books which he placed in 
the hands of his pupils. Now in the political part of the dia- 
logue we are frequently reminded of the republic. Throughout 
the politicus the true politician and the written law represent 
respectively the two sorts of apety, 7 Tov dirocodov and 7 
Snuotixy Te kal trodtTiK«}, Which in the republic are so carefully 
distinguished: and there is no lack of detailed allusions. For 
example, Campbell is doubtless right in seeing in 297 BE, B. Eis 
5)) tas eixovas érraviwpev wadw, als dvayxaioy dmeiatew del 
rovs Baciixods apyovras. N. >. Ilolas; B. Tov yevvaiov 
kuBepyyrny kal tov érépwy troddav avtakcov iarpoyv, “an echo 
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of Rep. 6, 488 a”: and I have tried elsewhere’ to show that the 
paragraphs 291 A ff—in which the Eleate descries a motley 
crew of persons resembling Lions, Centaurs, Satyrs, and beasts 
feeble and shifty, who are indeed the veriest cheats in the 
sophistical world,—contain distinct references to the more cele- 
brated dialogue. Furthermore, whereas in the philosophical 
parts of the six dialogues which principally concern me a refer- 
ence to the republic or the Phaedo has always, or almost always, 
implied criticism and rejection, in the political part of the 
politicus the references to the republic imply, not criticism and 
rejection, but affirmation and fulfilment. 

The politicus is not however the only dialogue in which 
Plato, while he supersedes the metaphysical teaching of his 
earlier years, resumes and endorses their political doctrine. At 
the outset of the Timaeus Socrates reviews, briefly but carefully, 
so much of the republic as is directly concerned with the ideal 
state, and asks and receives from his assembled friends a 
distinct approval of his recapitulation. Thus, while the six 
dialogues seemingly have for their purpose the criticism of the 
earlier philosophical system and its reconstitution on a broader 
and a firmer basis, the 7imaeus, the last of the three dialogues 
which are specially concerned with the theory of being, affirms 
one portion of the political teaching of the republic, namely, the 
theory of the ideal state, and the politicus, the last of the three 
dialogues which are spécially concerned with the theory of 
knowledge, affirms another portion—I may almost say, the 
other portion—of that political teaching, namely, the theory of 
philosophical and customary morality. Has this recognition of 
the political theories of the republic any precise significance ? 

If this question had arisen only in the case of the politicus, 
I should not think of pressing it, as it might fairly be argued 
that the search for the statesman almost of necessity suggested 
a chapter on statescraft. But bearing in mind that no such 
excuse can be made in the case of the T'imaeus,—which might 
just as well have stood alone, and, as it is, has only a loose and 
superficial attachment to the republic,—I venture to offer a 
conjectural explanation. 

1 Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, May 25, 1886. 
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These recurrences to the non-philosophical portion of the 
republic are, 1 think, intended to show that, though it has been 
found necessary to revise and reconstruct its ontology, that 
dialogue, the most famous, and in some respects the most 
splendid, of all Plato's works, is not otherwise superseded, and 
still retains its position as the authoritative statement of the 
principles of Academic education and as the programme of 
Academie study. 


If then, as I have tried to show, the six dialogues represent 
one and the same stage or moment of Plato's philosophical 
development, having been intended by their author to supple- 
ment one another, and to be studied conjointly, it matters very 
little in what order they were composed, They are indeed 
fitted together with a nicety hardly attainable if any one of 
them had been completed before its successor was begun: so 
that it may fairly be doubted whether, properly speaking, there 
is any order of composition to be discovered. But the unity of 
the design, if it relieves us from the task of determining the 
order in which the dialogues were written, makes it all the 
more necessary that we should ascertain in what order they 
were meant to be read. 

Now it is plain that the Theaetetus, the sophist, and the 
politicus are to be read in the order in which I have named 
them: and in regard to the Philebus, the Parmenides, and the 
Timaeus, though there is here more room for difference of 
opinion, I cannot doubt that the Philebus, which rather prepares 
the way for the revised theory than announces it, and further, 
like the Theaetetus, has Socrates for protagonist, is the first of 
the three’, and that the Parmenides, which is largely critical, 
takes precedence of the Timaeus, which is purely dogmatic. In 
short, taking the two trilogies separately, I place the dialogues 
which respectively compose them thus: 


1 It thus becomes necessary for me des, J. of Ph. x1 315, and to modify a 
to retract the concluding sentences of phrase in my paper upon the Philebus, 
a note in my paper upon the Parmeni- J. of Ph, x 259. 
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(1) Philebus. (1) Theaetetus. 
(2) Parmenides. (2) sophist. 
(3) Timaeus. (3) politicus. 


But how do the dialogues of the one trilogy stand to those 
of the other? It seems to me, that, though under other cir- 
cumstances the references which occur in the Theaetetus 183 £ 
and the sophist 217.c to a conversation between Parmenides 
and the youthful Socrates might possibly be disregarded, as it 
is, the Theaetetus and the sophist belonging to the same series 
of dialogues as the Parmenides, the allusion which is found 
in the two dialogues first named must be held to presume 
familiarity with the last named dialogue. In short, the 
proximity of the Parmenides makes it, in my judgment, im- 
possible to regard the reference in question as mere ornament, 
Hence I conclude that the Theaetetus and the sophist, and 
with them the politicus, in virtue of the connection of its 
argument with that of the sophist, were meant to be studied 
after the Parmenides. It only remains then to decide whether 
the three logical dialogues are to follow the three ontological 
dialogues, or to be interposed between the Parmenides and the 
Timuaeus. 

In the present series of papers I have found it convenient to 
take the Timaeus in immediate succession to the Philebus and 
the Parmenides, so as to connect the three ontological dialogues 
and obtain a consecutive account of the ontological system: and 
T am inclined to think that, for the modern reader, who is not 
troubled by those logical difficulties which had barred the 
march of philosophy, had suggested the theory of the immanent 
idea, and now necessitated the writing of the sophist, this course 
is in general the best. To Plato however, as to his contempo- 
raries, predication had been a mystery and a snare; and it was 
therefore proper that he should dispose of the Zenonian paradox 
before he attempted the final exposition of his reconstituted 
ontology. Now it has been seen, J. of Ph. x1V 215—217, that 
while the Parmenides deals with predications which have av’ra 
ka? avra eién for their subjects, it is not until the sophist 
that predications having for their subjects eféy which are not 
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avta xaO’ avra are dealt with. Hence I conclude that Plato 
intended the three logical dialogues to take precedence of the 
Timaeus, in which the ontology foreshadowed in the Philebus 
and the Parmenides is completed and affirmed. 

This view, that the Timaeus, and not the politicus, stands 
last in the series, finds confirmation in the comparison of the 
concluding sentences of the two dialogues. While the politicus 
ends with a colourless statement from the young Socrates that 
the portraiture of the vroAitixcs is complete, a declaration which 
plainly has no general significance, the last sentence of the 
Timaeus is an emphatic assertion of the unity of the xécpos, 
which assertion, on the part of the protagonist, appropriately 
concludes, not only the particular dialogue, but also the series to 
which the dialogue belongs. 

Finally, the supposition that the series culminates in the 
Timaeus explains that dialogue’s connection, otherwise inex- 
plicable, with the republic and the Critias. For, if the Timaeus 
held any subordinate position in the series, its attachment to 
two external dialogues, the one already published, the other 
still to come, could only confuse: but if it is the last of the six 
dialogues, and sums up their results, it is plainly convenient 
that its relations, and consequently the relations of the series, 
to certain other dialogues should thus be indicated. 

In a word, though the modern student may without loss 
postpone the study of the logical dialogues until he has mastered 
the Timaeus, that great dialogue is in my opinion to be regarded 
as the conclusion of Plato’s exposition of the Later Theory of 
Ideas. 


Though the time has not yet come when I can attempt to 
deal in detail with the chronology of the Platonic writings, I 
may notwithstanding say a few words about their grouping, in 
so far as the inquiry which I have prosecuted in these papers 
throws any light upon it. My notions are roughly as follows. 

(1) In his earliest dialogues, Plato, still a Socratic pure and 
simple, and therefore having no metaphysical aspirations, sought 
to produce upon the reader the same effect which his master 
had produced in conversation upon the hearer, and accordingly 
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deviated from the manner of Socrates only so far as deviation 
became inevitable in consequence of the use of written dis- 
course. Of this period the Euthyphro is typical. 

(2) In the dialogues of the next period, Plato first ex- 
amined the instruments of education which were, or had 
been, in use amongst his contemporaries—the humanism of 
Protagoras, the rhetoric of Gorgias, the politics of Isocrates, the 
dialectic of Socrates, the eristic of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
—and next, in the republic, the culminating dialogue of this 
group, propounded the scheme which he himself proposed to 
adopt, or had already adopted, in the Academy, This scheme, 
described in detail in the seventh book, while it included the 
sciences of numeration, geometry, stereometry, astronomy, har- 
monies, assigned to dialectic the chief place, and accordingly 
Plato, who now finds himself unable to resist the attractions of 
metaphysic, is careful to afford a glimpse of his philosophical 
system. This system is confessedly provisional and tentative: 
but it distinctly assumes the existence of an eternal im- 
mutable idea wherever a plurality of things is called by the 
same name, which eternal immutable idea is the object of 
knowledge. To the same period belongs the Phaedo, which 
announces the doctrine of the idea's immanence, and applies 
that doctrine to the resolution of Zeno’s logical difficulties : 
but masmuch as Plato here concentrates his attention upon the 
philosophical problems which in the republic hold only a 
subordinate position, and furthermore shows a deeper appre- 
ciation of their difficulty, I suspect that the Phaedo was not 
written till after the republic was completed, 

(3) The six dialogues which in these papers have specially 
occupied me, belong to a later period, when Plato, having 
organized the school in accordance with the programme which 
appears in the republic, and having committed to his assistants 
the teaching of the propaedeutic sciences, gave himself without 
reserve to the study and the teaching of philosophy. These 
dialogues, which speak only to the professed student of meta- 
physics, contain, first, criticisms, serious and unsparing, not only 
of philosophical and sceptical theories of the past, but also of 
the provisional, tentative, ontology of the republic and the 
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Phaedo, which is found to be faulty in itself and insufficient to 
explain the current logical difficulties, and, secondly, theories of 
being and knowledge, which show a marked advance upon the 
popular, poetical, speculation of the earlier period. To be more 
precise, it is objected to the teaching of the republic and the 
Phaedo, (a) that the theory of the immanence of the idea — 
entails its multiplication both in the world of sense and in the 
world of ideas, (b) that, even if the doctrine of the im- 
manent idea accounts for predication in regard to sensibles, it 
leaves predication in regard to intelligibles unexplained, (c) 
that some classes have no stability, and consequently do not 
owe their existence to an eternal immutable idea, either im- 
manent or not immanent, (d) that the idea, whether immanent 
or not immanent, is not cognizable by finite intelligence. Ac- 
cording to the theory which is now substituted for the abortive 
speculation of the republic and the Phaedo, there are ideas only 
of natural kinds. In fact, the existence of the divergent mem- 
bers of a natural kind is finite mind’s momentary apprehension, 
under conditions of space and time, of an eternal immutable 
idea, the thought of infinite mind. Infinite mind knows the 
types in their mutual relations, and finite mind may approxi- 
mate to this knowledge by the study of the associated par- 
ticulars. Thus the new ontology affords a foundation for the 
scientific study of nature. Meanwhile the difficulty raised by 
Zeno in respect of predication disappears in virtue of (a) the 
distinction between artificial classes and natural kinds, (8) 
the idealist theory of the existence of particulars, (y) the doc- 
trine of the xowwyvia of elm which are not avra cad’ avra, both 
with one another and with avra xa@ avra eldy. 

(4) Having thus revised and reconstituted his ontology, 
and having furthermore committed to his assistants the pro- 
secution of those scientific researches for which the new on- 
tology affords a basis, Plato towards the end of his life returned 
to ethical and political speculation, and composed the laws. 


In short, I think that we may distinguish four stages or 
periods of Plato's literary career, and designate them as 
(1) Socratic—of-which the Euthyphro is typical ; 
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(2) educational—including the Protagoras, the Gorgias, 
the Phaedrus, the Meno, the Euthydemus, the republic, the 
Phaedo ; 

(3) philosophical—including the Philebus, the Parmenides, 
the Theaetetus, the sophist, the politicus, the Timaeus ; 

(4) political—including the laws. 


It will be seen that, while each of these periods marks a 
stage in the development of Plato’s thought, the labours of 
each preceding period are not lost when he enters upon an- 
other. The unphilosophical morality of his Socratic youth. is 
recognized and incorporated in the educational theory of his 
early manhood: and although the metaphysical element of this 
educational theory is superseded in his maturity by what I 
have ventured to call the Later Theory of Ideas, the educational 
programme remains otherwise unaltered, and, together with 
the new metaphysic, still retains its place in the background of 
the political theory of his old age. | 

Hence I do not suppose that, as Plato’s mind developed, the 
dialogues which were characteristic of an earlier stage ceased 
to be used as text-books in the school. Rather, I think, they 
served to the last as means to lead the pupil in the track of 
Plato himself, from scepticism, through the Socraticism of the 
Euthyphro, to the rudimentary metaphysic of the republic, and 
from this to the perfected ontology of the Timaeus and the 
reasoned sociology of the laws, the educational aim being from 
first to last held always steadily in view. 


HENRY JACKSON. 
18 August 1886. 
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WILLIAM HEPWORTH THOMPSON. 


Dr THOMPSON, the late Master of Trinity College, came up 
to the University in October, 1828. He was drafted, as I under- 
stood, from a small country school in Yorkshire’, which did itself 
great credit in training so sound and intelligent a scholar as he 
soon proved himself to be. With none of the advantages of 
young men who came to the University from larger and more 
famous institutions, he was soon sought out by leading spirits 
among his contemporaries,—sought out, for he was not the man 
to push himself forward ; his ability and sterling worth were 
equally recognised by Trench and Hallam and Spedding and a 
few others, not scholars merely but men of thoughtful and ex- 
pansive intellect, and a few persons of lesser mark, but of taste 
and feeling enough to admire and follow them. Among this 
set of men, this rather exclusive coterie, as it soon became, there 
was none I think who was held in higher repute than Thompson, 
for qualities both intellectual and moral, none to whose opinion 
on a point of scholarship more deference was paid, none whose 
moral judgments were more valued, whose discretion was more 
highly esteemed. His principal study was in the Classics, but 
his acquisitions in Mathematics, so far as he cared to advance 
them, were readily made and accurately retained, and from the 
first he took much interest in ethical philosophy, in which he 
made himself a master in later years. From the first his genius 


1 He was first at a private school Scott, Vicar of Gawcott, in Bucking- 
in York and afterwards with private hamshire, and father of Sir Gilbert 
tutors, the last of them being Mr Scott. (Edd.) 
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was of the staid and severe rather than of the light and lively 
type. Though an apt and discreet judge of poetry he was, I 
may say, himself no poet, as many of his companions were or 
wished to be. It would be rash to predicate of any young 
collegian that he never wrote a line of verse, but J do not think 
Thompson ever did, though he was very shy, and if he did he 
would never have owned it. It appeared to me that he had a 
sad contempt for Latin verse-making, but I never knew a youth, 
except himself, who seemed really to take a pleasure in the 
composition of Latin prose. This trivial trait of character may 
speak much to a college-man. 

But with this feature the severity of Thompson’ S genius 
ended. No man was more kindly and good tempered among . 
his associates, more considerate to their various infirmities, 
none, I think, inspired more confidence in those to whom he 
attached himself. I remember once pacing with him the long 
walk “ Behind the Colleges,” paved as it is with good counsels 
and sage determinations, when he happened to be suffering 
mortification from some fancied slight in his career, and allowed 
me to persuade him to forego his rash inclination to throw up 
his college prospects and seek his fortune elsewhere. A little 
later he repaid me the same good turn, and such mutual confi- 
dence proved of service to both of us. 

Nevertheless, familiar as I was with him and as closely inti- 
mate, I suppose, as any of his associates, I hardly seemed to come 
to a more thorough knowledge of his inner self than was apparent 
to many others, of the depth and strength of his feelings on all 
serious subjects, his candour and sense of justice, the constancy 
of his regard for all those to whom he had once given his 
affection. He was, as I have said, very shy, and his reserve 
and reticence were too easily mistaken for pride by some, who 
in later days viewed him mostly from some social distance, and 
were awed perhaps by the serene dignity of his noble presence. 
T have not seen many of the notices of him which have appeared 
in the journals, but I think quite enough and too much has 
been made of his pungent sayings, which acquired their fame 
as much from the prominence of his position as from their own 
saliency. Though he lived for the last few years the life of a 
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recluse, both sickly and suffering, those who knew him but 
lately in college saw him just as he was some sixty years ago 
when he first came up. He was from first to last a singularly 
good man, and one who deserved the tender regard of all with 
whom he was connected. For tender-hearted he eminently 
was. The tears stood in his eyes when he showed me the 
portrait of Spedding lately placed by him in the Library of 
his College. A friend writes to me, ‘I quite agree with what 
you say about the Thompsoniana. I was told thé*other day a 
story which si non est vera, &c.—Some one was dining at the 
Lodge, and after leaving the room had occasion to go back for 
something he had left. He found the Master still there, his 
eyes full of tears. “I wish”, he said, “I had not said that 
to B—”’ 


C. MERIVALE. 
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